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T was the deſign of the Antients, in all their compo/;- 
tions, to blend instruction with entertainment; and 
whoſe among the Moderns, wha have followed their ex- 
ample, are generally mire read, and held in greater eſ- 
teem than the tedious authors of declamations in morad 


 wirtues or entertainment, calculated to inflame youthful 


paſſions, and put modeſty ta the bluſh Compoſitions or 


compilations, calculated with no other view than to make 
people laugh, are genzrally forgotten as ſoon as read, 


whil}t thife abo:nding with moral inſtructions, are either 
_ thrown aſide, or fargatten before they make any laſting 


impreſſion on the mind. Human nature is a compoſition 
of fleſh and ſpirit ; ; we love what is true, but the mare 
agreeable it is preſented, the more cordially it is received. 
Inftruftion makes a deeper impreſſion on the heart, when 
it appears to flow rather from generoſity and benevo- 


tence, than when diftated by the deſpiſed aer of 4 4 
pedagogue, or forced Ly coercive power. 


This work which the E ditor eres to the public, has 
been ſelected from the beſt authors with the greateft care, 


and is publiſhed with the laudable defign of conveying 
inftrutTion under the delighifui 47 of entertainments, 


Here 


mn ET- ACE 


Here the g'ddy youth may be taught to avoid ſnares of 


the meft pernicicus nature, whilft their minds may enjoy 


a relaxation from the incumbent duties of their ſtation. 


Relative duties may be learned from a recital of the 


Uriues and vices of our fellow-creatures, and modeſt dif- 
fidence ſtruggling under neglett and oppreſſion enabled 
to Hold up its h:ad, in hopes of better days, 


The Editor humbly hopes that this compilation will 


anſaber all the above mentioned valuable purpoſes, and 


as ſuch it is preſented to the public rather for their uſe 
than approbation. He flatters himſelf (and he hopes 
with great reaſon) that neither innocence can be con- 
taminated nor medgiy put to the bluſh, by the peruſal 
ef this back, it will affird a reaſonable entertainment to 
families in general, and be of great ſervice to youth of 
both ſeues, whoſe choice is to live up to the dignity of 


human nature, and not plunge themſelves into ſuch vices 


as are a niſance to ſociety, a diſgrace to their relations, 
and the ruin of themſelves as uſeſul members of the com- 


munity. le looks for approbation no farther than the 


merits of the work juſtly intitle him to. 
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COMPANION 


FOR THE 


FIR ESI D E. 


Tun B L A CE BOX. 
[A Story founded on Facts. 


A * the laſt century, having incurred a ftrong 
ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices, and 

*. V M finding himſelf expoſed to the ſtroke 
of juttice, conſulted with his faithful ſteward. 


IEF car and powerful nobleman d 


on ſome practicable means of averting the im- 


pending puniſhment. After much deliberation, 
and various propoſals, it was reſolved, at the 
prefling inftances of his lordſhip, that the ſteward 


Thould make himſelf a 3 and, by declaring 


that 


E 


that he was the ſole perpetrator of the treaſonable 
facts, totally exculpate his maſter. To encourage 


him to perſevere in this reſolution, the nobleman 
aſſured him, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that altho? 


he might be convicted and condemned, he would 


procure him a pardon, and allow him, as a recom- 
pence for ſo ſingle a proof of his fidelity, a very con- 
fiderable part of his eſtate. | 

The credulous ſteward, relying on theſe might 


Promiſes, and inſtigated by the deluſive proſpect of | 


future grandeur, publickly avowed the treaſon, de- 
- Clared himſelf to be the author and contriver of it, 
and abſolutely cleared his lord from having the 
leaſt knowledge of, or concern in it. 

In conſequence of this, as might reaſonably be 


expected, ſentence of death was ſoon after awarded 


againſt the fteward, who being remanded back to 
priſon, was vilited by his lord under pretence (as a 


Farther cloke for his own villany) of making ſome 
important diſcoveries relative to the treaſon, but in 


reality to flatter him with an «flurance that he had 


eee his pardon. For this deteſtable purpoſe, 
e preſented to him a counterfeited pardon, which 


he took out of a black box, telling him at the ſame 
time, that notwithſtanding he had obtained this 
ſgnal favour at the hands of the king, it was bis 


majeſty⸗ s royal will and pleaſure, that he ſhould be 
carried to the place of execution, not only to ſave 


appearances, but alſo as a terror to others, and that 


after having addreſſed the ſpeQators, the pardon 


mould be produced, and he inflantly diſcharged. 
To encourage him further, his lord exhorted hin 


not to be diſmay ed at any thing that ſhould be done 


or ſaid to him, 2s that was mere matter of form and 


neceſſary parade, and likewiſe aſſured him, that | 
when, at the place of execution, he ſhould ſee a 


perſon on his right hang holding Pp a black box, it 
thould 5 


r 


8 
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Mould be an infallible fi; gn of his pardon being in- 
cloſed therein. 

The poor ſervant thus wrought on by the baſe arts 
of his treacherous maſter, was ſo fai from appre- 
hending the leaſt dangerous conſequence from his- 
preſent. ſituation, that he impatiently waited for the 
day of his ſuppoſed execution, which being arrived, 
the man with the black box appeared in view as ſoon 
as he came out of priſon, 

When he reached the place of execution, he ef. 
pied the black box at his right hand, and vainly 
deeming this an infallible proof of bis lord's vera- 
city, proceeded to harangue the ſpectators, repeat- 
edly acquitting his maſter of the lea if imputation of. 
the crime, 

As he protracted his time to an unuſual length, 


the ſheriff deſired him to haſten to a ee e e it. 
being time for him to ſee his ſentence executed; but 
the condemned man, with an air of confidence, told 


him, that there was a perſon preſent who had 


8 


brought his pardon from court. The man with the 
black box was then called forth, and the contents 


being preſented to the ihe itt, Was read aloud to 


the following purport: “ Upon fight hereof you 
are commanded to ice that Juice be executed on 
ee the priſoner. 

This poſitive order being inſtantly obeyed, the 


credulous ſteward had no opportunity to diſcover 


the fraud, but fell a victim to his own folly, aud 
the villany of his noble maſter, and remains an 


eternal warning to poſterity to beware of the pro- 
miſes of the great, who too Frequent! y vovals them 


: ſel ves by liztle actions, 
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The Mercy of Affliction; an EASTERN STORY. 


Þ*2 ZALDAB, Caliph of Leyyts had dwelt ſe- | 


curely for many years in the ſilken pavilions of 


pleaſure, and had every morning anointed his head 
with the oil of gladneſs, when his only ſon Aboram, 
for whom he had crouded his treaſures with gold, 

extended his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured 


them with impregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly 


wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow from 
an unknown hand, and expired in the field. 


Bozaldab in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, 


refuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the 


gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring mountain: he 
there rolled himſelf on the duſt, tore away the hairs 


of his hoary head, and daſhed the cup of conſolation. 
He ſuf- 
tered not his miſtreſs to approach his preſence; but 
liſtened to the ſcreams of the melancholy birds of 


that patience offered him to the ground, 


midnight, that flit through the ſolitary vaults and 


echoing chambers of the pyramids, *©* Can that 


« God be benevolent,” he cry'd, „ who thus 


Co wounds the foul as foes an ambuſh, with uncx- 


«« pected ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures in a mo- 
© ment with irremediable calamity? Ye lying 


„ imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice and the 
“ kindneſs of an all directing and all loving Provi- 


© dence! He, whom ye pretend rejgns in heaven, 
is ſo far ſrom protecting the miſerable ſons of 


a malignant giant, to beat down the ſtrongeſt 


men, that he perpetually delights to blaſt the 
6 ſweeteſt flowers in the garden of hope; and, like 
ce 

towers of happineſs with the iron mace of his 
anger. If this Being poſſeſſed the goodneſs and 
„ the power with which flattering prieſts have in- 
08 veſted Di he would doubtleſs be inclined and 
| «© enabled 
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& enabled to baniſh thoſe evils which render the- 


* world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and 
| & woe. I will continue init no longer!“ 


At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, 


which deſpair had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike 


deep into his boſom; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes 
of lightning ſhot through the cavern, and a being 


of more than human beauty and magnitude, arrayed | 


in 2Zure robes, crowned with amaranth, and waving 
a branch of palm in his right hand, arreſted the arm 


of the trembling and aſtoniſhed Caliph, and ſaid 


with a majeſtic ſmile, 8e Follow me to the top of 
« this mountain.” 


„Look from hence,” ſaid the ful . 


am Caloc, the angel « of Peace, look from hence 
« into the valley.“ 


Bozaldab opened his eyes and beheld a barren, a 


fultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the midſt of which fas 


a pale, meagre and ghaſtly figure: it was a merchant 


juſt periſhing with famine, and lamenting that he 
_ coold find neither wild e nor a ſingle ſpring i in 
this forlorn uninhabited deſert; and degging "the 
protection of heaven againſt the tigers that would 
now certainly deſtroy him, ſince he had conſumed 


the laſt fuel he had collected to make nightly fires 
to affright them. He then caſt a caſket of jewels 


on the ſand, as trifles of no uſe; and crept feeble. 
and crembling to an eminence, where he was accuſ- 


tomed to fit every evening to watch the ſe.ting ſun, 


and to give a ſignal to any ſhip that might haply ap : 


proach the iſland. 
© Inhabitant of heaven,” rien Ronaldab. <« ſuffer 


„not this wretch to periſh by the fury of wild 
< beaſts.” Peace,“ ſaid the angel, „and obſerve.” 


He looked again, and behold a veſſel arrived at the 
deſolate iſle, What words can paint the rapture of 
dhe ſtarving merchant, when te captain offered to 
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{hop rt 17% {2 Ris nat've country, if he would re- 
Word B half the jewels of this caſket l. No 


[norer had th « pity eſs commander received the ſti- 
„ funt, than he held a conſultation with his 
crew, and they agreed to ſeize the remaining jewels, 
and leave the unhappy exile in the ſame a: er and 
l:mentable condition in which they diſcovered him, 


He wept and tremb! ed, intreated and implored in 
1 - ain. 


Will heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to be prac- 
« tifed ?“ exclaimed Bozaldab.—“ Look again,“ 
ſ3id the angel, „and behold the very ſhip in which, 
« ſhort- fighted as thou a arts. thou wiſhedſt the mer- 
« cnant might embark, daſhed in pieces on a rock: 
© dg thou not ear the cries of the ſinking ſailors? 


e preſume not to direct the Governor of the uni- 
verle in his Gif {po a of events, The man whom 


44 


thou haſt pitied ſhallbe taken from this dreary ſo- 
litude, but not by the method thou wouldeſt pre- 
{cribe, His vice was avarice, by which he became 


£8475 


not only abominabl e, but wretched; he fancied 
tome mighty charm in wealth, which, like the 


C6 


0. Nd | of Abdiel, would gratify every wiſh and 


<< ob:cinte every ſear, This wealth he has now. been 
ae nat only to deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his 


Ci 2 


j=WEIS upon (he ſand, and confeſſed them to be 
uſcicſs; he offered part of them to the mariners, 
and perceived them to be pernicious: he has now 


more intereſting ſcene.” _ 
The Caliph inſtantly beheld a magnificent palace, 


adorned with the ftatues of his anceſtors wrought in 
Jaſper; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges | 


of the gold of Bolcondg, diſcovered a throne of dia- 


iearnt, that they are rendered uſeful or vain, good 

* or evil, only by the ſituation and temper of the 

FN poffeſtor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught 
wiſcom ! But turn thine eyes to another and 


-  mMoads,. 
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Caliph—““ O let me hold him to my heart 


203 


monds, ſurrounded with the Rajas of fifty nations, 


and with ambaſſadors in various habits and of diffe- 
rent complections; on which ſit Aboram the much 


lamented ſon of Bozaldab, and by his ſide a princeſs 
fairer than an Houti. 

& Gracious Alla |—it is my fon b cried the 
98 
{+ Thou canſt not graſp an un ſubſtantial viſion,” re- 
plied the angel: “J am now ſhewing thee what 
„would have been the deſtiny of thy ſon, had he 
& continued longer on the earth.“ “ And why,” 
returned Bozaldab, „was he not permitted to con- 
ce tinue? why was I not ſuffered to be a witneſs of 
0 much felicity and power!“ * Conſider the ſe- 
& quel,“ replied he that dwells in the fifth heaven, 


Bozaldab looked earneſtly, and ſav the countenance 


of his ſon, on which he had been uſed to behold' the 


_ placid ſmile of ſimplicity, and the vivid bluſhes of 
health, now diſtorted with rage, and now fixed in 


the inſenſibility of drunkenneſs : it was again ani- 
mated with diſdain, it became pale with apprehen 
ſion, and appeared to be withered by intemperance z 


his hands were ſtained with blood, and he trembled 


by turns with fury and terror : the palace fo lately 
ſhining with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into 


the cell of a dungeon, where his fon lay ſtretched 


out on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, with 
his eyes put out, Soon after he perceived the favou- 


"rite Sultana, who before was ſeated by his ſide, enter 


with a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe compelled Aboram 
to drink, and afterwards married the lucceſlor to his 
throne. 
Happy,“ ſaid . 46 75 de whom Provi- 
« 2 gonce has by the ange! of death ſnatched from 
uilt | from whom that power is with-helg, 


40 bie, if he had poſletled, would have accumu- 
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e Jated upon himſelf yet greater miſery than it 


6c 


$ into thine own heart. 


— ²˙ — 
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could bring upon others.” 


« It is enough,” cried Bozaldab; 


© {n{crutable 
Cc 


ſchemes of Ocnuiſciencs From 


a death which I raſhly bewailed as unfortunate 
t 
„ tranſmitted his ſpirit to the ſkies.” 


„ Caſt away the dagger,” replied the heavenly 
meſſenger, * which thou waſt preparing to plunge 


ce {ilence, and doubt for adoration, Can a mortal 
* look down, without giddineſs and ſtupefaction, 


into the vaſt abyſs of eternal wiſdom? Can a 
«5 mind that fees not infinitely, perfectſy compre- 
hend any thing among an infinity of 
[ tvally relative? Can the channels, which thou 
„ commandeſt to be cut to receive the annual inun- 
« dations of the Nile, contain the waters of the 
ocean! Remember, that perfect happineſs. can- 


jects mu- 


„ not be conferred on a creature; for perfect hap- 
„ pineſs is an attribute as incommunicable as 


© perfect power and eternity.“ 


Ihe angel, while he was Coating thies: ſtretched 


out his pinjons to fly back to the Empyreum ; and 
the flutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of a 


Cataract, 
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Tas GOLDEN HEAD. 


G30 after the burning of the ſtately palace of 
5 one Holmes, a tradeſman, who 
lived in George- yard, (the ſpot on which Great 
Grorge-ftreet now ſiands) paſſing oyer the ruins 

 Kumbled 


Whitehall, 
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«& ] adore the 
what dreadfu] evil has my ſon been reſcued, by 


and premature! a death of innocence and peace, 
which has bleſſed his memory upon earth, and 


Exchange complaint for 
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ſtumbled on ſomething which, attracting his curio- 


ſity, he minutely obſerved, and diſcovered to bea 
kind of diſtant reſemblance of a buſt, but as it was 


greatly effaced by the effects of the fire, he could 


draw no certain concluſion from it. 
However, he carried it home, and having haw- 


mered off the droſſy maſs which adhered to it, his 
wife ſcoured it, and placed it as an ornament upen 


an old cheſt of drawers. As Goody Holmes was 


particularly induftrious in rubbing the buſt, when 
ever ſhe cleaned her furniture, it ſoon berate ſo 


bri 


EXAa 


t, that upon compariſon it was found to be an 
likeneſs of the celebrated Cardinal Wolſey. 


One of Holmes's cuſtomers, by trade a founder, 


havin 
| braſs, A 


een ſhewn the buſt, and conceiving it to be 


When the founder, in the courſe of his buſineſs, 


had occaſion to melt, the head was put amongit 
other metal; but as he diſcovered ſomething very 
extraordinary i in the ore, he carefully abſtracted the 
brighter and more refined particles, and offering 
them to the inſpection of a neighbouring goldſmith, 

was tranſported with his pronouneing it to be the 

pureſt of gold. | 
He immediately diſpoſed of his alas purchaſe, 
relinquiſhed trade, and commenced gentleman at 
large; but made not the leaſt acknow!edmement to 
Holmes, though once his intimate companion; ſo- 


dead are ſome breaſts to every ſentiment of juſtice 
and gratitude. This circumſtance is related on the 


5 teſtimony of a friend of the editor, whoſe father Was 
2 living witneſs of! its authenticity. 25 


25 rue 


to purchaſe it, and accordingly having 
paid for it by the weight, carried it home. 
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1 
TuI IN GEN UO US SPANIARD: 
T* the. war between Spain and England, about 


the ſecond year of the reign of king Richard II. 
two eminent warriors, Robert Hal} and John 


Shakell, knights, happened to take in battle the 


Count de Dena, a Spaniſh nobleman of great rank 


and fortune, who being by the law of arms ad- 


Judged their priſoner, was brought into England, 
where he left his eldeſt ſon as a pledge, while he 
went to Spain, in order to raiſe his own ranſom.. 
The Count on his return neglected to ſend the cure 


ney, and in a little time paid the debt of nature; 


that the title and eſtate devolving on the young 
hoſtage, the king importunately ſolicited the Eng- 
Iiſh heroes to releaſe the Spaniſh cavalier, The 


Knights, ſo far from complying with the king's re- 


queſt, would not even diſcover the place in which 
they had concealed him, and were therefore ſent to 
ide Tower, whence making their eſcape, they took 


ſanctuary in Weſtminſter Abbey : but Shakell be- 


Ing ſeized by a party of ſoldiers, headed by the duke _ 
of Lancaſter, uncle to the king, was recommited 
10 the Tower. after Hall had been lain in bravely 


defending himſelf. 


When the council ſat upon the affair, it was re- 


ſolved that Shakell ſhould diſcover and deliver up 
the Count, and be ſet at liberty upon coniideration 


that the king ſhould ſettle upon him lands to the 


amount of an hundred marks a year, and pay him 
down five hundred 1 in lieu of the expected 


ranſom. 


: Shake ell produced his captive, wno was no other tha 
his man that waited on kim ; for the honourable 
Spaniard had fo oreat a regard 0 che word Which 
. be 


As it appeared vain to withſtand the Council, 
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17 
he had ſolemnly paſſed, when he was accepted as an 
hoſtage, that he ſcorned to diſcover himſelf without 
the permiſſion of the knight to whom he was bound; 
ſo that in the ſanctuary and the Tower he ſerved 
him in diſguiſe, negleRing both his quality and his 
intereſt, when they ſtood in 280 non with his 


Honour, | 
Hence we learn, that dignity of ſoul is not con- 


he 
1's — fined to any clime, ſect, or party, and will always 
ad. i diſcover itſelf in a conduct actuated by the moſt 
ad, noble, ſublime, and * principles. 
1 e e eee ee „ 
© INGRATITUDE. A TAL. 
ng 4 O all the ſocial virtues, gratitude is the moſt 
——— inculcated, and the leaſt practiſed ; but by 
be none more than they who unexpectedly riſe to great 
re- honours and fortunes. They often not only forget, 
ch. | but injure thoſe friends who have contributed to 
0 | their ſucceſs or elevation. 
oe | A dean of St. Jago was ſo devoured with amb. 
. tion, that he wanted even to learn the magic art, 
ke | that he might the more effeQually gratify his dar- 
ed ling paſſion. Having heard that there was one Dow 
ly : Ilian of Toledo, who was {killed in that ſcience, he 
2 repaired thither, and after ſome difficulty got admiſ- 
e- FF fon to him: he found him reading in his ſtudy, 
vp and after apologizing for his intruſion, entreated 
on 1 him with many proteſtations of gratitude, to let him 
be become his ſcholar. Don Illian anſwered, that as 
m KF he was already a dean, and of a good family; he 
1 might probably come to great preferment; but men, 
when they had obtained all they wanted, moſt com- 
5 monly forgot the ſervices that had been done them; 
n- and he was afraid that he would not fulfil the pro- 
le | miſes he had now made. The dean aflured him, 
*h | | B „ dat 


e = 
that whatever good fortune befell him, he ſhould 
ſhare in it, and that he would be entirely at his diſ- 
poſal. Don Illian took him by the hand, thanked 

him for theſe friendly promiſes, and calling to a 
maid-ſervant in the houſe, bid her get ſome par- 
tridges for ſupper, but not to put them down to 

roaſt till he ordered her. He then led the dean 
down a fine ſtone ſtair-caſe, into a ſtudy well fur- 
niſhed with books and inſtruments. This he told 
bim was to be the place of his lectures. But before 
they could ſit down, two men came into the ſtudy, 
ann brought the dean a letter ſent him by the 
\ biſhop his uncle, in which he acquainted him, that 
he was dangerouſly ill, and defired him to poſt away 
immediately, if he would find him alive. The dean 
was concerned to hear his uncle was ſo ill, and the 
more, beczuſe he could not reſolve to leave the 
ſtudies he was about proſecuting : he therefore ſent 1 
a letter of excuſe, with promiſe to wait upon him in 3 
a few days, and began his lectures. Within four 15 

days after came other letters, informing him that . 
his uncle had departed this life, and that he was 7 
choſen biſhop in his ſtead, When Don Illian heard 3 

this, he begged of him to beſtow his vacant deane x 7 
upon a ſon of his; but the new biſhop defired he + 
would be contented awhile for his own brother muſt 
have it, but that if he and his ſon would go with 
him to St. Jago, he would take care of both their 
fortunes, and make them amends for this delay. Up- 
on this, they went to St. Jago, where they ſtaid ſome 
time. One day there came meſſengers to the dean 
with letters from the pope, naming him archbiſhop: 
of Toloſa, with leave to diſpoſe of his biſhopric to. 
whom he pleaſed. Don Illian upon this reminded 
mim of what had paſled, and of the promiſes he had 
made him, ending with a requeſt of the biſhopric _ 
for his ſon, The archbiſhop begged him to have 2 
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little patience, and that he would not take it ill, if 


he could not help beſtowing the biſhopric on an 
uncle by the father's ſide, but that he would take 
them with him to Toloſa, where he would do ſome- 


thing extraordinary for them. Here they ſtaid two 
years, when an expreſs came from the pope, which 


brought the archbiſhop a cardinal's hat, requiringhis 
_ preſence at Rome, and defiring him to give his de- 


miſſion of the archbiſhopric in favour of ſome friend. 


Don Illian applied to him again, and told him, that 


fince he had failed him ſo often, he could not now in 


- honour refuſe gratifying his ſon with this vacancy, 


The cardinal ſtill begged of him to acquieſce in his 
giving this ſee to an uncle by his mother's fide, ſay- 


Ing, he was very ancient, might ſoon drop, and 
that at worſt, if he would accompany him to Rome, 
as he was now a cardinal, it would be in his power 
to ſerve him effectually. Don Illian, though vexed 
at theſe repeated diſappointments, agreed to go with 
him to Rome, where Don Illian preſſed him from time 
to time to do ſomething for his ſon, but met with 

nothing but delays and excuſes. In the mean time 
the pope died, and the cardinal being unanimouſly 
elected pope in his room, Don IIlian told him he 
could now find no excuſe for not making good his 
promiſes. The pope, reſenting his importunity, 
began to treat him roughly, ſaying, he was a ſor- 
cerer and a heretic, and that he would fend him to 
the inquiſilion. At theſe words, Don Illian called 


out aloud to the maid- ſervant to put down the par- 


tridges to roaſt, The imaginary pope found him 


ſelf in Toledo, and in the ſame apartment from 


which he had never ſtirred, and {till the very iden- 
tical dean of St. Jago; but ſo confounded and 
_ aſhamed at what had paſſed, that he could not look 


Don Illian in the face; who, re- conducting him to 


the door, wiſhed him a good night, telling him that 
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he had proved ſufficiently the ſtrength of his depen- 
_ dence upon him, in caſe he had aſſiſted him in the 
_ gratification of his ambitious views. — 


 FILIAL PIETY Rewarded. 


A Merchantof conſiderable trade, being by a train 


1 of loſſes and diſappointments, reduced to ne- 


gotiate a letter of licence from his creditors, all con- 
| ſented to give it him, except one, who not only pe- 

remptorily refuſed to join with the reſt, but ſued for 
his debt, which was about three hundred pounds, 
and threw the unhappy petitioner into a gaol. His 

ſon, who was then out of town, on the firſt news 
of this misfortune, without ſeeing his father, poſted 
directly to the houſe of this ſevere creditor, and em- 
ployed the moſt moving interceſhons for a diſcharge, 
But theſe producing no effect, he begged him to ac- 
cept of his perſon as a ranſom for his father's, and 
offered to go joyfully to priſon in his ſtead, This 
too being refuſed, the youth, in a tranſport of de- 


ſpair, embraced the knees of this inflexible creditor, 


and declared he would not ftir till he was either 
_ torn from them, or had obtained his ſuit, The 
_ creditor, ſtruck to the heart with ſo much reſolu- 
tion, in ſo worthy a cauſe, changed his purpoſes 
as if by miracle, and raifing him gently up, told 


him, that ſo good a ſon could not make a bad ſon- 
in-law; and that he hoped he would forgive his ſe- 


verity for the reparation he was diſpoſed to make 


for it, which was not to be confined to the re- 


| leaſe of his father, but be extended to the beſtowing 


upon him his only daughter, with a fortune that 
would amply make up the loſſes of his family. The 


joey of his lon may be more eaſily imagined, than 
1 that which was felt by the father, at the news of 
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His deliverince: the retricval of his affairs, and above 


all the evidences of filial piety, from which all this 


good was derived, 


PEER . —_—_———— * 
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The Prevalence of Love, and Force of Pass10N, 


ON Guzman, a wealthy merchant in the city 

of Madrid, was father to Juan, a youth of 

ſenſe and honour, and guardian to the lady Leonora, 
whoſe beauty was only exceeded by the viitues of 


her mind, 
The ſon is ward conceived for each other in 


their earlieſt years, a friendſhip which, in proceſs 


of time, terminated in the ſincereſt love and moſt 
_ cordial affection, and ſuch were their reſpective diſ- 


poſitions, as to afford the agreeable proſpect of a ſe- 


ries of uninterrupted happineſs. But an event 


occurred before the conſummation of their wiſhes, 


which caſt a gloom over all their pleaſing hopes, 


and produced the moſt exquiſite pain and anxiety, 


that can poſſibly torture the human mind. 


The Marquis de Mendoſa ſaw the beautiful Leo- 


nora, and was fo ſtruck with the luſtre of her 
charms, that he determined at all events to obtain 
her in marriage. As he was extremely rich, and 
had very great influence at court, he prevailed with 
Guzman to permit his addrefies to the lady, not- 
withſtanding her prior engagement with his own 
fon Juan, for whom it was ſuſpected he had pro- 
cured a perſon of much greater fortune than his 
fair and virtuous ward, 
Though Guzman determined to erifies 10 
nora to the will of the Marquis, he was at a loſs whe- 
ther he ſhould acquaint his ſon, that he had changed 
his mind concerning the match, or whether he 


mould impart it to bim by ſome common friend. 


At 
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At Iength, however, thinking himſelf the propereſt 


perſon to diſcloſe the affair, he took an opportunity 
of telling him, that for divers weighty reaſons he 


muſt reſign all thoughts of poſſeſſing Leonora, Don 


Juan was chunderſtruck at the information, and 


gave his father to underſtand, that though he owed 


him all duty and obedience, he could by no means 


telinquiſh a claim to which he was entitled by every 


pretenſion founded on juſtice or honour, Having 


hinted this, the generous youth retired to his cham- 


ber to avoid the preſſing inſtances of his father, who 
| afterwards ſent for Leonora, and acquainted her 
with the paſſion that the noble Marquis had con- 


ceived for her, and his deſign of aggrandizing 


her name by a ſpeedy marriage into ſo ancient and 
honourable a family. Leonora ſtarted at the pro- 
poſal, and ſolemnly vowed eternal celibacy, unleſs 
me gave her hand to the generous and conſtant 
Juan, who was ſole poſſeſſor of her heart, which 
therefore could not admit the ſmalleſt place for the 


greateſt monarch upon earth. Guzman, incenſed 


at the reſolution of his ward, proceeded to more vi- 
gorous meaſures, and after a ſevere reprimand for 
her obſtinacy, ordered her to prepare herſelf to re- 
ceive a viſit from the Marquis of Mendoſa, as a 
perſon with whom ſhe was allotted to ſpend the re- 

mainder of her life, and further enjoined her to de- 
ny the addreſſes of Juan. "This laſt injunRion com- 
pleted her deſpair, and her grief was almoſt turned 
to fury, inſomuch that ſhe departed from her guar- 
_ dian's apartment, in order to give full vent to the 
ſorrow which overwhelmed her faithful boſom. She 

had for ſome time paſt obſerved a coolneſs between 
Juan and his father, and now perceiving the cauſe, 
determined to write to him, wiſely judging that a 
_ perſonal interview at this critical juncture would in- 


flame the old man's reſentment, and excite him to 
ä L ; om fuck: 
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ſuch a conduct as would be productive of much diſ- 
quiet both to herſelf and lover. Accordingly ſhe 
acquainted him of the injunction laid upon her not 
to receive his addreſſes, and painted the ſtate and 
condition of her mind in the moſt ſtriking and af- 
fecting colours. The domeſtic who delivered the 
letter brought back an anſwer, in which Don Juan 
conjured her by the love ſhe had for him not to for- 
get him, and aſſured her that his life was in her 
hands, nor would he hold it by any other tenure 
than her conſtancy, 5 

As Don Juan, who was at this time on his fa- 
ther's buſineſs, abſent from Madrid, could not af- 
ford her immediate aſſiſtance, Leonora determined 
to go into a convent; and having imparted her deſign 


to her waiting-maid, a coach was prepared, which 
ſoon convey her to an abbey, of which the abbeſs 
was her relation and particular friend. Guzman no 


ſooner heard of his ward's elopement and the ſpot of 
her reſidence, than through the intereſt of the Mar- 
quis, he obtained permiſſion to place in the cons 
vent a woman that was one of his creatures, in order 


to be a ſpy upon Leonora: the nuns were likewiſe 
ordered to prevent any correſpondence between her 


and Don Juan. The Marquis ſent to-her repeated] 


to deſire permiſſion to viſit her at the grate, but ſhe 


always refuſed, and not without tokens of ſcorn, 
Incenſed at this behaviour, he determined to marry 
her merely to gratify his reſentment, and after de- 


| liberating on the means of accompliſhing his deſign, 
thought no expedient ſo effectual as that of remov- 


ing Juan to a conſiderable diſtance from Leonora, 
nor was it long before fortune preſented a favour- 


able opportunity. The lover, notwithſtanding the 
precautions of his father, and the vigilance of the 
woman placed by him in the convent as a ſpy upon 


his ward, had found means to correſpond with * 
. p 


L 24 
by letter, ſo that it was agreed through the affiſtafiee 


of the nun who was her confident, that Juan ſhould 
come in the night-time over a particular part of the 
garden-wall, that was not ſo high as the ref, and 


return after his viſit the ſame way, 


T be enraptured youth eagerly repaired to the ſpot 
appointed, but to his confuſton and aſtoniſhment had 


no ſeoner mounted the wall than he eſpied a perſon 
walking with two attendants behind him, in the 
ſtreet next to the garden. This perſon, anxiouſly 
defirous of knowing who had got into the convent, 
ſent for the watch, which he poſted at the very 
place where he 1magined he was to come back. 
Having made this diſpoſition, the Marquis de Men- 


doſa (for he was the perſon) ſent to acquzint the 
While 
the lovers, little ſuſpecting the freſh misfortune that 
Was ready to fall upon them, were giving each other 
the moſt reciprocal marks of their affection, they 
heard a confuſed noiſe in the convent, which obliged 
them to ſeparate, Don Juan haſtened over the wall, 


nuns that there was a man in the garden. 


but was no ſooner down than two men ruſhed upon 


him, took away his ſword, and in the king's name 
charged him to follow them. The captain of the 
guard cauſed him to be committed to priſon, and 
1 up an information againſt him, which was next 
day laid before the ſolicitor-general. 
Don Juan now imagined that his ruin was un- 
avoidable, the violation of the walls of a convent 
being in Spain conſidered as a capital offence. - His 
death, indeed, appeared inevitable, and the affair be» 
came the common topic of diſcourſe throughout the 
metropolis, where Don Juan was generally beloved : 
all men of honour pitied his caſe, and ſolicited for 
him, but with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs, Don Guz-_ 
man and the Marquis now came to a reſolution of 
propoſing to Leonora (as the king favoured the de- 


ſign) 
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fon) this alternative; cither to ſave the life of Ju 
by conſenting to wed Mendoſa, or haften his death 


by an obſtinate refuſal, A propoſal of ſo delicate 
and important a nature could not but greatly em- 


barraſs the diſtreſſed fair one, who evinced ever 

token of doubt and anxiety, and at length burſt into 
this exclamation: If this is the only way of ſav- 
ing the life of Don Juan, I rather chuſe to die 
« with him, as I am well aſſured he loves me too 
c well to conſent to live upon ſuch terms, and 


would grieve that I had prevented his dcat! h by 


& ſuch a conceſſion !“ 
The Marquis, enraged at her perſeverance, de- 


clared, that as ſhe was willing that Don Juan ſhould 


die, he would join with the nuns in proſecuting him, 
and aſſiſt thoſe who ſought his ruin. This declara- 
tion touched Leonora in the moſt ſenſible part, in- 
fomuch that her reſolution failing, ſhe conſented, 
in order to ſave the life ſhe heid moſt dear, and hays 
ing ſlowly uttered, “ Save the life of Don Juan, 


„ will obey,” fainted. The Marquis procured 


her relief, and when ſhe recovered, ſhe deſired to be 
carried to her chamber. 

The pardon was accordingly procured for Juan, 
but, previous to the delivery, Mendoſa being for 


concluding the marriage, the unfortunate Leonora 


was wedded to his mortal enemy, whom nevertheleſs 
ſhe conſidered as his deliverer. 


Don Juan heard nothing of theſe tranſactions in 


5 the priſon, where he was abandoned to the moſt me- 


lancholy reflections, ſo that he waited with impa- 
tience the time of his death ; and the thoughts of 


its approach was the only comfort he had, when the 
news was brought that the king had ſigned his par- 
don. On his being acquainted with the terms, de- 

ſeription cannot paint the agitation of his ſoul, as 


er various impreſians conſequent upon it ſeemed 1 
as 
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as it were to have broken the very ſprings which put 
It in motion. 


The perſon who acquainted him with Leonora's 


marriage, endeavoured to pacify him by a vindica- 
tion of her conduct, giving bim a particular detail 
of what his unfortunate miſtreſs had ſuffered, and 
of the neceſſity to which ſhe was reduced, of giving 


ber hand to the Marquis of Mendoſa. 


The generous youth ſtood motionleſs for ſome 
time, till at length the paſſion he had for Leonora 
| having recovered entire poſſeſſion of his ſoul, he 
_ cried out, in a plaintive tone, “ Alas! why has ſhe 
loved me to ſuch a degree? or rather, why did 
e ſhe not let me die? what ſhall I do with a life E 


© {o much hate?“ 


While Don Juan was thus complaining, the of- 


| ficers of juſtice came te ſet him at liberty; and he 


RD 


* 


no ſooner reached his own habitation, than he wrote 
to Leonora, expreſſing the greateſt concern for the 
late tranſaction, and his unfeigned deſire of the ſa- 
tisfaction of dying at her feet. She returned an im- 
mediate anſwer, modeſtly vindicating her Tate con- 
duct, and repreſenting the inexpediency of granting 


the favour requeſted, : 


The unfortunate Juan was ſo affected by this 
dircumſtance, that he reſolved to indulge melancholy 


till it put an end to his misfortune, and accordingly 
ſhut himſelf up at home, ſpending all his time in 


venting the bittereſt complaints againſt the ſeverities 
of his fortune. 


While he was in this fituation, a ſtranger deſired 


to ſpeak with him, and was no ſooner admitted into 
his apartment, than he declared himſelf to have been 
the ſervant of the Marquis of Mendoſa, that his 
Niſter had diſcovered him when he got into the con- 


vent, ſent him immediately to give notice of it to 


the nuns, and poſted the watch under the wall, by 


Whom he was arreſted, 
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The injured Juan, who could not ſtifle his re- 


ſentment a ſingle moment, immediately ſent the 


Marquis a challenge, couched in ſuch terms as he 
could not refuſe without bringing au eternal ſtigma 


on his character; it being therefore accepted, the 


antagoniſts met, and without any parley drew their 
{words and fought moſt furiouſly. After a ftrenu- 


ous encounter, Juan determining to put an end by 
one puſh, to a duel which had laſted ſo long, made 


a full paſs at the Marquis, and run him into the 
breaſt ; but received at the ſame time a ſtab in the 
bottom of his belly, which was altogether as dan- 
gerous. Both of the combatants loſt ſo much blood 
that they could no longer ſtand on their feet, but 


fell down together the moment that a coach came 


up to them. This proved to be the carriage of Leo- 
nora, who having ſeen the challenge upon the table, 
had haſtened with all ſpeed to prevent the fatal con- 


ſequence, Words eannot expreſs the divided ſtate 
of the unfortunate Leonora's mind in this critical 


ſituation. Duty engaged her to ſupport her huſ- 


band; affection diverted her attention towards her 


lover ; ſhe ſhed tears in abundance while ſhe was 


ſtopping the blood that flowed from the wounds of 
her huſband ; nor where the tears leſs ſincere that 


were ſhed for the wounds of Don Juan, which con- 
tinued bleeding. But the principal ſource of her 


grief was the neceſſity ſhe was under of leaving her 
lover in that condition: love, however, at length 
prevailed over decorum; and ſhe ſtaid till a ſervant 
whom ſhe had ſent to the convent of the Carthu- 


fans, brought ſome of the nuns attendants, who 
carried Don Juan to the convent. 
Though no audible converſe paſſed upon this oc- 
caſion between Leonora and Juan, the Marquis 


could not but perceive the cauſe of his wife's delay- 


ing her return hame, nor could any thing but the 


languot 
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8 the Spaniard offering to ſwear that the horſe Was his 
; | N | | : | own, 


1 28 ] 


Iangour conſequent on the duel prevent him from 


reproaching her in the ſevereſt terms. The duel 
was well known at court; but as neither of their 
wounds proved mortal, juſtice took no cognizance 
of the matter and there was no proſecution. 


When the Marquis recovered from his wounds, 


ſuch continual diſputes happened between him and 


his ſpouſe, who could not bear the leaſt indignity 


offered to the name of her beloved Juan, that a ſe- 


paration being agreed upon, Leonora betook herſelf 
to a ſolitary retirement in order to indulge her re- 


flections on the extraordinary fortunes through 


which ſhe had paſted, before ſhe had attained to the 
age of five and twenty years. Don Juan, whoſe 


love though paſſionate was honourable, and there» 
fore would not ſuffer him to make the leaſt indign 
propoſal to its object, determined to quit Madrid, 
and had almoſt hniſhed the neceflary preparations 
for his departure, when he received the news that 
the Marquis, in a fit of jealouſy, rage and deſpair, 
had plunged a fatal javelin into his breaſt, and in a 
moment put a period to a more wretched exiſtence. 
This circumſtance fo affected old Guzman, that 
ſenſible of his error in preventing, for a time at leaſt, 
a union deſigned by heaven, he haſtened to his ſon, 


and himſelf conducted him to his beauteous bride, 


and ſoon after joined their hands, to the general joy 


of the family, and the whole city of Madrid. 
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Tur SAGACIOUS INDIAN. 


X NIndianof Peru, who had loft a horſe, dif- 
141 covered, after diligent ſearch, that a Spaniard 
had ſtolen it: he complained to the magiſtrate of the 
place, and the parties were ordered to appear; when 


( 29 } 
own, the poor Indian was on the point of Inf ing his 
cauſe; but. tudden]y throwing a cloke over the 
horſe's head, he ſaid to the Spaniard. If it be 
really your horſe, you can ſurely tell of which 
« eye he. is blind.” The Spaniard, after ſome he- 


ſitation, and depending at leaſt on the chance of the 


gueſs, ſaid, it was the left. May it pleaſe your 
„ worſhip,” ſaid the indian, taking the cloke off, 
she is blind of neither.” The judge perceiving 
the roguery of the Spaniard, and admiring the na- 
tural acuteneſs of the Indian, ordered the horſe to be 
reſtored to him, with: colts of ſuit, and committed 


the thief to priſon, 
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1 RID E. Whimſically Po NISHED, 
A Grave ſupercilious maſter of a college in Ox- 


ford, having ſome affairs to tranſact in Lon- 
don, ſet out for it, for the firit time of his life, 
without knowing a ſtep of the road: but thinking 


it beneath his dignity to enquire, he rode cloſe after : 


the ſftage-coach which he knew was bound for that 


City, and by not loſing ſight of it, got ſnug and well 
to High-Wickam, Here indeed he happened to put 


up at a different inn; but keeping a ſharp Jook-out 


for his pilot-coach, it appeared at length, and fol- 


lowing it as before, found himſelf in the evening 
ſafely arrived—at Oxford. The caſe was thus: the 


coach had exchanged paſſengers with that which 


came from London, and, by returning to Oxford 
had led the grave Doc into this miſtake, 
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Tur SLAVE of DAMASCUS. 
A Slave, who had fled from the Caliph of Da- 

maſcus, being retaken, the Caliph in his pre- 
ſence conſulted the Vizier upon his puniſhment, 


The Vizier adviſed his being immediately put to 


death: at hearing of which the flave cried out, 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, I ſhall contentedly ſub- 
mit to this ſentence, if I have one favour previouſly 


granted me, What is that, ſaid the Caliph? Why, 
that I may kill this Vizier, who has adviſed my 
death, for then your majeſty will have cauſe to order 


me to execution; whereas my preſent fault of eſ- 


caping only from a ſervitude to which I was not 
born, does not deſerve fo rigorous a ſentence, © Sir,“ 
Interrupted the Vizier, I have diſcovered that my 
„ own raſhneſs has expoſed me to this ſlave; 1 
4c ought to have reflected, that an attack upon the 
life of another is unjuſt and cruel, and can never 

c be made without endangering one's own,” The 
 flave was forgiven, and immediately made free. 
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ion of two unfortunate HUsBANDs, 


1 of FEMALE ART in 
the Deſtru 


D URING the reign of Lewis XIV, of France, 
a young gentleman named Levant, of ſmall 
fortune but honourable deſcent, took a reſolution of 
attending his ſovereign, among others, in an expe- 
dition againſt Holland, in order to augment his 
cCircumſtances, and add to his reputation. At the 
time of his departure, he had been married but three 
months to a young lady of great beauty, who having 
heard no tidings concerning him for five years, con- 
cluded he had fallen in battle. This opinion bein 
e : confirm 
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7 confirmed by a letter from one of her baden 
maoſt intimate friends, who baſely deſigned to ſup- 
plwant him in her affections, the lady thought herſelf 
a4 liberty to change her condition a ſecond time, 
Tue pretended friend arrived ſoon after at Paris, 
and waiting upon her under pretence of delivering to 
' her a diamond ring, the property of her deceaſed 
\/ Huſband, (as ſuppoſed) found means to inſinuate 
himſelf into her good graces, and in a few days ob 
| * _ fained her in marriage. The ſecond huſband not 
: proving fo aorceable | in his temper and deportment 
| as the former, (though it wil! appear at the ſequel 
© fhe had little love for either) ſhe heartily repented 
of th: match, and wiſhed for a ſpeedy excmp- 
tion from the obligation. In a ſhort time, how- 
ever, ſhe received a very unexpected viſit from the 
7 firſt huſband, who was entirely ignorant of his 
„„ ſecond marriage; and when acquainted withe 
Þ it, abſo! utely excu! pated her, and determined to 
5 abide by the deciſion of the law, It was accord- 
| inply decreed in court, that ſhe ſhould quit the 
ſecond, and return to the former huſband, with 
Which ſhe ſeemed heartily ſatisfied, inſomuch that 
they lived together very happily, a and the affected to 
beheve towards him with the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
affection. This feigned diſpoſition ſo conciliated his 
eſteem, that he indulged her in the moſt unreaſon- 
able deſires; and as he was extremely unealy if any 
thing rifled her temper, he enquired of her one day, 
when ſhe put on a moſt dejected countenance, the 
cauſe of her anxiety, when the artful vixen thus 
replied : How can I refrain from concern ſince 
I am perſuaded you are now in greater danger 
% than you could be in the Dutch war, as I am 
ce credibly aſſured my ſecond huſband has taken a 
© reſolution to aſſaſſinate you that he may enjoy 
me; hence you may eaſily judge, that I, Who 
love you moſt tenderly, cannot have a moment's | 
"OY peace 


. 5 1 
s peace either night or day, till I am delivered from 
e my too well grounded fears, by the deſigned vil- 
“e lainy being prevented through the detection or 
« deſtruction of your unworthy rival.” The huſ- 
band was greatly alarmed at the information, and 
being enamoured to diſtraction of this inſidious wo- 
man, reſolved to execute whatever ſhe ſhould pro- 
poſe, Accordingly, having inſinuated to him, that 
there was no other medium than that of killing or 
being killed, ſhe propoſed that the rival ſhould be 
Invited to ſup with them before his departure for 
Burgundy, (which was at hand) and that then the 
affair ſhould be accompliſhed. The manner of his 
death, as concerted between them, was the firſt to 
ply bim with liquor, in which a fleeping potion 
was to be infuſed, and then, having ſent the ſervants 
on divers errands, to ſtrangle him. The man ac- 
cepting the invitation, carne according to appoint- 
ment, and the murder was committed without the 
leaſt noiſe or reſiſtance; but the moſt cxtsordinary 
circumſtance was the method this cunning lady took 
to free herſelf from the guilt, and involve her re- 
maining huſband in ruin and deſtructon. She de— 
ſired her accomplice to take the body on his moul- 
. ders, in order to convey it to the river behind the 
garden wall, and as he was paſſing along artfully 
tacked his clothes to thoſe of the decea ſed ; ſo that 
when he came to the very brink of ike river, ne 
gave her loaded huſband a violent puſh, and at one 
ſtroke ſent both the dead and the living to the 
bottom. | 
It was the general opinion of the town for ſome 
time, that the two rivals were gone to decide the 
_ quarrel in ſome remote place, but the bodies being 
found about a month after by ſome n{hermen, the 
wife was taken up on ſuſpicion, end according to 
the Jaws of France being threatened with torture 
unlcis ſhe confeſſed, ſhe made a full diſcovery, and 
| | | | Was 
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\ FI was burnt alive as 2 juſt puniſiment ſor ſo atrocious 

. and complicated a crime, 

FW > ; 3 
d. | Tus MOCK DOCTOR, 

j- * 

-. ELVETIUS, phyſician in ordinary to the 
it | 11 Queen ot France, had a coachman whoſe in- 
r þ|* tellecs did not very much exceed thoſe of the beatts 
3 be drove. John, however, one day took it into his 
Dr |7 head to tell his maſter that he was weary of being 
je no better than a coachman at fmall wages, and hard 
is work, and that he had a great mind to be a Kenne 
e of phyſic, which ke obſerved was a much more eat 

n ay of Setting money; and that poſnbly, with a us 
ts tle good luck, he might come to ride in a chariot 
c- | of his own, inſtead of driving another's, © A phyſi - 
t- | cian, John!” ſays his maſter, but how are you qua- 
be | lifed?”” „Oh! astothat ,wafter, you need never fear,” | 
ry | replied John, if you will give me fome of your in- 
ok |! ftructions, teach me a dozen cramp words, and let- 
e- mea viſit a few patients with you, Fil warrant you J 
le- will do and ſay as you do, and 1 ſhall be bound to 
al- ⁵ pray for you the longeſt day 1 have to live, 
ne Helvetius humoured the fellow's project, and told | 
ily him, he would take him out the next day upon a 
hat [3 viſit to one of his patients. Accordingly John, after 
ſne providing an occaſional coachman, and being 
ne FF equipped by his maſter with a voluminous wiz, and 
the all the formal exterior of his new profeflion, went 

95 with him to a patient, with whom the plan had been 
me concerted the night before, Being admitted, the 
the Doctor, after the uſual proceſs of feeling the gen- 
ing tleman's pulſe, and the like, which was heedfully 
the Temarked by the candidate, deſtred to know ho -w- 
x to many ſtools he had had, and What was the condi- 
ture tion of them. Upon this a pan Was brought to him 
and | 
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EN 
of chantilly porcelain, virgin ware out of the ſhop, 
when the Doctor gravely called for a ſpoon, and by 
Way of taſting, eat two or three ſpoonfuls, aſſuring 
his patient that it was very laudible matter; and fo 
in fact it was, being no other than an excellent mar- 
malade of apricots prepared for carrying on the jeſt. 
John, whoſe ſtomach had turned at firſt, recovered 
a little at ſeeing his maſter eat ſo ſavourouſly, The 
Doctor took his fee, and they left the patient. The 


next day John was ſent alone, where after mimick- 


ing as near as he could what his maſter had done on 
the preceding day, he came in courſe to the ſtate of 


the ſtools. The pan and ſpoon were then produced, 


and John, who had reſolved to act his part through- 
out, took a ſpoonful, and was properly affected both 
by the taſte and ſmell of the contents, being real, 


unadulterated, fecal matter. This diſconcerted 


John's preſcription ſo much, that the patient pre- 
tending to be affronted, diſmiſſed him without the 


cConſolation of a fee. John returned home cured of 
his ambition of being a Doctor; and requeſted as a 


great fayour, to be re- inſtated on his coach- box. 


A BO ATS WAINesõ Contrivance to ſave 
ae himſelf from being EATEN, — 


TFT HEN the famous Dampier was making 
his wild ſearches, they happened to be out 


at ſea, far diftant from any ſhore, in want of all ne- 


ceſſaries, inſomuch that they began to look, not 
without hunger, on each other. The boatſwain 
was a fat, healthy, freſh fellow, and attraQed the 
eyes of the whole crew. In ſuch extreme neceſſit 


all ceremony was laid aſide, all forms of ſuperiority 
were forgot: the captain was fafe only by being 


carrion, and the beatſwain muſt be cut up. He 
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ſaw their intention, and defired he might ſpeak a 
few words before they proceeded ; which being ber- 
mitted, he ſpoke as follows: : 


5 Gentlemen ſailors, 
Far be it from me to ſpeak for any private ad- 
vantage of my own, but I ſhould not die with a 


good conſcience, if | did not confeſs to you that 
am not found, I ſay, gentleinzn, juſtice and 
„the teſtimony of a good conſcience, as well as 
love of my country, to which, I hope vou will 


all return, oblige me to own, that Black Kate, at 
** Deptford, has made me very unſafe to eat; and 


"Fs 1 ſpœak 15 with name) 1 an afraid L ſhould poi- 
ſon you.“ 


This ſpeech had an excellent effect in the boat- 


ſwain's favour; but the ſurgeon protel Red he had 
cured him, and, as a proof of the truth of his afler- 


tion, offered to eat the firſt ſteak himſelf, The boats 
iwain replied, (lice a true orator who knew his au- 
ditors, and in h- opes of gaining time) “ That he was 
„ heartily glad if he could be for their ſervice, and 


„ he thanked the furgeon for his information. 


% However, faid he, I muſt inform you for your 


* own good, that ever ſince my cure 1 have been 


very t thirity and dropſical; 1 therefore preſume 
it would de much better to tap me and drink me 


6 oft, than eat me at once, and have no man in the 


© ſhip fit to be drank.” As he was going on with 
his harangue, a freſh gale aroſe, which gave them 


hopes of a better repaſt at the neareſt Hole, to which 
they arrived che next: Warming 
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CHDERFUL STORY. 


- 


. D the latter end of queen Ann's wars, 


ptain John! Beams, commander of the Vork 
nierchant, arrived at Barba doe de from England. Hav- 
ing ditembarked all his lading, which conſiſted 
biete of coals the tails , Y J b ] d 
iir } [ COa:sy the 101 110 978 Wi 9 14 Deen emp Oe 


11) 418 dirty work, ventured into the fea to waſh 
tnemſelves; they had not been long in the water 
before à perſon on oard ſpicd a ſhark making to- 
wards them, a and gave them notice of their danger; 


upon which they ſwam back, and all of them, ex- 
cept one men, reached the boat in ſafety: him the 


monſter overtook; and griping ew? by the imal} of 
the back, ſoon cut him afuncer and ſwallowed the 


Jower part of his body: the remaining part was 


/ 
taken up a and carried onboard. The deceaſed had 
on board a dear and intimate friend, who no ſooner 
ſaw the remaining part of the lifeleſs trunk of his 


much loved companion, then he vowed to make the 


devourer diſgorge the other, or Joſe his life in the 
;ttempt; then plurged inftant'y into the fea; the 
ſhark beheid him, and made furioully-towards him, 


Both were equally eager, the one of his prey, the 


other to revenge his friend's untimely death, The 
moment the ſhack opened his rapacious Jaws, his 
2dverſary dexterouſ]; diving, nd graſping him with 
his left hand, ſomewhat below the e upper fins, ſuc- 


ceſfs fully employed his knife in his rignt hand, giv- 
ing him repeated ſtabs in the belly: the enraged | 


ſhark, aſter many unavailing efforts, finding bim- 
ſelf overmatched in his own element, e e ee 


to diſengage himſelf; ſometimes plunging towards 
the botton:, ſometimes rolling on the ſurface of the 
waves. The crew of ſeveral ſurrounding veſſels 


a ucheld the unequal conflict, uncertain from which 


of 
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of the combatants the ſtreams of blood had flowed: 
til! at length the ſhark, much weakened by the loss 

of blood, made towards the ſhore. The failor now 
mull with the hope of victory, puſhed his foe with 
redoubled ardour, and by the help of an ebbing 
tide, dragged him en ſhore, ripped open his bowel ; 
and having united the fevered carcaſe of his frivq 


laid both parts of the as in one hoſpitable grave, 


— 8 
8 1 


Tas HUMOROU 8 COBLER. 


Candidate for a feat in parliament, who to 

gain a temporary popularity in a ſmall bo- 
rough, practiſcd every mean condeſcenſton, was in- 
formed that nothi ing cou tend more to ſecure his 
election than the winning over a certain coblet, 
who, what with his relations amongſt the voters, 
and the facetiouſnefs of his humour, has a very con- 
fiderable intereſt, THe accordingly applied to him 
for his favour ; when the cobler ſaid, “ Fils mi, and 


then Il'IHrcadily talk with you. * This was imme 


diately complied with, © Now,” continued the cob- 
ler, if for the fake of a few votes, you would kiis 


K 
n begrimed f face of ſuch a dirty, low-lived black- 


£6 guard as { am, I make no doubt, but for a place: 


© or a penſion you would kiſs any finooth courticr's 


e backiide ; ſo, my very ſlabbe ring friend, you. have 


no vote of mine, I prom! ife POR 


Tar PR AIS E of LAZ IN ESS. 


[In a humorous Letter to a Lady.] 


90 expect, perhaps, madam, i in this, an apo- 
logy for lazineſs; but behold a panegyric, 
* a panegyric in form it would be, if I was not 


too lazy to write one, However, buried in a well- 
4 — boliteced 
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bol ſtered downy elbow chair, with my legs canted 
over one of the arms, between whiſtling and vawnu- 
ing, I ordered my emanuenſis to ſet down ſome in- 


digeſt thoughts that occurred to me towards the 


plan of ſuch a work. 
Expoſition of the Work. 


Whatever is of moſt advantage to all conditions, 
public and private, muſt be the moſt perfect ſcheme, 
hat of lazineſs then unites in it theſe rare quali- 
| ties. 

Advantages to the Government. 


A government is compleatly happy, that has a 


number of lazy people under it. 


The truly lazy, as they have no ambition, are 


ſar from forming any cabals, or engaging in any 


party: on the contrary, they make the quieteſt of | 


all ſubjects. 

- Provided you do. not d ſturb their ata tran- 
quillity, they never criticiſe the meaſures of govern- 
ment. If it coſts them no more than a little mo- 

ney, they think they have a good bargain of it, A 

: an- woe of caſe is worin a ae | 


Advantages to Society, 


They are never guilty of flander : for ſcarcely 


_ exerciſing any thought about themſelves, they have 


none to beſtow upon the affairs of their neighbours. 


Their lazineſs is alſo a ſecurity for their being 


juſt: they value their eaſe too much to contrive or 
practiſe any wrong. 


They are incapable of going through the fatigues 
of a law-ſuit: who, therefore, would not wiſh to 


Have them for relations! ? | 
6 ; Libels 
| | "4 
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Libels and ſatires they never publiſh ; the trouble 


it would coſt to write them, ſaves them even from 
the imputation. Careleſs of their own reputation, 


Wo: have no motive to attack that of others. 


General Reflexions, and Heads of Chapters. 


Lazineſs preſerves the probity of an honeſt man, 


and fruſtrates the deſigns of the diſhoneſt ; retire- 


ment, which thouſands give themſelves up to, un- 
der various pretences, is only a diſguiſe tor lazi- 
neſs. 


Philoſophy and apathy are nothing but lazi- 


neſs. 


Conſtancy is lazineſs itſelf, which hates the 


trouble of changing. 


Deſcription of voluptuouſneſs. Its intimate alli- 


ance with lazineſs. 
Examination of the heart 2nd ſentiments of men. 


He enjoys in proportion to his lazineſs. 


Means of obtaining . 
Means of preſerving it. 


Picture of an eligible n Criticiſm upon 


the ſtate that is oppoted to if, 
Quotations from a number of excellent Kaiba 


antient and modern, who have written in praiſe of 
lazineſs, and of the lazy. The catalogue of thoſe 
whoſe works implicitly form the panegyric' upon la- 


Zineſs, would be too immenſe. 


I enjoy all these ideas ; but am too lazy. to com· 
municate them, being wearied even to death with 
dictating: this plan. I wiſh ſome charitable hand 


Would under take the work for the good of mankind : 


SS Fe 
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T ſhudde r, however, at the thought of al the laboux 


it would coſt him. | 
I have the honour to be, 


Madam, yours, &c: 


5 WAY 


—_ 


The Story of CLA RIND A; containing many 
remarkable Adventures, and ſome uſeful Hints. 


NYLARINDA was neither born to « fortune, nor 


poſſeſſed of the ſmalleſt hare of beauty, but in 
the early part of life applied herſelf ſo ſteadily to 
reading and the improvement of the mind, that it 
appeared ſhe deſigned to atone by the excellence of 
her underſtanding, for the defects of her perſon. 
But when ſhe arrived to years of maturity, and be- 
came conve { nt with the World, either the flatteries 
Which her wit procured her, or her natural vanity, 


engaged her to imagine her eyes had as much power 


as her underſtanding. 

She bad naturally a great inclination for poetry, 
and her ſuceſs in one ſong attracted the notice of 
a young gentleman of very conſiderable fortune, 
who ſoon became enamoured of her happy talents in 
ballad writing. Clarinda attributed the impreſſion, 
not to her poetry but her beauty; however, ſhe con- 
tinued to furniſh bim with ſuch productions as 
flattered his vanity and humoured his caprice; till 
at length, that ſhe might no longer miſtake the 


cauſe of her mighty influence over him, he pre- 
ſented her with a purſe of an hundred guineas, and 


ſettled on her fifty pounds a year, in token of his 
regard to her poctical genius, 


This greatly enhancing her opinion of hs own. 
Capacity „ ſhe determined on cuitting the country 


Where 
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where ſhe then reſided, and repaired to London, 
the rendezvous of the gay, the young and the fair. 
Thus reſolved, ſhe ſent a perſon to Cambridge 
{from whence ſhe was diſtant but two miles) to 
take a place for her in the coach, It was her for- 
tune to go up with a young {tudent of the univer- 
ſity, whom we ſhall call Urbanus, who was himſelf 
an admirer of the muſes, and acquainted with moſt 


of the beaux eſprits i in London of either ſex. Cla- 
rinda, by repeating ſome of her verſes, and her at- 


tracting deportment, perfectly engaged the young 


ſtudent in her ſervice. 


Being arrived in town, ſhe took leave of her new 


acquaintance at the inn, having been informed be- 


fore how ſhe might ſend to him as ſoon as ſhe was 
ſettled, which the deſigned to do, by his advice, as 
near Covent Garden as poſſible, that being a place 
whither the wits generally rcſort, Accordingly, in 
a few days ſhe took a genteel lodging in South- 

ampton-ſtreet, where, when ſhe was axed, Ui 


"Kari had "be notice, and as {on repaired to her 


abode, He gallanted her about to the female wits, 


and introduced all the male whom he thought wor- 


thy of her accquaintance, It was not long before 
her lodgings were the daily reſort of many who 
really had wit, and of more who deſired to be 
thought to have it, inſomuch that in the ſpace of 
about ſix months ſhe had ingratiated herſelf into 
the favour of many of her own ſex of quality, as 


ſhe knew how to fatter them exquiſitely well; and 


the men of figure and quality, as well as thoſe of 
wit, conſtantly paid their attendance on the Jadies 


at her apartment. Among the reſt, there was a gen- 


tleman of great fortune, ho 1 A perſon of into 
lerable vanity, tha at Without either parts 67 berſon 


ſet himſelf up as a prodigy for accompliſuments 


both of body and mind. Clarinda determined to 
C 6 avail 


42 
avail herſelf of theſe folbles, 
to ſecure ſo valuable a prize, and as no method ap- 
peared fo effectual as that of perſuading him ſhe was 
in love with him, the ſent him a ſong to that effect, 
which pierced him through the very ſoul; and a 
mixture of vanity and compaſſion made him reſolve 


to make the pocteſs his er Whatever might be the 


conſequence. The wed ding-day was therefore ap- 
pointed, and to make as lictle notie as pollible, it was 


reſolved that the nuptia] is ſhould be celebrated at a 
place between thirty or forty miles diſtant from 


London. 


Thus Clatinda by the force of her wit, from a a 


ſtate of obſcurity rendered herſelf reſpected by th 


moſt ſenſible part of the town, and laid ſuch 4 
foundation for ere in life, as nothing but the 
She was now 
and a very good. 


ſame cauſe could poſſibly deſtroy. 
miſtreſs of a reputable huſband, 
eiate, which arc two neceſſar) ingredients in the 
compoſition of a woman's felicity. 
with tolerable ſatisfaction in the country for about 


two months; but the ſeaſon of the year, and. 
Clarinda's extreme love of converſation, rendered 
this ſequefered life very diſagreeable, ſo that they 
Te; aired to London, and having taken an elegant 
houſe in Pall-mall, were viſited by the gay and airy, 


from all quarters of the town, 

Would-be, 
though poſſeſſed « of ſo high an opinion of himſelf, 
was of a very jealous diſpoſition, and of conſe- 
quence ſoon grew weary of ſuch a promiſcuous con- 
courſe of men and women as his wife Clarinda 
drew together, He like wiſc fancied that thoſe free- 


coms ſhe permitted to ſome of her male viſitors, 
whom ſhe called platonic lovers, was only a ſpe- 


cious pretext to Cover more criminal concerns, and 


therefore firſt admoniſhed his lady, that this conduct 


Was 


in order, if poſſible 


They lived: 


(for that was her huſband's. aaine} 
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was not agreeable to him; and when that would 


not prevail, he flatly informed her, that for the 
future his doors ſhould. be ſhut againſt all manner 


of company. | 
It would be tedious to recount the daily alterca- 
tions which this reſolution of 3Vouil-be produced: 


ſuffice it therefore to obſerve, that om words the 


ſurly huſband proceeded to blows; from blows to a 
ſeparation of beds; and from thence, ina few months, 


to a ſeparation of families. 


Clarinda, however, applied to Doctors Commons, 
and having obtained a very handſome ſeparate 
maintenance, fixed herſelf in new lodgings, which 
ſoon became the reſort of the gay and the witty. 

Urbanus, her firſt acquaintance, had been ſome 
time out of town, and therefore ignorant of the 


molt important revolutions of her lite, eſpecially of 


the unſettled and various parts of it, fince matrimo- 


ny. He retained his love for her, and frequently 


expreſſed it; ſhe received it as her cuſtom was, and 
permitreg him to be her platonic admirer, _ 
Would- be, notwithſtanding the ſeparation, ſome-. 


times viſited. her, and happening to come at a time 


when Urbanus was Eifling her, and ſhe admitting 
his embraces with all the patience that ſhe could a 
huſband, the jealous madman, fired with indignation,, 
drew his ſword, and at one "paſs ſlew the unfortu- 
nate ſtudent. Clarinda, expecting the ſame fate, 
fled out of the room, and whilſt her huſband's rage 
purſued her, the houſe was alarmed; and 
Would-be taken into cuſtody for the murder of 


| Urbanus. 


This was a melancholy effect of her follies, but 
the conſequence was moſt dreadful, fince ſhe was 
compelled to be an evidence againſt her own huſ- 
band, and he was caſt by her evidence dae, the 
other being only circumſtances. 

Tho 
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Th e raſh Would-be was condemned, and ſuffered 


the ſentence of the law, declaring his entire averſion 


_ to Clarinda, curſing the day on which he had firſt. 
ſeen her, and that day above all, when he was ſo 


infatuated as to wed her. 


This fatal accident ſtruck Clarindia with fome 
ſerious reflections on the dire event of her obſtina- 
cy and conquetry, ſo that burning all her books of 
wit and poetry ſhe retired into the remoteſt part 
of Wales; where contenting herſelf with her 


annuity of fifty pounds, ſhe led a miſerable life till 
death put an end to her troubles; affording a me- 


morable proof, of how little conſequence mere 
wit is, when compared with the accompliſhments 


of a wife. 


The two N EG RO | F R 1 E N D 8. 


MONG the negroes belonging to a gentle- 

man of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher' S, Was a 
young woman, whom thoſe of her own complection 
looked upon as a moſt extraordinary beauty. There 
were alſo in the ſame plantation two young fellows 
remarkable for the comelineſs of their perſons, and 
for the ſleady friendſhip they bore each other. It 


happened that both of them fell in love with the fe- 


male negro abovementioned, who would have 
been very glad to have taken 33 of them for her 


huſband, provided they could have agreed between 


themſelves which ſhould be the man: but they were 


both ſo patonately- in love, that neither of them 
could think of giving her up to this rival; and 


at the ſame time ſo true to one another, that 
neither of them would think of attempting to gain 
her without his friend's conſent. The torments of 
| theſe lovers were the conſtant diſcourſe of the poor 
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of the family to which they belonged, who could 


not forbear obſerving the ſtrange complication of 


| paſſions which perplexed the hearts of the poor 
negroes, who often dropped expreſſions of the un- 


eaſineſs they underwent, and how impoſſible it was 
ſor either of them ever to be happy. 5 
After a long ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, 


truth and jealouſy, they one day took a walk toge- 
ther into a wood, taking their miſtreſs along with 
them ; where after abundance of lamentations, they 

ſtabbed her to the heart, of which ſhe immediately 


died. 
A ſlave who was at his work, not far from the 


place where this tragica] affair was ated, hearing the 


ſhrieks of the dying perſon, ran to ſee what was the 


_ occaſion of them. He there diſcovered the woman 
lying dead upon the ground, with the two negroes, 
one on each fide of her, kiſſing the dead body, weep- 
ing over it, and beating their breaft in the ut- 
moſt agonies of grief and deſpair. He immedi- 
ately ran to the Engliſh family, with the news of 
what he had ſeen; who upon coming to the place 
ſaw the woman dead, and the two negroes expiring 


by her with wounds they had given themſelves, 
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The SURGEON and MALEFACTOR, 


1 is a cuſtom with ſome ſurgeons who beg the 
bodies of condemned malefactors, to go to the 
gaol and bargain for the carcaſe with the criminal 
himſelf. One of the Faculty went according to 
cuſtom, and was admitted to the condemned men 
on the morning they were to die. He communica- 
ted his buſineſs and fell into diſcourſe with a little 
fellow, who refufed twelve ſhillings, and inſiſted 
upon fifteen for his body. An undaunted fellow 


who 
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who was condemned for murder, very forwardly, and 


like a man who was wiſhing to deal, told him, erue 
Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little dry fellow, © hap 
* who has bcen half ſtarved all his life, and is now | prell 
half dead with fear, cannot anſwer your purpoſe, ] laft: 
I have ever lived highly and freely, my veins || C 
* are full, J have not ad in impriſonment; you not 


c ſee my creſt {wells to your knife, and after - poo! 
**  FncK- Ketch has done, upon my honour you'll to! 


—— . CO AS r * ow 
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* find me as found as any bullock in the markets. of a 
| « Come, for twenty mi! lings Jam your man,” — by! 
1 „Done,“ ſays the! Surgen, 6 there's a guinea,” tene 

I This vitty rogue took the moncy, and as 2 us as of 
he had it in his nand, cries, ** A bite, I am tobe that 
5 06 * hanged in chains: it u 
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Tur CR UEL OFFIO ER Puniſhed, | ti: 
and 
N the reign of Queen Anne, a ſoldier belonging If : 
10 a marching regiment, which was quartered | clo, 
in the city of Worceſter, was taken up for deſer- wh 
tion; and being tried before a court martial was of | 
ſentenced to be ſhot, The colonel and lieutenant- 1 
colonel being at that time at London, the command che 
of the regiment deſcended in courſe to the major, a 1 
man of a moſt eruel and inhuman diſpoſition. The tha 
day on which the deſerter was to be executed being: : fol 
arrived, the regiment, as 1s uſual on theſe occa- 5 
ſions, was drawn out to ſee the execution. 3 
It is the cuſtom on theſe occaſions for the ſeveral 
corporals to caſt lots for this diſagreeable office: Pp 
and when every one expected to have ſeen the lots Jul 
eaſt as uſual, they were ſurpriſed to find that the bk 
major had given orders, that the priſoner ſhould die ha 
by the bands of his gyn brother, who was only a2 wy 
private man it in the ſame company; and who when the br 
cruel. 


3 


eruel order arrived, was taking his leave of his une 
happy brother, and with tears faſt flowing, that ex- 
preſſed the anguiſh of his ſoul, was hanging for the 


| Jaft time about his neck. 


On his knees did the poor fellow beg that he might 


not have a hand in his brother's death; and the 


poor-prifoner, forgetting for a moment his petitions 
to heaven, begged to die by any hands but thofe 
of a brother, The unrelenting officer, however, could 
by no means be prevailed on to revoke his cruel ſen- 
tence, tho' intreated to do ſo by every inferior officer 
of the regiment; but on the contrary, he ſwore 
that he, and he only, ſhould be the executioner, if 


appear more terrible, When much time had been 
waiſted in fruitleſs endeavours to ſoften the rigour of 


this inhuman ſentence, the priſoner prepares to die, 


and the brother to de the executioner. 


The major, ſtrict to his maxims of cruelty, ſtands 
cloſe to ſee that the piece was properly loaded, 


which being done he directs that the third motion 
of his cane ſhall be the ſignal of his diſcharge, and 
at the third motion receives (inſtead of the priſoner) 


the bullets through his hand. 


The man had no ſooner di {charged his piece, 
than throwing it on the ground, he exclaimed as 
tollows :—** He that can give no mercy, no mercy 
let him receive. Now 1 ſubmit! 1 had rather 
„die this hour for his death, than live an hundred. 


years and take away the life of my brother.” No 


perſon ſeemed to be ſorry for this unexpected piece of 
Juſtice on the inhuman major, and the man being 
ordered into cuſtody, many gentleman preſent, who 
had been witneſſes of the whole affair, joined to in- 
treat the officers to defer the execution of the other 
brother till the queen's pleaſure ſnould be known. 
This requeſt. being complied with, 


the city 
# chamber 


it was merely for example ſake, and to make juſtice 


T 


chamber that very night drew up a very feeling and 


3 ——ůGAEL'ꝙẽ i era ton ono Yo SI Dime, es * 
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pathetic addreſs to her majeſty, ſetting forth the 


unparalleled cruelty and character of the deceaſed 


officer, and humbly intreating her majeſty's N 
for both the brothers. 


The petition was granted, the brothers were 
pardoned and diſcharged from their ſervice in the 


army, and the queen received from the city a moſt 


grateful addreſs of thanks for her well timed 
| EY | 


—— 


IN DOLEN CE Charaderized. 


[By Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray, and Author 


of Telemachus, ] 


NDOLENCE deprives men of all that actirity 


which ſhould call forth their virtues, and make 
them illuſtrious, An indolent man is ſcarce a 
man ; he is half a woman, He wills, and unwills, 
in a breath, He may have good intentions of dif- 
charging a duty, while that duty is at a diſtance: let 


it but approach, let him view the time of action 


near, and down drop his hands in languor. What 
can be done with ſuch a man? He is abſolutely 
good for nothing. Buſineſs tires him, reading fa- 
tigues him; the ſervice of his country interferes too 
much with his pleaſures, and even attendance at 


court, though for the time of advancement, is too 


great a conſtraint upon him. His life ſhould be paſſed 
on a bed of down. If he is employed, moments 
are as hours to him; if he is amuſed, hours are as 


moments. In general, his whole time eludes him; 
he lets it glide unheeded, like water under a bridge. 
_ Aſk him what he has done with his morning? he 


knows nothing avout it, for he has lived without 


one 
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lone refle gion upon his 


N till d in Ber. 


make uſe of. 


ble in the hall. 


145 
-xiſtence. He ſlept as long 
as it was poli ble for hin to flee p; dreſſed ſlowly ; 
amuſed himſelf in chit with the hrſt perſon that 
called upon him; and took feveral turns in his room 
Dinner is ſerved up; and the evening 
will be ſpent as unprontably as the morning, and 
his whole life as this day. Once more, ſuch a wretch 
is good for nothing. It is only pride that can ſup- 
port him in a life lo worthleſs, ang ſo much beneath 


the character of a man. 


A ROBBERY ſtrangely Diſcovered, 
A Young gentleman from the univerſity, on 


paying a viſit to a young lady, a relation of 


* 


his in the country, found her in great affliction for 
the loſs of a diamond ring of conſiderable value. 


She was poſitive that ſome of the ſervants muſt have 
got it, but which to lay it to ſhe did not know. 
The young gentleman, on hearing the circum- 


ſtances, undertook the recovery of it, provided the 


lady would humour the ſtratagem he propoled to 
She readily conſented, At dinner, 
therefore, the diſcourſe turning upon the loſs, the 
ſcholar boaſted ſo much of his {kill in the black 


art, that ſhe, as they had previouſly agreed, deſired 


him to exert it for the diſcovery of the perſon who 


had ſtolen her ring. He promiſed her he would; 


and after dinner ordered a white cock to be got (no 
other would do) and a kettle to be placed on a ta- 
The cock he told them was to be 
put under the kettle ; and all the ſervants, one after 
another, were to touch it; and that as ſoon as the 
guilty perſon ſhould lay his hand upon it, the cock 
ſhould crow three times. Every thing being thus 
prepared | with. the [on ſolemnity, the young 
gentle- 


5 V 

gentleman began the ſcene. The hall was darkened, 
and the proceſſ.on began. As ſoon as they had every 

one declared that they had fulfilled the direction 

and touched the cock, the light was reſtored, and 


the gentieman examined every one of their hands, 


and found them ali ſmutted, cxcept one who had 
taken care not to touch the kettle, and was begin- 


ning to hug himſelf for having outwitted the con- 


jurer. Upon this circumſtance the gentleman 
charged him cloſely with the theft; he could not 
deny it, and on his knees ated pardon; which the 
lady, on his reſtoring the ring, granted him. 


2 


TAI RIVAL WIVES. 


| A Nobleman of one of the beſt families in this 


the repoſitory of all the qualities of body and mind, 


that are deſireable by one that would find friendſhip 


and felicity in a wife; but it ſo happened, that in 
reſpect to her, affection and good manners were 
wanting in his lordſhip; but ſhe, by an happy edu- 


cation, being miſtreſs of her duty towards God, 


never, not under the ſevereſt uſage, ſlackened that 


obedience which ſhe had religiouſly contracted to 


pay to her lord. OO 
In proceſs of time a ſeparation was ſuggeſted to 
his lordſhip, who took a ſpeedy occaſion of ſignify- 
ing this to his lady, who at firit hearing ceaſed 
to be miſtreſs of herlelf; but a little recollection re- 
ſtored her the life again, which this ſeverity had 


taken from her; and after fome tears had lefſened 


the weight that was upon her ſpirits, ſhe threw her- 
telf at the feet of her lord, and ſaid, I deſerve 


a a diſcipline from heaven, and it may be the Bt 


8 kingdom was bleſſed in marriage with a lady, 
who by the benevolence of a kind providence, was 


1 
of God that I ſhould undergo this -enifhinat: 


but it does not appear to me that I have deſerved 


& it at the hands of your lordſhip ; but ſince I can- 


ce not doubt of its being your defire, to which it 


has been the ſtudy of my life to pay an exact con- 


e formity; to this the moſt unwelcome reproof that 
ever did attend me, my compliance is ready; and, 
Lin reſpect to time, your lordſhip ſhall be 


© Obſerved.“ 


Separation ſucceeded, and my lord allowed her 
in proportion to her quality, for a time; but at 
length he ſhortened that, commanded her 10 retire 
from her acquaintance, and to renounce her quality, 


that it might not he known in her new neighbour- 


hood who ſhe was; the poor lady, who had read 


many hard. leſſons in the ſchoo! of obedience, 
reſigned without complaint to the will of her 


tyrant; but my lord, by clipping her allowance 
in a gradual way, deprived her of the convenience 


of a ſervant, and in a ſhort time a report of her being 
dead circulated through the town. : 
When common fame had killed her, my lord 

mourned for her in form, and with decency; but 


aflured her at the ſame time by the hand that con- 


veyed her quarterage, that he would totally reſtrain, 
even that, if ever ſhe offered to riſe againſt this re- 


port: obedience ſhe very well underitood and ob- 


ſerved, ſo that no doubt was made of her death, 


In ſome time after a gentleman gave my lord an 
invitation to a ſupper: an accident led him through 


the kitchen, where he {aw a laſs that immediatel 


ſtruck his fancy: his paſſions roſe and brought him 
back to her, and a falute was attempted ; which 


ſhe reſiſted with ſo much good manners as gained 
upon him to a degree that kindled a defire of making 

her his wife, and he immediately propoſed it to her; : 
to which ſhe ſaid, My lord, the vail e 
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e that is betwixt me and your lordſhip, with the 
& ſtain that muſt accrue to you, renders it almoſt 
& impoſhble for me to believe it your intention; 

“ and I truſt that the goodneſs of God will ſcreen 
« me from the ſin and diſgrace of an immodeſt 


& action.” The good ſenile, the ſimplicity and 
candour of the woman it rengthened his propenſity, 


and he ardently rephed, that he intended nothin 
worſe to her than marriage, which if the conſented 
ſhould be conſummated within a week. 
The ceremony paſied in a few days, and her de- 
portment, graced wich piety and profound humility, 
attracted the eſteem even of thoſe that knew her not; 
and the report of the former lady's being dead 


never met with contradiction; ſo that this was 


every where received for the real lady ; and was 
viſited and reſpected by all the ladies of qua- 


lit 

After this marriage my lord totally neglected 
his former lady, who for a time had no food 
but what came from credit that was given her by 
a generous and compaſſionate tradeſman. 
The neglect of my lord continued, the debt 


ſwelled to the ſum of ten pounds, and my lord's 
care being wanted in the payment of it, the 


good lady went to the creditor, and ſaid, ** Sir, 1 


am largely indebted to you, and my next care 
cc 


ſecrecy on your part, it is that I tell you, that I 
% am the wife of a nobleman, who cohabits with 
„ another woman, and, by neglect, has reduced me 


& jn the caſe.” 


* ſuffer yourſelf to be ilbuled by the ofgcers under 
60 che 


is, how to diſcharge my obligation; mine is not 


a common caſe, and under a full aſſurance of 
cc 


to the laſt extremity of want; but my greateſt 
concern is for you, and your advice 1s requires. 


Madam,“ ſaid he, «© permit me tc zrreft you, and 


5 
« the window of your lord; but aſſure yourſelf 
ee that it ſhould be my choice to loſe my debt, 


„ rather than you ſhould have ill treatment 


« and this ſhould not be my advice, had I not a 
oy view in it of doing ſome ſervice to your lady- 


„ ſhip. 

The BE) lady conſented : the Mears ſeized her: 
and as they were leading her over Lincoln's-inn— 
Fields, againſt my lord's lodgings, the poor lady 


refuſed to go any further; upon which the officers, 


in their mercileſs way, began to drag her, tore her 
clothes, pulled her hair about her ſhoulders : the 
people gathered; a great noiſe enſuing, the reputed 
lady heard 1t, and ran immediately to the window of 
the dining-room, out%f which ſhe ſaw this afflicted 
object : {he ordered her woman down fairs, to en- 
quite into the meaning cf that diſorder; who re- 
turned with this anſwer, that it was a poor gentle- 
woman under an arreſt for ten pounds, and the 
officers were leading her to priſon. O ſtop 

© them,” ſaid the lady, * |] pay the debt: bid one f 
„ the officers come up.“ When the officer came 


up, Why are you fo. cruel,” faid ſhe, to a poor 


e gentlewoman 7” she is our priſoner,” ſaid 
he, * and becauſe the debt is not paid, the plantiff 
ce has ordered her to the Marſhalſca; ſhe refuſes to 
go, and we are obliged to uſe violence, for it is 
© our duty to carry her over.” «© Here is your debt 
& and charges,” ſaid the Oy» and let your pri- 
& ſoner come to me. ö 
When the officers were diſcharged, ihe turned 
to the diſtreſſed lady, and ſaid, ** bee. you have 
the look and manners of a gentl-woman, which 
& aggravates my concern for your deplorable con- 
© dition. Pray tc me who you are, and how | may 
4 convey to you : $4041 76.1ct as you May need in time 
* to come,” „Nd, ſaid the poor lady, © your 
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@ charity will be very welcome to me, but I ſhould 
© be glad if your lady ſhip would decline the know- 


& ledge of my perſon.” © No, madam,” ſaid ſhe, <5] 


© muſt know who you are, 1 would relieve you ac- 
& cording to your quality.“ “ Madam,” faid the 


poor lady, it ſeems a very hard fate that a perſon of 
s your virtue and liberality ſhould undergo the 


* affliction that I am afraid will be given you by the ac- 


© count which you require.“ Why, madam,” ſaid 
the reputed lady, ** {ould it give any other concern 


than that which is a debt from me to every object ?” 
„Madam,“ faid the poor lady, „it too nearly 


concerns yourſel f.“ **Nay then,” ſaid the other, 


demand it as my right.“ If you will know,” ſaid 


the good lady, I am to tell you that I am the 
lady C 


but the bare conveniences of life, his character 


« fhould have; not been darkened by my com- 
_ © plaints; for I know that any reſentment on my 


c part would not prevent the {in in my lord, and 
© on your part there 1s no guilt contracted, for 
the report of my death is your juſtification in 
„all that is paſt; and the will of my lord being 


a the rule of that part of my conduct, which relates 
„ to him, I was determined to a compliance till 


& abſolute neceſſity ſhould force my intention.“ 
| * y 


„Madam,“ ſaid the reputed lady, *I will know 


© the truth of this matter before I ſleep; and do aſſure 


you, that if it ſhall appear to me as you ſay, I 
© ſhall not only renounce the bed of my lord, but 

6 do the beſt offices I can for your reconciliation, 
I expect my lord every moment, and it may 
not be well for you to be here at his coming in; 


© but let me know where you are, that the good 


offices I intend you may not be loſt; and it is 
a ro 86 


$:] —n; and have a right in your lord 
© before you, which I am perſuaded you are igno- 
rant of; and if my lotd had continued to me 
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ce my requeſt that you would accept of this purſe, 


„ as you will find immediate ſuſtenance from the 


© contents of it,” 
The poor lady withdrew, and my lord came home 


in a very little time, who finding the reputed lady in 


great affliction, aſſed the meaning of that diſorder: 
« My lord,“ ſaid ſhe, <* a ſtrange accident has brought 
<« a thing to my knowledge, upon which I am to 
c aſk you a queſtion, and muſt conjure you to anſwer 
< me, as you will anſwer it at the tribunal. Is your 
&« Grft lady living?” After ſome pauſe, ſaid he, 


„What have you heard of her, Madam?“ “ My 


&« lord,” ſaid ſhe, it is not an hour fince I paid a 
50 debt to reſcue her from the ſheriffs officers, who 
<« had torn her clothes and uſed the greateſt rude- 
de neſs, becauſe ſhe refuſed to go to priſon; and 
* from her own mouth I extorted an acknowledge- 


© ment of her quality and preſent condition; bur it 


e came from her with a regret that ſeemed to re- 
* gard the quiet and credit of your Jordſhip, S 
that from this day I muſt forbear your bed; but 
ce ſhall never be wanting in the beſt ſervice; l can 
© contribute, and ſhall have no enjoy ment till you 
* cohabit with your lady, in comfort.“ 

She renounced his bed, and prevailed with him tc 
receive his lady; and by her good offices, their peace 
was preſerved till the death of my lady After 
which, my lord propoſed marriage ta her again, aud 
ſhe then became his lawful wite. 

My lord ſettled 400l. a year upon her, which 
was the moſt his eſtate could then bear; out of 


which, in honour to the family, ſhe gave 3001, io & 


ſuffering branch of it, and retired to a cheap counts 


| that the 1001]. which remained to her, might carry y 


her with decency to the grave; and a few years 
after ſhe ended a life that edificd all that had the bleſ- 
ng of her ACqUAiNLAnCE, 

Tun 
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TAE VISION f MIR Z A. 


N the fifth day of the moon, which, according 

to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep 
holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my 
morning devotions, I aſcended the high hitls of Bag- 
dat, in order to pals the reſt of the day in medita- 
tion and prayer, As J was here airing myſelf on the 
tops of the mountains, J fell into a profound con- 
templation on the vanity of human life; and paſſing 
from one thought to another,“ Surely, Pfaid J, man 
is but a ſhadow, and life a dream.“ Whilſt I was thus 
muſing, I caſt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock 


that was not far from me, where I diſcovered one 
in the habit of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical in- 
 frument in his hand, As I looked upon him he 


applied it to his lips, and began to play upon it. 
The ſound of it was exceeding Tweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpreſſibly melo- 
dious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard: they put me in mind of thoſe heavenly 
airs that are played to the departed ſouls of good 


men upon their firſt arrival in Paradiſe, to wear out 
the eee of the laſt agonies, and qualify them 
for the pleaſures of that happy place. My heart 


melted a in ſecret raptures. 


I had been often told that the rock 8 me was 
the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been en- 


tertained with the minke: who had paſſed by! it, but 


never heard that the muſicien had before made bim- 


ſelf viſible, When he had raiſed my thoughts by 


thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte the 
pleiſures of his converſation, as I looked upon him 
IKE one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the 
waving of his hand directed me to approach the 


nage where he ſat, [ drew near with that reverence 
which 


} 
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L 57 ] 
which is due to a ſuperior nature; and as my herr 


was entirely {ubdued by the captivating ſtrains 8 
had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept, The 


genius ſmiled upon me with a look of compattio, 
and affability that familiariſed him to my imagina- 


tion, and at once diſpelled all the fears and appre- 


henſions with which I approached bim. He: lifted 
me from the ground, and taxing me by the hand 
% Mirza,” faid he ] have heard thee in thy Elio. 
quies; follow me” > | 
He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, © Cait thy eyes caſt- 
ward,” faid he,“ and tell me whitthoa feet. l fee,” 
ſaid I,“ a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water 
rolling through! it.“ The valley that thou ſeeſt,“ {aid 
he, ©* is the vale of miſery, and the tide of. Wat er 
that thou ſeeſt, is part of the great tide of eternity. 


What is the reaſon,” ſaid I, © that the tide ] (ee 
riſes out of a thick miſt at the one end, and again lofes 
itſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What cha leeft,” 


ſaid he, © is that portion of eternity which is cal! cd 
time, meaſurcd out by the ſun, and reaching from tha 
beginning of the world to its conſumation. Examine 
now,” ſaid he, this ſea that is bounded with darknets 
at both ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in 
it,” „ fee a bridge, ſaid I, *f ſtanding in the midit 
of the tide.” The bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he,; is 


human life; conſider it attentively.” Upon a more 


leiſure ſurvey of it, I found that it conſiſted of three- 
{core and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, 
which, added to thoſe that were entire, made up the 


number about an hundred. As I was counting the 
arehes, the genius told me that this bridge confiſted 
at firſt of a thouſand arches ; but that a great food 
ſwept away the reſt, andleft the bridge in the ruinous 


condition I now beheld i it: But tell me further,” ſaid 
he, < what thou diſcovereſt on it.“ *I ſee multitudes of 


D 2 people 


1 


people paſting over it, ſaid I, “ and a black cloud 
hanging on each end of it.” As I looked more at- 
tentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the palicngers dropping 
through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed 
_ underneath it; and upon further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that Jay 
concealed in the bridge, which the paſſengers no 
ſooner trod upon, but they fell through them into 
the tide and immediately diſappeared. Theſe hid- 
den pit- falls were ſet very thick at the entrance of 
the bridge, ſo that throngs of people no fooner 
broke through the cloud, but many of them fell in- 
to them. They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the 
end of the arches that were entire. 
There were indeed ſome perſons, but their num- 
ber was very ſmall, that continued a kind of hob- 


bling march on the broken arches, but fell through 


one after another, being ure tired and ſpent Wüh 
fo long a walk. | 
i paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects 
which it preſented, My heart was filled with a dee 
melancholy to fee ſeveral dropping unexpectedly in 
the midit of mirth and jollity, and catching at every 
thing that ſtood by them to ſave themſelves. Some 
were looking up towards the heavens in a thought- 
1} poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation ſtum- 
Med and fell. dut of iivht. Multitudes were very 
buſy in the purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their 


ces and danced before them; but often when they 


thought themſelves within the reach of them, their 


footing failed, and down they ſunk. In this confu- 
ion of objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in 
their hands, and others with urinals, who ran to 


and fro from the bridge, thruſting ſevera! per ſons on 
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trap-doors which did not ſeem to lie in their w:y, 


and which they might have eſcaped had they nor 
heen thus forced upon them, 

The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this me- 
lancholy proſpect, told me I had dweit long enough 
upon it: “ Take thine eyes off the bridge,” ſaid 
he, © and tell me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou doſt 
not comprehend.” Upon looking up, What 
mean,” ſaid I, * thoſe great flights of birds thac 
are perpetually hovering about the bridge, and ſet- 


t ing upon it from time to time? I fee vultutes, 


harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other 


feathered creatures ſeveral little winged boys, that 


perch in great numbers upon the middle arches.“ 
„ 'heſe,” ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſu- 
perſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares and pal 
ſions that infett human life.“ 

| here ferched a deep ſigh ; 5 Alas,” Caid I, man 


was ſurely made in vain Fhow is he given away to mi- 


ſery and mortality ! tortured in life, and ſwallowed up 


in death !” The genius being moved with compaſſion 
towards me, bid me quit o uncomfortable a pro- 


ſpect. Look no more,” ſaid he, on man in the 
na ſtage of hisexiſtence, in his ſetting out tor eterni— 
but caſt thine eye on that th ck milf! into which the 


2 bears the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall 


into it.“ I directed my ſight as I was ordered, and 


| (whether or nothe good genius ſtrengthened it with 


any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part of the miſt 
that was before too thick for the eye to penetrate) 


1 faw the valley opening at the farther end, and 
ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, that had a | 


huge rock of adamant running through the midſt of 
it, and dividing it into two equal parts. The clouds 
ſtill reſted on one hail of it, inſomuch that I could 
diſcover nothing in it; but the other appeared 
to me a vaſt ocean planted with inaumerable iſlands, 
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that were covered wich traits and flowers, and inter- 
ven wien 4 toutanc File 5 n ning fea that run 
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habits With gerede N en heads, paſſing 


2 


among the uccs, laying down by the fides of foun- 


tains, Or telling or vec of lowers; and could hear 
a TO nfuled harmony of ſinging birds, falling waters, 
h man velces, and muſical indrune nts. Gladneſs 


rem in me upon the diſcovery of fo delightful a 
5 ene. I wiſhed fo the wings of an eagle, that 1 


might Ly away to thoſe hopp; ſeats; but the genius 


told me there was no beſlage to them, except thro” 

he gates of death that I ſaw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. The Hande ſays he, that lie 
fo ireſh and green before thee, and with which the 
whole face of the occan appears ſpotted as far as thou 


canſt ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the 
fea ſhore; there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further than 


thine eyes, or even thine imagination can extend 
itlelf. Theſe are the manſions of good men after 


death, who, according to the degree and kinds of 
virtue in which they excelled, are diſtributed among. 


theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with pleaſures of 


_ different kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the reliſnes 


and per ſections of thoſe Who are ſettled in them; 


every ifland is a paradiſe accommodated to its re- 
Ci 


ipective inhabitants. Are not theſe, O Mirzah, 


mabitations worth contending for ? docs life appear 


miterable, that gives thee opportunities of earning 
ſuch a reward? is death to be feared, that will con- 


vey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? think not man 
Was made, in vain, Who has ſuch an eternity reſerved 

for him.” I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on 
theſe 1 At length, ſaid I, * ſhew me 


now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie hid under 
thoſe datk clouds, which cover the occan on the 
2 b 1 other 
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other fide of it rock of adamant, The genius 
making me no anlwer, i turned about to addrets my- 
ſelf toe him a ſecond time, but I found that he had 


left me; I then turned again to the viſion which I 
had been ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead of the 


rolling tide, the arched bridys, and the happy 


- z{lands, I ſaw nothing but the long hotlow valley of 


Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep and cainels upon the lides 
of it. | 5 


Taz BOUNTIFUL FROLIC. 


Goon after the concluſion of a former peace, the 

late duke of Montague had obſerved thai a middle 
aged man, in ſomething like a military dreis, oi 
which the lace was much tarniſhed, and the cloth 


__— 


worn thread- bare, appeared at a certain hour in ihe 


Park, walking to and fro in the Mall, with a wind 


of mournful ſolemnity, or ruminating by himſelf on 
one of the benches, without taking any more notice = 
of the gay crowd that was moving before him, than 

of ſo many emmets on an ant-hill, or atoms dancin 8 


in the fon. . 
This man the duke ſingled out as likely to be a 

ft object for a. frolic. He began therefore by max 
ing ſome enquiry concerning him, and ſoon learnt 
that he was an unfortunate pour officer, wio having 
laid out his whole ſtock in the purchaſe of a com- 


miſſion had behaved with great bravery in the war 


in hopes of preferment, but upon the couclution of 
the peace, had been reduced to ſtarve upon half pay, 
This the duke thought a favourable circumſtance 
for his purpoſe, but he learnt, upon further enquiry, _ 
that the captain having a wife and ſeveral children, 
had been reduced to the neceſſity of ſending them into 
Yorkſhire, whither he conitantly remitted one 
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had made it impoſſible for her to accompliſh, with- 


Fay 


- moiety of his half pay, which would not ſubſiſt them 
nearer the metropolis; and reſerved the other moiety 


to keep himſelf upon the ſpot, where alone he could 


hope to obtain a more advantapeous ſituation, Theſe 


particulars afforded a new ſcope for the duke's ge- 


nius, and he immediately began his operations. 
After ſome time, when every thing had been pre- 


pared, he watched an opportunity, when the captain 
vas ſitting alone on one of the benches in the Park, 
buried in ſpeculation, to fend his gentleman to him 


with his compliments, and an invitation to dinner 
the next day, The duke having placed himſelf at 
2 convenient diftance, ſaw his meſſenger approach 


without being perceived, and began to ſpeak with- 


out being heard; and ſaw his intended gueſt ſtart 
at length from his reverie, like a man frightened out 
of a dream, and gaze with a fooliſh look of wonder 


and perplexity at the perſon that accoſted him, with- 


out ſeeming to comprehend what he ſaid, or to be- 
ljeve his ſenſes when he did In ſhort, he ſaw with 
the utmoſt ſatis faction all that could be expected, in 
the looxs, behaviour, and attitude of a man addreſſed 
In fo abrupt and unaccountable a manner: and as the 


port depended upon the man's ſenſibility, he diſco- 
vered ſo much of that quality on ſtriking the firſt 


troke, that he promiſed himſelf ſucceſs beyond his 
turner hopes. He was told, however, that the cap- 
Lain returned thanks for the honour intended him, 
ad would wait upon his grace at the time appointed. 
XY hen he came, the duke received him with parti- 

_ cular marks of civility, and taking him aſide with an 
air of great ſecreſy and importance, told him that he 
had deſired the favour of his company to dine chiefly. 
upon the account of alady who had long had a ten- 
der regard for him, and had exprefled a particular 


deſire to be in his company, which her ſituation 


out 


„ 


out the aſfiſtance of a friend; that having leargt 
theſe particulars by accident, 'be had taken the li- 
berty of bringing them together, and added, that he 
thought ſuch an act of civility, whatever might be 
the opinion of the world, could be no impeachment 


of his honour, During this diſcourſe the duke en- 


joyed the profound altoniſhment, and various chan- 
ges of confuſion that appeared in the captain's face, 


who, after he had a little recovered himſelf, began a 


| ſpeech, with great ſolemnity, in which the duke 
perceived he was labouring to inſinuate, in the beſt 


manner he could, that he doubted whether he was 


not impoſed upon, and whether he ovght net to 
reſent it; and therefore to put an end *ohis diffi- 
culties at once, the duke laid his hand upon his 
breaſt, and very devoutly ſwore, that he told him 


nothing that he did not believe upon youu: ener 5 


e 
When word Was bien that dinner was ſerved, 


the captain entered the dining- room with great cu- 


rioſity and wonder; but bis wonder was unſpeak- 
ably increaſed, waen he ſaw at the table his own 
wife and children, The duke had begun his frolic 
by ſending for them out of Yorkſhire, and had as, 


much, if not more, aſtoniſhed the lady, than he 


had her huſband, to whom he took care ſhe ſhould 
have no opportunity to ſend a letter. 


It is much more eaſy to conceive than to deſcribe | 
a meeting ſo ſudden, unexpected and extraordinary; 


it is ſufficient to ſay that it afforded the duke the 
higheſt entertainment, who at length, with much 
difficulty, got his guelſs quietly ſeated at his table, 

and perſuaded them to fall to without thinking ei- 
ther of yeſterday or to-morrow. It happened that 


ſoon after dinner was over, word was brought to 


{| the duke, that his Tawyer attended about ſome by. 
85 fineſs, by his grace q order, The duke, willing t 
3 1 | havs 


* 


captain about his family, ordered the lawyer to be 
introduced, who pulling out a decd thats duke 
_ was to ſign, was directed to read it, with an apo- 
Jogy to the company for an interruption, The 

lawyer accordingly began to read, when, to com- 


ment gf the poor captain and his wife, the deed 


bas 
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ce of the emotion. of his 
led it, and delivered it into 


1 . i deſired him fo accept it 
For,“ ſays he, © I aſſure you, 
would have done, if I had 


ED 1 d have em ployed my money or my 
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ſee him and that he was yery welcome to him ; but, 
141d he, I know not h {bal 
1 pou; for my coulin's 5 / MSF 

= free, but one, and that is aunteds; 
= a very good bed, and alyener i 
4 Sir, replied the young gentlem 
1 much oblige me, is letting me be 


vou 


will very 


* 1 


WS 


ave 2 ſhort truce with the various ries of the 


F pleat the adventure, and the confuſion and aſtoniſh- 


__aaþ* mared to be a ſet tlement, which the duke had 
© Mnads u bon them, os a genteel ſufficiency for life. 
jnſtrument read, without 
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S E, or beautiful 


YOUNG gentleman, going down from Lon- 
A? con to the — of England to the houſe of a 
worthy gentleman, to whom he had the honour to 
be related ; it happened that the gentleman's houſe. 
at that time was full, by reaſon Bf a kinſwoman's 
wedding that had lately been kept. there; he therefore 
told the young genzlean, that he was very glad to 


„for a lodging for 
$ not left a room 


ere, for I have 
often 


* 
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en coveted to be in a place i 
| The gentleman, very glad that h i 
well pleaſed with his accommodatiMordered the i 
I chamber to be got ready, and a good fire to be h 
 . made ia it, it being winter time. When bed-time k 
came, the young gentleman was conducted up into 
his chamber, which, beſides a good fire, was fur- 
niſhed with all ſuitable accommodations; and hav- | 
ing recommended himfelf to the divine protection, | 0 
he goes to bed, where having kept ſome time awake, [ 
and finding no diſturbance, he fell aſleep; out of 
which he was waked, about three o'clock in the 
morning, by the opening of the chamber door, and 
the coming in of ſomething in the appearance of a 
young woman, having a night-dreſs on her head, 
and only her ſhift on but he had no perfect view 
of her, for his candle was burnt out. And though 
there was a fire if the room, yet it gave not light 
enough to ſee her diſtinctly. But this unknown 
viſitant going to the chimney, took the poker and 
ſtirred up the fire, by the flaming light whereof he 
could diſcern the appearance of a young gentlewo= 
man more diſtinctly; but whether it was fleſh or 
blood, or an airy phantom, he knew not. This 
lovely appearance having flood ſome time before  F 
the fire as if to warm her, at laſt walked: two or Lf 
three times aboyt the room, and came to the 
bed-ſide, where n ſtood a little While, ſhe 
took up the bed-cloaths and went into bed, 
pulling the bed-cloaths upon her again, and lay 
very quietly. The young gentleman was a little? ö 
ſtartled at this unknown bed- fellow, and upon her 
approach, lay on the further ſide of the bed, not 
knowing whether he had beſt riſe or not. At „ | 
lying very will, bo perceived his bed-fellow to Fi 
| breathe, by w hich; ueſſing her to be leſs and blood, | 
he drew nearer to uy and, taking her by the hand, 
5 | D 6. found 
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found it warm, and that it was no airy phantom, 
but ſubſtantial fleſh and blood; and finding ſhe had 
a ring on her finger, he took it off unperceived ; 
the gentlewoman being all this while aſleep, he let 
her lie without diſturbing her, ſhe flung off the bed- 
clothes again, and getting up, walked three or four 
times about-the room, as ſhe had done before; and 
then ſtanding ſome time before the door, opened it, 
went out, and ſhut it after her. The young gen- 
tleman, perceiving by this in what manner the room 
was haunted, roſe up, and locked the door on 
the inſide, and then lay down again, and flept till 
morning; at which time the maſter of the houſe 
came to him to know how he did, and whether he 
had ſeen any thing, or not? He told him, there was 
an apparition appeared to him, but begged the fa- 
vour of him that he would not urge him to ſay any 
thing further, till the whole family were all together, 
The gentleman complied with his requeſt, telling 
him, as long as he was well, he was very well 
| ſatisfied. The deſire the whole family had to 
know the iſſue of this affair, made them dreſs with 
more expedition than uſual ; ſo that there was a ge- 
neral aſſembly of the gentlemen and ladies before 
eleven o'clock, not one of them being willing 
to appear in her diſhabille. When they were all 
got together in the great hall, the young gentleman 
told them, that he had one favour to etre of the 
ladies before he could ſay any thing, and that was, 
to know whether any of them had Joſt a ring? The 
young gentlewoman from whoſe finger it was taken, 
having miſſed it all the morning, and not knowing how 
ſhe loſt it, was glad ov e It again, and readily 
owned ſhe wanted a ring, but whether loft or mit- 
laid, ſhe knew not. The young gentleman aſked 
her if that was it, giving it into her hand, which 
the acknowledged to be hers, and thanking him, he 
„ turned 
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turned to the gentleman, the maſter of the houſe; 
« Now, Sir,“ ſaid he, I can aſſure you, taking 
the gentlewoman by the hand, this is the lovely 
„ ſpirit by which your chamber is haunted.” And 
thereupon repeated what is related. I want words 
to expreſs the confuſion the young gentlewoman 
feemed to be in at this relation, who declared herſelf 
perfectly ignorant of all that he had faid ; but be- 
lieved it might be ſo, becauſe of the ring, which 

ſhe perfectly well remembred ſhe had on when ſhe 
went to bed, and knew not how ſhe had loſt it. 
T his relation gave the whole company a great deal 
of diverſion: for, after all, the father declared that 
ſince his daughter had already gone to bed to his 
* Kinſman, it ſhould be his fault if he did not go to bed 

to his daughter, he being willing to beſtow her upon 

him, and give her a good portion: this generous 
offer was ſo advantageous to the young gentleman, 
that he could by no means refuſe it; and his late 
bed- fellow, hearing what her father had ſaid, was 
_ eaſily prevailed upon to accept him for her huſband, i 
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X LADY of quality in Italy, being on her death . 
H bed, bethought herſelf of aſking her huſband _ 
pardon for a grievous offence; * But,” faid ſhe, ** you 
muſt not know what it is till you have ſworn that 
you will forgive me.” Her huſband accepted the 
condition, upon which ſhe confeſſed to him that ſhe 
had wronged his bed. The huſband in his turn, 
. begged her to forgive him any injury he might have 
done her: the dying lady replied, that his goodneſs 
and generoſity left her no right to refuſe him any 
thing: „Then,“ ſaid he, my dear, I had diſcovered 


Z 8 
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ee the trick you had play'd me, and have taken care 
10 poiſon you for it.“ 


Two THIEVES oddly Diſcovered, 


WO young thieves, 3 in the diſguiſe of country 

girls knocked one night at the door of a far- 

mer, who lived in a village rar of ſtrag- 
gling houſes, and was reputed rich. - They begged 
the liberty of lying in his barn, vretending they were 
going to a diſtant village, but being benighted and 
fatigued could not proceed on their journey, The 


farmer, though he had but a maid-ſervant in the 
houſe, ſuſpecting nothing from their dreſs, opened 
the door to them; and as ; the weather was cold and | 


_ damp, charitably invited them to warm themſelves 
at the fire, When they came in and fat down, 


_ ſomething in their voice and manner gave him the 
firſt ſuſpicion, but not daring to ſatisfy himfelf with 
his hands, he only ftood on his guard, and be- 


thought himſelf of the following ſtratagem to diſ- 
cover their ſex. He took ſome nuts, and ren 


to crack them, threw each of his gueſts a handful 
into their laps, when the motion they made let him 
know what they were; for the women, when any 


thing is thrown them in that manner, cpen their 


legs, but the men cloſe theirs. The farmer pretend- 


ing ſome buſineſs, went out and alarmed his neigh- 


bours, who ſoon entered the houſe wel! Ge and: 


£ ſecured the rogues, 
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BENEVOLENCE urged from the Miſery of 
SOLITUDE. An EASTERN SroRx. 


FL NARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 

nent throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice 
and his wealth : his origin was obſcure, as that of 
the ſpark which by the collifion of ſteel and ada- 
mant is ſtruck out of darkneſs; and the patient la- 


bour of preſerving dilizence alone had made him 
rich. It was remembered, that when he was indi- 


gent he was thought to be generous; and he was 
ſtill acknowledged to be inexorably juſt, But whe- 
ther, in his dealings with men, he difcovered a per- 


fidy which tempted him to put his truſt in gold, or 
whether in proportion as he accumulated wealth, he 
_ diſcovered his own importance to increaſe, Carazan 


prized it more as he uſed it leſs: he gradually loft 
the inclination to do good, as he acquired the power; 


and as the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his 
head, the freezing influence extended to his boſom, 

But though the door of Carazan was never 
opened by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, 
yet fear led him conſtantly to the moſque at the 
| ſtated hours of prayer; he performed all the rites of 


devotion with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, and: 
had thrice paid his vows at the temple of the pro- 


phet. That devotion which ariſes from the love of 
God, and neceſſarily include: the love of man, as it 
connects gratitude with beneficence, and exalts that 


which was moral to divine, confers new dignity 


upon goodneſs, and is the object not «nly of affec- 


tion but reverence, On the contrary, the devotion. 


of the ſelfiſh, whether it be thoug®: to avert the 


puniſhment which every one wiſhes to be inflicted, 


or to inſure it by the complicatiom of hypocriſy with 
guilt, never fails to excite indignation and abhor- 
rence. Carazan, therefore, when he had locked his 


door, turning round with a look of cixcumſpec- 


1 

tive ſuſpicion, proceeded to the moſque, and was fol? 
lowed by every eye with filent malignity; the poor 
ſuſpended their ſupp ation when he paiicd by; 
and though he was ki.own by e man, yet no man 
faluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuch 
was the character which he had acquired, When 


notice was given by proclamation, that he was re- 
moved to a magnificent building in the centre of 
the city, that his table ſhould be ſ:read for the pub- 


lic, and that the ſtranger ſhould be welcome to his 


| bed. The multitude ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to 
his door, where they beheld him diſtributing bread 


to the hungry, and apparel to the naked, his eye 
ſoftened with compaſhon, and his cheek glowing 


- with delight. Every one gazed with aſtoniſhment 
at the prodigy; and the murmur of innumerable _ 


voices increaſing like the ſound of approaching 
thunder, Carazan beckoned with his hand; atten- 
tion ſuſpended the tumult in a moment, and he 
thus gratified the curioſii which had e 
him audience, _ 
To Him who touches the mountains and the 

ſmoke; the Almighty, and the moſt Merciful, be 
_ everlaſting honour ! he has ordained ſleep to be the 


miniſter of inſtruction, and his viſions have reproved 


me in the night. As I was fitting alone in my ha- 
ram, with my lamp burning before me, computing 
the product of my merchandiſe and exulting in the 


increaſe of my wealth, I fell into a deep ſleep, and 


the hand of him who ale in the third heaven was 


upon me. I beheld the angel of death coming for- 


ward like a whirlwind, and he ſmote me before I 
could deprecate the blow. At the ſame moment I 


felt myſelf lifted from the ground, and tranſported | 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity through the regions of the 


air. The earth was contracted to an atom beneath; 
and the ſtars glowed round me with a luſte that 


B 

ebſcured the ſun, The gate of paradiſe was now in 
fight; and I was intercepted by a ſudden brightneſs 
which no human eye could behold : the irrevocable 
| ſentence was now to be pronounced; my day of pro» 
| bation was paſt; and from the evil of my life no- 
thing could be taken away, nor could any thing be 
added to the good. When I reflected that my lot 
for eternity was caſt, which not all the powers of 
nature could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook 
me; and while I ſtood trembling and ſilent, co- 
vered with confuſion and chilled with horror, I 
was thus addreſſed by the radiance that flamed be- 
— . „„ 5 
„Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted, 
a becauſe it was not prompted by the love of God; 
„ neither can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, be- 
© cauſe it was not produced by love of man: for 
thy own ſake only, haſt thou rendered to ever 

* man his due; and thou haſt approached the Al- 
© mighty only for thyfelf. Thou haft not looked 
„ up with gratitude, nor round thee with kindneſs. 
** Around thee, thou haſt, indeed, beheld vice and 
“ folly; but if vice and folly could juſtify thy par- 
„ fimony, would they not condemn the bounty of 
heaven? if not upon the fooliſh and the vicious, 
© where ſhall the ſun diffuſe its light, or the clouds 
© gdiſtill their dew ? where ſhall the lips of the 
“ ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand of autumn 
* diffuſe plenty? remember, Carazan, that thou 


b haft ſhut compaſſion from thine heart, and graſped 


* * thy treaſures with a hand of iron: thou haſt lived 
* * for thyſelf; and therefore, henceforth for ever 
* * thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone, From the light of hea- 


| ven, and from the ſociety of all beings, ſhalt thou 
| © be driven; ſolitude ſhall protract the lingering 


hours of eternity, and darkneſs aggravate the hor- 
 * cors of deſpair,” At the moment I was driven 
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e 
by ſome ſecret and irreſiital' power through the _ V 
3 glowipg ſyilem of greation, paied innumerabl⸗ h 
| worlds in a moment. As | zppiovached the verge of | ſo 
4# nature, I pere ived the ſhadows of total and bound | h 
5 leſs vac uity deepen before me; a d ⁰ſſul region f =&H; ol 
| eternal ſilence, ſolitude and Caiknc's! unmtereble |M 
horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and this exclama- 5 
tion burſt from me with all the vehemence of defire: KK d 
„O] that I had been doomed for cer to the com- V 
e mon receptacle of impenitence and guilt! there m 
s ſociety would have alleviatcd the toiment of de- WD h 
e ſpair, and the rage of fire cou not have excluded In 


e the comfort of light. Or if J had been con- 
„ demned to reſide on a comet, that would return 
** but once in a thouſand years to the regions of 
light and life; the hope of theſe periods, ho- - 
s ever diſtant, would chear me in the dreary inter- 
„ val of cold and darkneſs, and the viciſſitude would 
e divide eternity into time.” While this thought nf 
_ Paſſed over my mind, I loſt fight of the remotelt far, t 
and the laſt glimmering of light was quenched in 5 h 
utter darkneſs. The agonies of deſpair every mo- h 
ment increaſed, as every moment augmented my 1 
diſtance from the laſt habitable world I reflected E b 
with intolerable anguiſh, that when ten thouſand | t 
thouſand years had carried me beyond the reach f 
all but that power who fills infinitude, 1 fhould ſtill 
look forward into an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, 
through which I ſhouid fiill drive without ſuccour 
and without ſociety, farther and farther ſtill, for 
ever and ever. I then ſtretched out my hands to- 
Wards the regions of exiſtence, with an emotion that 
_ awakened me. Thus have I been taught to eſtimate 
| ſociety, like every other bleſſing, by its loſs. My 
heart is warmed to liberality; and 1 am zealous to 
communicate the happineſs which I feel, to thoſe 
from whom it is derived; for the ſociety of one 
: 55 | Wretch, 
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wretch, whom in the pride e. { prevperney 1 would 


have ſpur led fre NY II. ; | do Or, We. n (h dreadful 


ſolitudle to:which I yas © nee ee have ben more 


highly WAS: than tic gold of Aftic; or the gems 


of Golconda. 


At this refleQion upon his dream, Carazan be- 
came 5 llent, ad 160d upward in 11 ex- 


tacy of gratitude and iotion. The muititude 

were {truck at once with th: necept and example; 
and the Caliph, to whom the cvent was related, that : 
he might be liberal beyond the power of gold, com- 
: manded it to be recorded for the earns of patteritys 
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EMMY Spiller, comedian, of facetious memory, 


going to Epſom during the time of the races, 


met a gentleman of his acq uaintar ce Who was re- 
turning to town, becauſe there was not a bed to be 
had at Epſom at any price, nor even ſtabling for his 

horſe. After the firſt compliments were over, the gen- 


tleman enquired to what place Mr, Spiller was 


bound; who anſwering, to Epſom; the gentleman _ 


told him, that the town was ſo full, that it would be 


utterly impoſſible to get lodging either ſor himſelf or 


his horſe, on any terms Whatever. III lay you a 


bottle and bird,” cries Spiller, „ that I get lodging 
for both, be the town ever ſo full; and that too in 


one of the beſt inns in the place,” Done“ ſays the 
entleman: ll take your word about the matter, 


and the firſt time we meet in town we will make 
ourſelves merry over the fruits of this night's adven- 
ture:“ and thus they parted ; the gentleman towards 
London, and Spiller for Epſom, —As ſoon as he 


came there, he rode directly into an inn- yard, and 
called for the hoſtler, who paying no 8 0 to what 


he 
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he ſaid, Mr. Spiller gets off from his h 1 leads 
him into a ſtable, which was already cru dtd with 


horſes, ſo that none of them could lie down. Here 


Spiller found the hoftler whom he addreſſes as 
follows; ** Here, my friend take care of this horſe, 
and, do you hear; let him be well rubbed down.” 


dir,“ anſwered the hoſtler, “you ſee that the ſtable 


is already quite full, here is no room for him.” 
* Well, well,” cries Spiller, “ do fo, if you pleaſe, 
rub him down well, and give him ſome hay now, 


and about an hour hence give him ſome corn.“ 


„Sir, cries the hoſtler, “I tel] you again, that there 


is no room, nor will I take charge of your horſe.” 


Well, well,” replies our merry comedian, “ if you 
think that will be better for the horſe, do ſo; — ay, 


ay, put a little bran among his corn, with all m 


heart.“ I tell you again, cries the fellow, roar- 
ing as loud as poſſible in his ear, I'll take no 
charge of your horſe; and if you don't take him 

away, I'll turn him out of the ſtable, and let him 

ſtray to the devil, if he will.” “ Why, ay,” cries 
Spiller, © that's true enough, thou ſeemeſt to be a 
civil, good-natured, honeſt young fellow— and ll! 
leave it entirely to thy management, but be ſure 
don't let him be 8 

in the fellow's care, he goes directly into the bar, 


changed.“ 80 leaving the horſe 


and calls for a pint of red port: the miſtreſs of the 


Houſe ſaid, ſhe was ſorry ſhe had not a place to aſk 
him to fit down; but he, not willing to underſtand. 
her, cries out, No matter, no matter, madam; 
'tis all one to me,—if your red wine is not good, 
let me have a pint of white”. By this time the 
hoſtler had informed his miſtreſs what a deaf man. 
ſhe had to deal with, and they had agreed, as the 
likelieft means to get rid of him, to let him alone, 


and give him nothing that he called for, either to eat 


or drink, Mr. Spiller was now reduced to the ne- 
„ _ceſlity 
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ceſſity of ſhifting for a ſupper, as well as he could, 
wherefore he watched his opportunity of following 
ſome of the ſervants, whom he obſerved to carry ſe- 
veral diſhes of hot meat into a room, where about 
twenty gentlemen were going to ſupper together. 
As ſoon as he came into the room, he pulled off his 
hat, and hanging it upon a peg, he ſtood there as 
mute as a fiſh, At length one of the company ob- 


ſerving that he was a ſtranger, demanded, © What 
does the gentleman want!“ On this they all ſtared 


at him for ſome time, but nobody claiming any 


knowledge of him, one of them ſaid to him, “ Sir, 


we are a ſelect company, do you want any body- 
pray?” Nocceremony with me,“ replies Spiller: 1 
beg, gentlemen, that you will not diſturb yourſelves. 


upon my account, I can fit any where.” The ſervants 
now obſerving him, informed the company that he 


was fo deaf that they would not be able to make him 
hear a ſingle word, if they talked to him for a month. 


On which one of the company obſerved, that he 


looked like an inoffenſive gentleman, and as he 


was deaf, he could take no exceptions to any thing 

that was ſaid, and it was therefore better to let him 
Ray' This propoſal meeting general approbation, . 
they all fat down to ſupner, after which, and about 


an hour devoted to drinking, Spiller got up, and 


with great ceremony thanked them all round for 


their good company, and threw down a ſhilling for 


his ſhare, On which one of the company roared. 


out, ** Zounds, Sir | what do you mean by a ſhilling ! 


why fix ſhillings a-head, will hardly pay the reck- 
_ oning,” © Nay, nay, gentlemen,” cries Spiller, it 
does not ſignify making a multitude of words, for, 

upon my honour, I will be my ſhilling, if you were 
to talk till to-morrow; therefore, no apologies, gen- 


tlemen, I ſcorn to ſpunge upon any body,” After 


ſome ſtir, they found it was but in vain to talk to 


him 
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bim, ſo they were forced to be content with a ſhil- 


ling, or have nothing. Spiller now made the beſt 
of his way to the kitchen, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, followed one of the chambermaids, whom he 
obſerved to go up airs with a warming pan of coals, 


The girl had not ſeen him, till he came into the 
room as ſhe was warming the bed, with a What 
is this the room that J am to lie in, child?” “No, 
Sir,“ cries the girl, in the utmoſt ſurprize, „ this bed 
is for two gentlemen, who are Juſt coming into the 


room, and has been hired for them above this month.” 
& Very well, my dear,” ſays Spiller, I like it ex- 
tremely well; and J hope the ſheets are thoroughly 


. aired; but where's my night cap?” At the devil, 
quoth the girl, © fo. ought I know, and I wiſh you 


were there too---but hang your deaf head, I'll have 


your neck broke down ftairs preſently.” So ſaying, 
away runs the girl, to inform her miſtreſs and the 
two gentlemen what had befel her. Madam,” cries 


ſhe, there is that curſed dunny man that has plagued 


the whole houſe ſo, has followed me lily into the 
room where J was warming the bed for the two 
gentlemen, and I cannot for my life get him down 
again,” e . „„ 
On this intelligence the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
and the gentlemen, whoſe room Spiller had made 
free with, ran up ſtairs as faſt as poſſible: but when 
they came to the door, they, to their great diſap- 
pointment, found it boch locked and bolted; beſides 
which, our cautious traveller had drawn a large cheſt 
of drawers againſt it, placed a great wainicot table 
upon the drawers and ſeveral chairs upon the table. 
No remedy now remaind but to burſt open the door; 
but this proved a taſk rather too difficult for them: 
ſo, after eight or ten fruitleis blows a;;ainkt it, they 


ſtood to liſten whether they could learn what he was 
about; and Spiller, gueſſing the cauſe of their ſud- 


den ſilence, began to talk to himſelf, (but loud 


enough 
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enouph for them to hear hi an follows et Theſe 
pubs inns are ſometimes. ver y dangerous places, 
and: wen cannot be ror cure in them. But 


though L hyve the misfortuiin to have loft my! hear- 
ing I think they cannot <atily make their way 
through the ſtrong door and all thoſe heavy thi ngs 
which I have placed againſt it; or if they ſhould, I 
2m ſure they can want nothing but to rob and mur- 
der me.” When they had heard this, the hoſteſs 


gravely aſked them what they thought of this af- 


fair? One of the gentlemen, being a practitioner 
of the law, replies, 4 Although he had no right 


to the room, yet, as this is a public! inn, and he is in 


polleſſion of the room, to break open the door upon 


him would be ſuch an aſſault, as I ſhould not care 
to be concerned in for n hundred pounds,” This 


ſpeech of the lawyer's determined the matter, and 
hay left Spiller in quict poſſeſſion of his lodging. 


In the morning, our hero being mounted on his 
| horſe, deſired the lady to bring him a glaſs of 
brandy; which bei: ig complied with, he drank to 


her health, and thanked her for the good uſage he had 
met with, During this ſhort ſpace, the lady hav- 


ing occaſion to break wind, and not dreaming that 
he could be informed of. the report, the ſtood not 
upon ceremony, but let ly with the voice of a can- 


non, At chis ſalute, Spiller cries out, “ Well ſaid, 
madam, by heaven 'twas a rouuzer; I hope you are 
better, madam : 


banging "EF in my life,” „O curſe ve,” 


cried the enraged hoſteſs; $518 this vou that was 
t in the 


? 


deaf all night, and can hear a F 
morning!“ 


To which Mr. gt] turning his 


horſe's head about, only rep! 8 None, madam, 


fo deaf as: ele why will not heat . 


TAE 


think I never heard ſuch a 


n oo OT 
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Tus IMPOSTORS. A Tars. 
[By Don Ma rxver, Prince of SpAIN. J 


1 AR errors maintain their ground, becauſe | 


men have not ſpirit enough to dete& them. 
It is common for us to praiſe or condemn againſt 


our own conviction; and to adopt idle opinions, 
leſt we appear to have leſs taſte and diſcernment 


than thoſe who invent or propagate them. Impoſ- 
ture, however, has but its day, and perhaps it may 


be a long one; but it muſt give way at laſt, and 


truth will ſhine out with redoubled luſtre. 


Three ſharpers, having found means to be intro- 


duced to a king, told him that they could weave a 


brocade of exquiſite workmanſhip, and of ſo rare a f 


property, that it would be inviſible to any perſon 


Who was either baſe- born, diſhonoured by his wife, 


or had been guilty of any villainy. The king, de- 
ſirous to poſſeſs ſo great a rarity, gave them a kind 


reception, and allotted them a palace to carry on the 
manufacture. He furniſhed them with money, gold, 
ſilver, filk, and all other materials They fixed up 
their looms, and reported that they were employed 


all day upon the web. After ſome time, one of 


them waited upon the king, and acquainted him 
that the work was begun, and that the brocade 


would be the moſt beautiful in the world, as his 


majeſty might be convinced, if he would condeſcend 


to come and ſee it alone. The king, to prove the 
reality of their pretenſions, inſtead of going him- 


ſelf, ſent his chamberlain, but without dropping any 
hint of the danger of an impoſition. The cham- 
berlain went; but when the weavers told him the 
property of the brocade, he had not courage enough 
to ſay that he did not ſec it, but told the king that 


(38-1 


the work went on, and that the piece would be of 
unparailed beauty. The king ſent another noble. 


man, who, from the ſame motive, made the fame re- 


port, After that he ſent many others, who all de- 
clared they had ſeen the piece. At length the king 

went himſelf, and upon his entrance, obſerved that 
all the weavers were diligently employed, and that 
their whole converſation turned upon the ſucceſs of 
their work; one ſaying, here is a noble foliage!“ 
another, what a grand deſign!” a third, © how 
beautiful is this colour!” But as he could fee no- 
thing all this time except the loom, and as be could 
not ſuſpect the report which had been brought him 
by ſo many courtiers without any variation, he was 
ſtruck to the heart, and began to doubt of the legi- 
timacy of his own birth. However, he thought it 


moſt prudent to diſguiſe his ſentiments; and when 


he returned to court, he began to expreſs himſelf 


highly pleaſed with the goodneſs and beauty of this 


maſter-picce of art. At the end of three days, he 
jent the ſteward of his houſhold, who, that he might 
not looſe his honour, praiſed the work even more 
extravagantly than the king had done. This re- 
doubled the king's vexation; and he and all his 
courtiers remained in the utmoſt doubt and perplex- 
ity; no one daring to confeſs, that this famous piece 
was a non-entity to him. In this ſtate the affair 
continued, till upon occaſion of a great feſtival, 
ſome caurtiers preſſed his majeſty to have a robe 
made of this {ilk infhonour of the day. When the 


weavers came to the preſence-chamber, and were 


acquainted with the king's purpoſe, they inſiſted 
that none could make up the brocade ſo well as 
themſelves, pretended that they had brought it with 
them curiouſly wrapped up, and buſied themſelves 
as if they were unfolding 11 They allo took 7 a- 

| 50 | 8 | ure. 
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ſure of his majeſty, handled their ſciſſars, and prac- 
tiſed all the motions of perſons buſy in cutting out. 
On the feſtival-day they returned, pretended they 
had brought the robe, made as if they were trying 
it on, and at length told his majeſty that it fitted 
and adorned him beyond imaginetion. The king, 
credulous and confounded, walked down ſtairs, 
mounted his horſe, and began the folemn cavalcade, 
in which he was to ſhew himſelf to his people; 
who having heard, that he who did not ſce the bro- 


cade muſt be a villain, a baſtard, or cuckold, 


unanimouſly declared, that they ſaw it, and extolled 
the magnificence of it, At length a Moor, who 


belonged to the king's ſtables, could not help crying 


out, ** The king is in his ſhirt, the king is naked.“ 
The ice was now broke. The next perſon to him 
ſaid the ſame, and the confeſſion of not ſeeing 


this imaginary brocade was ſoon made by every 
mouth; till at laſt the king himſelf, and all his 
courtiers, encouraged by the multitude, diveſted 


themſelves of their fears, and ventured to own the 


deception. Upon this, orders were given to appre- 


hend the ſharpers ; but they had very wiſely taken 


care of themſelves, and made off with the money, 


gold, filver, ſilk, and other valuable materials, with 
which the king had ſupplied them, Thus many 
erroneous opinions prevail in the world, from the 
the dread of incurring the cenſure of ſingularity, 


though that ſingularity ſhould be ever fo reaſon— 


able, 
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Daom'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The ſlave that digs it, and the ſlave that hides, 


\ /F ONS. F oſcue, one of the farmers general of 
the province of Languedoc in France, who 
had amaſſed a confiderable wealth by grinding the 


faces of the poor within his province, and ever 
other means however low, baſe, or cruel, by wich 


he rendered himſelf univerſally hated, was one da 


ordered by the government to raiſe a conſiderable 
ſum: upon which, as an excuſe for not complying 
_ with the demand, he pleaded extreme poverty; but 
fearing leſt ſome of the inhabitants of Languedoc 
ſhould give information to the contrary, and his 


houſe ſhould be ſearched, he reſolved on hiding his 


_ treaſure in ſuch a manner, as to eſcape the moſt 
ſtrict examination. For that purpoſe he dug a kind 
of cave in his wine cellar, which he made lo large 
and deep, that he uſcd to go down to it with a lad- 
der; at the entrance was a door with a ſpring-lock 
on it, which on ſhutting would faiten of itſelf, All 


at once Monſ. Foſcue was miſſing ; diligent ſearch 
was made after him in every place; the ponds were 


drawn, and every method, which human imagina- 
tion could ſuggeſt, was taken to find him, but all 


in vain. 


In a hort cine after, his houſe was ſold, and the 
purchaſer beginning cither to rebuild it, or make 
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ſome alteration in it, the workman diſcovered a 


door in the cellar, w:th a key in the lock, which he 


ordered to be opened, and on going down they 
found Monſ. Fofcue lying dead on the ground, 
with a candleſtick near him, but no candle in it, 
which he had eat; and on ſearching farther, they 


found the vaſt wealth that he had amaſſed, It is 


ſuppoſed that when Monſ. Foſcue went into his 
cave, the door by ſome accident ſhut after him, and 


being out of the call of any perſon, he periſhed for 


want of food. He had knawed the fleſh off both 
His arms, as is ſuppoſed for ſubſiſtence, Thus did 


this miſer die in the midſt of his treaſure, to the 
ſcandal of himſelf, and to the e of the 


Late. 


"The CIRCLE of HUMAN LIFE. 


HE ſeven ſtages of man, from the firſt 1 


of life, to the gates of death, are thus de- 


| Erided by- Gratian, under the influence of the ſeven 


planets. 


Childhood is governed by the moon, and with 


her influences receives her perfections. Its light is 
faint and watery, without heat enough to produce 


diſtinct. ideas. It is changeable too, and neither knows. 


what agrees or what appeaſes it. Yielding like wax 


to all impreſſions, and mouldable as paſte, it paſſes 
gradually from the darkneſs of total 1 Igaorance, o a 


twilight of apprehenſion. 


From ten to twenty Mercury ſucceeds to the : 
charge, iaſpiting chat docility with which the boy 
1 


tt 


thkes the learning that is given him, and too often 


that which he will wiſh to unlearn. He riſes in 
the ſchool, and fills his underſtanding with truth or 


falſnood, as chance determines the place of his edu- 
cation. At twenty Venus takes the ſceptre and 
reigns with tyranny till-thirty, making cruel war 


againſt the youth, breathing unto him her hotteſt 


Fires, and feaſting his imagination with ideas of gal- 


Jantry and love. 
At thirty the ſun riſes, and diffuſes that light 


and heat which warms and irradiates the meridian: 


man, and makes him pant for worth, fame, and diſ— 


tinction. He undertakes honourable employments 


with ſpirit, becomes ſolar orb to his family and coun- 


try, and illuminates, ripens and perfects every thing. 


At forty Mars owns him for his ſubject, infuſes 


into him courage rightly tempered, and gives him: 
command in the field. He is punctilious, mettleſome, 
haughty, fierce and boiſterous: apt to quarrel, and 


ready to repel or revenge an injury. 


At fifty Jupiter ſuceceds the lord of his aſcendant, 


conferring ſtate and ſovereignty. Man is now ma- 


iler of his actions, he ſpeaks, and acts with authority, 
&ces not take it well to be controuled by others, but 
a'pires after univerſal dominion ; takes his reſolu- 
tions upon himſelf, and ex cutes his own ſuggeſtions, 
In this ſtage reaſon and virtue are triumphant. 

At ſixty, the melancholy. Saturn makes it night 
with man; his morning returns no more; but diſ- 


caſe and ſullenneſs ſucceed, He ſees his "nd end-/ 


near, and he wiſhes that the ward may end with him.. 


He lives tired by, and tiring every body, peeviſh 


and ſnarling, like an old cur, gnawing the preſent' 


and licking over the paſt, Languid and faultering 


in his ſpeech, flow to undertake, and ineffectual in 


his endeavours, ſordid and narrow in his expences,. 


. in his perſon, careleſs of his dreſs, deſ- 
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titute of ſenſibility, complaining at all hours and 
of all things. Thus he lives on till ſeventy, and 
may perhaps ſometimes languiſh till eighty; but 
from thenceſorward all is pain and les + not life 
„ but! wing death. 8 

After the expiration of the reign of Saturn, the 
Moon reſumes her influence over his ſecond chiid- 
hood. Now returns the drivelling, tottering, help- 
leſs condition of infancy, with all the pains of de- 
crepitude, His time is come round, like a wheel, 
to the ſame point; and, ending as he began, he 
may be figured by the ſerpent Liting his tail 3 in- 
genious hieroglyphic of the CIFele deſeribed by hu- 
man life. 
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Tus | A T 1 E I 8 T.: 
NAPTAIN Mac-Fitz had been every thing in 


his prime; he had killed his man, ruined his 
woman, broke his taylor, kicked waiters out of win- 
dows, and hummed the parſon : he had been, what 
the world calls a fine gentleman—a free ſpeaker ; 
quite the thing as a toaſt-maſter, and one of the 
higheſt fellows, formerly, about the garden. All the 


women of ſpirit, both on and oF the town, were ſond 


of him: there was not one remarkable club, fit for 

2 genius, and a man of faſhion to be admitted into, ; 
but he was made a member of it. 
But, alas! as the fineſt linen may, when grown 
eld, and much worn, be made into tinder, ſo natu-- 
ral it is for bloods about town, when old, and worn 
out, with tinder-like conſtitutions, to twinkle to the 
laſt' in the ſame rotten condition. | 
The captain had for ſome time paſt been a caſual 
dependant on a publican, for board and lodging; 
: but the poor gentleman, falling. ſick, was removed | 
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out of the alehouſe garret, and carried into an un- 


tenanted houſe, where a bedſtead, flock bed, and two 
or three hoſpital blankets, were laid for him to d lie in. 


It is common for chimney-ſweepers to mark 2 


houſe which is not inhabited, and ſteal up the firſt 
time they find the door open to get the ſoot away: 


oy maid of the ale-houſe had, that morning very 


curly, been to ſee how the captain was, becaule ſhe 
had dreamed three times of him, that night, ſuceci- 


ſively: coming down carcleſs, the left the dorf a 
jar; this two chimney- ſweep boys law, and up ſtaiis 


they darted into the room where the captain was, 
who, at the very inſtant, had taken up the chamber- 
pot, and was Ene2!:ng on the bed, but at their ap- 
pearance, down he ſunk, frighted, overſet the urinal, 
and crept under the bed clothes, in 2 very wet Cob 


dition The boys did not mind him, but went 


about their work up the chimney. 

Doctor Space preſently came up ſtairs to ſee the 
captain: they had been n 
doctor was a great gal and diſprover of re- 
vealed religion; a philoſopher, orator, and ſyllo 


% 


giſm- maker to the Farthing-ficid ſociety, Nov, al- 


though the phyſician was a ſcholar ; the captain, 


who was a fine gentleman, was no thinker at all, 


but took his friend's opinion, as hs did his medi⸗ | 


eines, upon truſt, 
Space, walking up the room with al! imaginable 
contequence, came to the bed- ſide; called out, 


Captain, Captain Mac-Fitz; the captain ſhoving 
up the bed- clothes, with his head, diſcovered under 


2 dirty night-cap his lank checks, lengthened by 


the fright, like an obtical picture, and large globules | 


of ſweat ſtanding in the wrinkles of his torehead, 


like pebbles in a plough furrow,—looking ohaſtfully 


on his friend, the doctor ſeating himſelf on the 
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ved. ſide, taking hold of his patient” s hand, the fol. 
towing dialogue paſſed between them. 
Doctor. My dear Captain Fi itz, pray how 90 you 
co? : 
Captain. Do- de- Why, | am damned, that's 

all, and you are damned, and we are both dawned; 
and there are two little devils gone up the chimney, 
 weeting *till the wind rites, to TOTP © NE Oe 
jouls. 

Doctor. Captain, your ideas are coagulated; 

your pia and dura mater act inconcluhvely ; the 


ienforium of your pineal gland is obnubilated ; the 


valves of your imagination being too much relaxed 
to retain contact, you have a lucid caput. 
Captain. Capot : yes, yes, it is a capot, and a 


que too; Lucifer will repique us, and we are 
damned, I tell you: can't you ſay one prayer for 
vs both? do, try; perhaps that would drive the de- 


'vits off for an hour or two---ſtay, I can ſay ſome of 
the Belief myſelf---<* As it was in the beginning, is 
now''- but I can't go on with it.---Lord, Lord, 


what a rogue have I been! 1 muſt be a fine pentle- 


man, indeed, and cut jokes upon heaven ; juſt to 
make me howl for it. What will become of me? 
If J could live my time over again, before I'd be 


a buck, or a blood, or a high fellow, I'd black 
moes. How many fine women's reputation have I 


_ t:ken away wrongfully ?---I ſhall be toſſed upon 
the points of their pitch-forks, from one devil to an- 


other for that. How many people's pockets have 1 
picked at picquet, and billiards---the imps will 
pick out my eyes for that: then I debauched my 


triend's wife, and told of it afterwards---they'l! 
pull out my tongue with Lo hot 1 for 
that. 

Doctor. Captain, 1 attention. Corpo- 


real ſenſibilities are extinguiſhed upon a diſſolution 
of 
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of the material organs: therefore ſuecinctly w:l 


bleneſs; you uſed to tell me there was no hell, and 
Twas ſuch a fool as to believe you for I was too 
fine a fellow to read myſelf, Now what ſignifies 


come to confute thous? 2 


the feet, bending like a poſture maſter, and got that 
way under the bed, praying all the while, as well as 


which the doctor obſerved ; and turning down the 
| blankets, and not finding his friend in bed, firmly 


fearing that his turn would come next, opened the 


received him; but the weight brought them all to 
the ground the doctor crying out, for God's ſake, 
belp, help, there are two devils in that houſe flying 


_ Ing- place; but hearing people below, ran up a pair 
bol ttairs higher, and left the ſack upright at the door. 
Ihe mob, "ſeeing ſomething black ſtand upon the 


ral who, by: this time, had put his Head and two _ f 
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I elucidate . that ſuch phantoms are 


heterogeneous. | 
Captain, O Lord ! no more of your unintelligi- 


all your arguments, when there's two little devils 


Juſt at this inſtant, the bers: had filled their 
ſack, and dropt it down on the hearth :---the room 
Was inſtantly filled with foot duſt, The doctor was 
ſtruck ſpeechleſs; and the captain once more re- 
treated between the bed-cloaths ; and creeping out at 


he could, that they would Try bis friend * 
without him. 
The two boys lugged the ſack along the room, 


believed the devils were dragging him off; and 


ſaſh, crept out upon the penthouſe, and ſlid off 
into the ſtreet ; but luckily for him, a baker's boy 
with an empty baſket on his ſhoulder, - going by, 


away with my friend. 
Away a crowd ran up ſtairs, juſt as the two boys 
had brought the ſack out of the room to the land- 


fair head, halted, and called a council. The cap- 
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hands from ned the bed, and looked like nalf 


an overgrown turtle, at the ſound of the human 
voices, got out, His wet ſhirt was now dirt-dried, 


covered with woolly ſweepings; his night-cap off, 


and hair all frizzled, he looked like a mad hot- 
tentot, 

In that ſpurs; barefoot, he padded to the room 
d cor the mob below ſeeing him coming, called out 


the devil! and run down ſtairs. He tumbled over 


the ſack, the ſoot came out after him, and all covered 


with duſt, tramped out of doors, and ran over the 


Way. It happened to be a barber's ſhop, who had 
Juſt lathered a cuſtomer: confuſion immediately 
took poſſeſſion of the family the man in the ſuds 
run one way, the barter another, the apprentice 


hid himſelf in the neceſſary-houſe, and the wife 
3 into the waſhing tub, while captain Fitz, 


_ availing himſelf of their affright, unperceived, crept 
up into the firſt floor, which was rented by a girl 
of the town, and {he was drunk a bed. Into the 

bed, by her, in that miſerable condition, the cap- 
tain crept; but what the girl ſaid when ſhe awoke, 


ve are entire ſtrangers to; but this we are certain 
of; that he recovered of his illneſs, and during the 
. of his life, he behaved very penitent! In and 


at laſt died a | good chriſtian. 
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The $ P EFP-MOTHER, or Merit finally 
Triumphant, le 


H ERE lived in the county of Northampton, 
a pentleman of great fortune, who having an 
oily ſon, put him to thoſe ſtudies which are agree- 
al le to a perſon of his circumſtances. | 
When the child had reached his dlevinch year, 
he loſt an indulgent einen and n {he perm 
cen 
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been buried a month his father married a ſervant 


maid, with whom he was ſuppoſe]. to have been 


intimate duciag the life of his former ſpouſe. This 
ſtep- mother b coming pregnant, Fong William 
(for that was his man e) with an eye of envy, being 


aſſured that while he continued in 1 15 father's fa- 


your, there were no hopes of her own child's in- 
heriting rhe citate, though it ſhould prove a male. 
At jength being delivered of a ſun, whom they 


called Robert, ker jealouſy became to violent that ſhe 
took every op, portunity of magnifying the little fol- 


lies and foibics of William to his father, in order to 
prejudice him againſt him, and if poſſible, induce 
him to diſinherit him, Nor were her endeavours 
ineffectual, for the dotard wrought on, by the fond 


dallia: nce «Ks young, buxom, and artful wife, con- 


curred with her in treating his eldeſt ſon with every 
| token of indiflerence, and many inſtances of cruel- 
ty; till the youth having attained to his ſixteenth 
year, grew weary of ſuch unworthy treatment, and 


beleben to truſt his fortune to the wide world rather 


than ſuffer opprobrious wrongs in his father's houſe, 


He had amaſſed, during the life of his mother, a 


conſiderable number of little pieces in ſilver, which 
he found upon examination to amount to about 


eight pounds ſterling, and having converted them 


into gold, for the convenience of carriage, ſet out 


with a ſmall bundle from his father's reſidence, re- 


lying upon Providence for future ſupport. 
The firſt day's journey fatigued him ſo exceſ- 

fively, and galled his feet to ſuch a degree, that he 
bargained with a waggoner to carry him to town, 
where he arrived at the uſual time, and alizhted at 
an inn in Alderſgate- ſtreet. "Here he remained. 
about a fortnight, Till he was recommended to a 
coffee-houſe, the maſter of which hired him to do 

the moſt m enial offices. By his induttry and affa- 
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bility in this ſituation, he acquired not only the cf. 


teem of his maſter, but the general approbation of 


the company that frequented the houſe, inſomuch 


that by their liberality, he trebled the ſtock with 

which he ſet out from the country. An incident 
ſoon after occurred that greatly tended to enhance 
his reputation, His maſter had a ſon about four- 
teen, a lad of a promiſing genius, who having a taſk 
10 employ part of his time during the Chriſtmas ho- 
lidays, which puzzled him very much, William of- 
tered his aſſiſtance, and with great eaſe finiſhed his 
theme, But ſuch was his modeſty, that he deſired 
his little acquaintance with the claſſics might for 


the preſent be kept ſecret ; however, his merit at 


length emerged from obſcurity, an eminent mer- 
chant who uſed the houſe, concerned that a lad of 
uch abilities ſhould remain in ſo ſervile a ſituation, 
took him from that place, and put him in his own 
compting-houſe. Here he gained univerſal eſteem, 
itil! concealing. his name and family; but as he 


found that in the courſe of buſineſs he mult take 
upon him fome ſirname, he aſſumed that of 


Johnſon. 8 

When he had lived in this place about two years, 
he happened to have ſome buſineſs to tranſact for 
His maſter at a nobleman's houſe near St. James's- 
Square, where he was ſurprized to ſee one of his fa- 


thoer's former fervants. He would have concealed. 


himſelf, but the honeſt ſervant who had revered 


the virtues of his youth, eagerly embraced him, and 


_ expreſſed the higheſt joy at the interview. William, 


charmed with his honeſty, related to him all 


his adventures fince his departure, and the poor 
ſervant encouraged him to hope for the poſſeſſion. 
of all his birth-right, as his brother Robert not 
only neglected his learning, but ſeemed to be 
devoted to every kind of wickedneſs that his years 


would 


1 
would admit of his practiſing. Nor was it long 
before he found the prediction of the ſervant ve- 
rified, for his father ſoon after wrote to him to 
come down immediately into the country, aſſuring 


him that upon due reflection he was fully convinced 
of, and heartily concerned for his behaviour towards 
him, and that he was determined, by his future 
conduct amply to atone for the paſt. 

When William acquainted his maſter with the 
neceſſity of his immediate departure, he at firſt 
indicated much ſurprize at ſo abrupt a reſolution, ſo 
that he was obliged to produce the letter, the con- 
tentents of which at once fo aſtoniſhed and pleaſed 
him, that claſping him in his arms, he exclaimed, 
« O worthy youth, haſten to thy birth-right and to 

that fortune to which thou waſt born, though 
thou haſt been expoſcd to ſuch indignities. I 
long read thy mind in thy viſege, and was per- 
„ ſuaded that nature had not formed thee for baſe 
offices; hence I took thee into my family and de- 
. termined to cheriſh thee as my own fon, and 
in time to admit thee to a part of my buſineſs, 
© But Providence has anticipated my deſigns, by 


6 removing the clouds which ſurrounded thee, and 


„breaking in upon thce with the ſunſhine of for- 
& tune, Accept, therefore, my beſt wiſhes, and. 


« think of me, who pitied your adverſity and ad- 
© mired your merit.“ 


William made every pc Mble acknowledgement 
: of the kindneſs of his matter, and after taking leave 


of the family ſet out for his father's houſe, where he 


vas received with every demonſtration of joy by all 
but his envious ſtep-mother and her abandoned fon: 
_ His father died ſoon after, fo that he became ſole 
poſſeſſor of a real eitate 19. 2 great amount; his 
mother-in la wa: punct uaily paid what was be- 
queathed her, but the iyvon tquandezed it away in 
1 luxury 2 
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luxury and extravagance; nevertheleſs, ſuch was 
his generotity, that unmindful of her former bcha- 
viour, he ſettled a handſome annuity upon her, and 
gave her a decent little houſe upon his eſtate. 
By his prudent advice and excellent example he ſo 


far icclahned his brother, that though his capacity 


was ſhallow, he acquired ſufhcient knowledge to 


qualify him for the compting-houſe; ſo that he ſent 
him to his old maſter, with whom, having ſerved 
his time, he placed him a partner, and thus laid the 
foundation of his future proſperity. 

He lived to a good old age univerſally beloved, 


and died univerſally lamented as a pattern of all the 


virtues that can adorn human nature, 


—_— —_—— 
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The Adventures of an ENGLISH: SAILOR at 
Con STANTINOPLE. 


Certain fond Mzhometan, polſeſed with 


European dreams of love and beauty, would _ 


neitner marry a wife, nor take a concubine, that 
mas not miitreſs of a tender nature; and, as he 


thought, accompliſhed in thoſe bright perſections 
which, in ſpice of fate, would make him happy. 
The Turk was Jong an enemy to every thought 


that led him to ſcenes of matrimony ; but he was 
caught at laſt. He Pallene: of wives and concu- 
bines, no 8 than five and twenty; and fo fond] 


doated on their amorous converſation, that he knew 


no pleaſure = to the enjoyment of their company; 
| he would paſs whole days in their apartment, and 


chuſe ſome one among them er n. Sht, for his 


particular favourite, 
However, whether nature nid not qua lified him 


for the woman's favourite, or whether eve ey lady 


thought her turn too long in coming round, is not 
known; 


GW 
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known ; but this is certain, that the whole ſoriety 


were extremely melancholy, and would penſively 


retire to a large window which looked out into a 
garden on the back ſide of their apartment, and 


by throwing up the Jattice, let in air, whic! N Lan- 
ned, not cooled the warmth of their deſires. ner 
lord was very covetous, and finding eunuchs "RY 


what chargeable, maintained but one, and that an 


old and lazy fellow, who would always go to bed 


before the ladies, and by that means give thein fa- 
vourable opportunitics to open the above-named 
windov and look into the garden, or divert them- 
ſelves with any entertainment they thought fit to 
paſs the night in. 

T was late one evening, and the family ſecure 
in their repoſe, when a briſk Engliſh ſailor, who 
having loit his company in coming from a little 


| hovel Where a Greek fold wine, had rambled un 
and down from ftreet to ftreet, till he arrived in a 


ſmall narrow lane, one wall whereof belonged to 


the above named garden. He was walking haftily 


along, not knowing where he was, when he was 


ſtartled at the ſudden noe of women's voices: and 
deſirous to know what fort of creatures the women 


were in Turkey, he was led by wine and curio- 


ſity to aſend a ſort of a wooden ies aol: which he 
| 4 there. raiſed againſt the wall, and had been 
built in order to repair ſome breaches made by 
time. 


The art of his profeſſion ba 4 inſtructed him to 


climb, by which means he with eaſe got up fo high, 


that hanging by his hands and feet, he overlooke 


the ridge of the wall, and could perceive, by the 
favour of the moon- ſhine; ſeveral ladies almoſt. 
naked, and ſporting wantonly together on the other 


ſide of the garden. He was wonderfully pleaſed to 


ſee a fight he had been io long a firanger to, and 


not 
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not being able to expreſs himſelf in Turkiſh, was- 


reſolved to ſhew his breeding in plain Eneliſh, and 
called out aloud, “ Ha! my dear rogues, have I 


© caught you egad I wiſh I was among y ou.” 


Nothing could be a greater ſurprize to 45 ladies, 


than to hear a voice, at once appearing to be a 
man's and a ſtranger to their language; but it was 


increaſed if polſible, when they beheld æ head, chin 


high, looking over the wall, with ſhort thick hair, 
and a hat of the Engliſh faſhion, The fright at firſt 
made them ſhriek, and drove them from the win- 
dow for about tive minutes ; but perceiving none 


had overheard them in the houſe, they gathered. 
courage, and returned again, believing Providence 


had ſent a man to gratify their wiſhes, 

The failor had by this time got aſtride upon the 
wall, and was beginning an old ballad in that merry 
poſture, not remembering he had changed his 


Wapping. reftidence for a ſhort continuance in a 
Turkifh city. But the ladies gathered in a knot 


about the window, and by Cautionary motions of 


their fingers, huſhed him to filence, and began to 


beckon him with ſmiling looks, and al the tempt- 
ing invitations of an amurous deportment. 


| Encourzged by their kind behaviour, the adven- 
turous tar forſook his ſtation, and leaping from the- 


wall into the garden, expreſſed his ſatisfaction by 
all the aukward bows and cringes he- was maſter of. 
He came at laſt and ſtood directly under them, ex- 


plaining by the motions of his head and eyes, and 
other ſigns, that he was ſorry ſuch an exceſſive 


hei hi prevented him from reaching them. Th 


talked a while by ſigns and motions, till loth to 


looſe {o rare an opportunity, ſome of the ladies ſtaid 
in wanton dalliance at the window, while others ran 


and tied together 25 many, ſheets as would reach to 
.the e! which having done and making fak one 
end 


time; and this they were to do by turns, to obſerve 


Fa HP 
end to ſome hooks in the chamber, they threw 
down the other end to him, and beckoned to him 
to make proper uſe of their inviting favours. 

He was with them in a minute; and they had be- 
gun to ſtare upon the ſtrangeneſs of his habit, when 


| he interrupted them by roughly kiſſing all the com- : 
pany. The Turkiſh huſbands never kiſs their wo- 


men but in bed, and conſequently this behaviour of 
our merry Briton wonderfully diverted them: they 
laughed exceedingly and gathered round him ; every 
one aſked ſome particular queſtion, but he could 


not underſtand one word they ſaid, and finding more 
women than he expected, looked about him with 


great amazement, but began at Jaſt to catch them 
in his arms and embrace them with ſo much zeal 


knew molt pleaſure, 


and rapture, that it was hard to tell which party 


The room wherein they lay was long, and broad, 
with beds all laid in order along each fide, and 


| each deſirous to offer him a part of her's; they 
' raiſed a ſort of civil war among themſelves, till it was. 

| reſolved that all ſhould draw a lot a piece, and ſtand 
to the deciſion. This they at laſt they agreed to, 


and with ſciſſars cut a crimſon ribband in twenty- 
hve pieces, each a little longer than the other; theſe 
they made the ſailor hold, and drew their lots in 


order. She who had the longeſt was that very night 


to have him for a bed-fcilow. Thus had they form- 
ed almoſt a month's work for the poor ſailor, who 
never uſed to think on time to come, and therefore 
went contented to bed with his fair firſt-night 


_ miſtreſs, 


An hour before break of day, that lady who was 


to be next his partner, came and waked him, leſt 
he ſhould be found as foon as morning broke by the 


eunuch, who uſed to walk his rounds about that 


for 
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for their ſecurity. They led him to a very high and 
ſpacious preſs, or rather wardrobe, where they 
_ uſed to hang their clothes: in this repoſitory he was 
forced to ſtand or lie all day. 


The maſter of the honſe would often come and. 7 


paſs ſome hours among his women, fo that all day 
long the ſailor was confined to keen his ſtation, yet 
wanted little elſe but libe rty, for he bed more meat 
and drink than he required, Which thegeod-humoured 
ladies ordered to be ſet aide: pretending they would 
eat it another tine; and taking forne een ty 


when all was ſafe, they carried it directly to their 


pounded 2zmor 010. 
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I hey p palſed about ten days and nights without. 


fear and danger of diſcovery, when zn enn y accl- 
dent ruined all: it een, that: the lady whoſe 
turn it was to claim the jaiior for a bed fellow. Was 


taken by the Turk, to his own bed, ſo that ſhe 


whoſe tura came next, was ſooner than! fe wn on | 


miſtreſs of her Jong hoped for hnappineis; but whe 
the next turn came, the lady who the night beides 


had lawfully poſſeſſed her nuſpand's bed, renewed 


her title to the ſellor's perſon, which ſhe who next 
expected it denied with fervor, urging, that! l 
loſt her turn ſhe ſhould Ray til! the halt of all before 


ſhe could in juſtice Jay a ſecond claim to what ſhe 
aimed at, 


From words they cdl to blows, till the 
eunuch hearing the noiſe, EO. running into the 


chamber to demand the canſe of their ditz 2Freement,, 


1 8 


and the firſt perſon he took part cular n otice of was 
the jolly tar, who wzs got amongſt the thickeſt of the 
fray, to interpoſe his beſt endeavours for appeaſing 
their violence. The eunuch amazed to ſee a man 
among the ladies, Come and caught hjm roughly by 
the ſhoulders ; who was 1 ed to find himfſe!t 

9 and indantiy f [truck the old eunuch ſuch 


a blow 


E 
2 blow on the head, as beat him to the ground, 
and running to the window, leaped fearleſsly down, 


and lighting on the ſoft yie elding mould recived no 


hurt; and making a ſhift to clamber up a gate 
whichDpened to a. lane, after half an hour's ramb- 
ling up and down, came out upon the port watre 


lay an Engliſh veſſel half unladen cloſe upon the 
key. He got on board, and overjoyed at his eicape, 


vient next morning to the veſlel he belonged to, 


which departed two days aſter on her voyage for 


England, and brought home jewels of a confilerab!a 
value, which the ladies, whom he had favevred 


with a night's lodging, had cach preſented him 


wien, 


The cruel GOVERNOR poniſhd, 


Geben in weten . diſeubted at a cer- 


| tain Wits, commanded him to be voked with 
oxen that drew burthens in a cart. 


ther by fair nor foul means they could force him to 


this vile condeſcenſion, he commanded his eyes to 


be put out; which was done accordingly, This 
vas murmured at. But being the firſt clay of K 18 
cruel diſpoſition, they winked at it. 


A while after, the ſame governor —— a 
woman, in her huſband's abſence, to prepare a hot 
bath for him. 

fuſed to perform, till the huſband came home, he 


Which when the ahi e matron re- 


ſtruck her dead with an axe. This alſo, though 
heightening the choler of the Swiſs, 
in mediation of future revenge. 

At laſt he grew fo fooliſhly proud anc impetious, 
that walking one day in the {ſtreets of ihe city, he 
ſtruck his cane in the ground, and placed his turban 
or bonne: thereon 3 ; Commanding all that palted by 

to 


But when nei 


Was paticd by 


bo) 


1 | 

to give honour to it: which when a certain honeſt 
Swiſs refuſed to do, he commanded him to ſtrike off 
an apple from his ſon's head with a ſhot from his 

croſs-bow. The good father for a long time refuſed 

thus to hazard his fon's life; but being overcome 
by the tyrant's importunate menaces, he rather ven- 
tured to truſt to Providence the life of his ſon, than 
to ſacrifice both that and his own to the implacable 

malice of a barbarian : ſo he ſhot, and hit the ap- 

ple off without touching his ſon's head. The go- 
vernor ſecing._this, and taking notice that he had 
brought two arrows with him, aſked him the reaſon 
of it, To whom the Swiſs anſwered; ** If I had 
< ſhot amiſs and hurt my. ſon with the firſt arrow, 
I was reſolved to have pierced thy heart with the 
* ſecond,” Upon this, all the people gave a ſhout,. 
end running together, ſeized upon the governor, and- 
tore him to pieces. Neither would they: afterwards 
_ endure or admit any man into their cities, from the 
_ emperor, unlefs he came in the quality of an ambaſ- 
r e Ws, bt 
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The old Proverb, Pake a Wife down in her WE D- 
DING-SHOES, exemplified in a pleaſant Story. _ 
Gentleman in Lincolnſhire had four daugh- 
| ters, three of which were early married very 
happily; but the fourth, though no way inferior to 
any of her fiſters, either in perſon or accompliſh- 
ments, had from her infancy, diſcovered ſo impe- 
rious a temper, {uſually called a ſpirit) that it con- 
tinually made great uncalineſs in the family, became 
her known character in the neighbourhood, and de- 

terred all her lovers from declaring themſelves. 
However, in proceſs of time, a gentleman of a plen- 
tiful fortune, and long acquaintance, having ob- 
3 3 ſerved. 
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| ſerved that quickneſs of ſpirit to be her only fault, 
made his addrefles, and obtained her conſent, in due 


form. "Ihe lawyers finiſhed the writings (in which 


by the way, there was no pin- money) and chey 
were married. After a decent time 'ipent in the fa- 
* ther's houſe, the bridegroom went to prepare his 


ſeat for her reception. During the whole courſe of 
his courtſhip, thou ch a man of the-m »{t equal tem 


per, he had artificially Jamented-to-her, that he was 


the moſt paſſionate creature breathing. By this one 
intimation, he at once made her-underitand warmth 


of temper to be what he ought to pardon in her, as 


well as that he alarmed her againſt that conſtitution 
in himſelf. She at the ſame time, thought herſelf 


| highly obliged by the compoſed behaviour which he 
| maintained in her preſence. Thus far he with great 


ſucceſs ſoothed her from being guilty of violences, 


and ftill reſolved to give her ſuch a terrible appre- 


henſion of his fiery ſpirit, that ſhe ſhould never 


| dream of giving way to her own, He returned on 
| the day appointed for-carrying her home : but in- 
| ſtead of a coach and ſix horſes, together with gay 


equipages ſuitable to the occaſion, he appeared 
without a ſervant, mounted on a ſkeleton of a horſe, 
(which his huntſman had the day before bought in 
to feaſt his dogs on the arrival of his new miſtreſs) 


with a pil:ion fixed behind, and a caſe of piſtols be- 


fore him, attended only by a favourite hound. Thus 
equipped, he in a very obliging (but ſomewhat po- 
ſitive) manner, deſired his lady to ſeat herſelf upon 
the cuſhion; which done, away they crawled, The 
road being obſtructed by a gate, the dog was com- 
manded to open it: the poor cur looked up and 
wagged his tail; but the maſter, to ſhew the impa- 
tience of his temper, drew a piſtol and ſhot him dead. 
He had no ſooner done it, but fell into a thouſand 
apologies for his unhappy raſhneſs, and begged as 

| | 1 many 
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tells her the experiment, conſeſles 


l 100 } 
many pardons for his exceſſes before one for whom 
he had ſo profound a reſpect. Soon after their horſe 
ſtumbled, but with ſome difficulty recovered; how- 
ever, the bridegroom took occaſion to ſwear, if he 
frightened his wife ſo again, he would run him 
through; and, alas! the poor animal being now al- 
moſt tired, made a ſecond trip: immediately on 
which the careful huſband alights, and with great 
ceremony, firſt takes off his lady, then the accou- 
trements, draws his ſword, and ſaves the huntſman 


the trouble of killing him. Then, fays he to his 


wife, child, prithee take up the ſaddle” which ſhe 
readily did, and tugg'd it home, where they found 
all things in the greateſt order, ſuitable to their 
fortune and the preſent occaſion. Some time after, 
the father of the lady gave an entertainment to all 
his daughters and their huſbands, where, when the 


wives were retired, and the gentlemen palüng a toaſt 


about, our laſt married man took occaſion to obſerve 
to the ret of his brethren, how much, to his great 
ſatisfaction, he found the world miſtaken as to the 


temper of his lady, for that ſhe was the moſt meck 


and humble woman breathing. The applauſe was 
received with a loud laugh; but as a triaf which of 
them would appear the ” moſt maſter at nome, he 
* propoſed they ſhould all by turns ſend for their wives 


down to them, A fe: vant was diſp: itched, and an- 


ſwer was made by one, © tell him I will come by 


«and by; and another, « that {ic would come 
« when the cards were out of hand;” and fo on. But 
no ſooner was her huſband's deſire whiſpered i in the 


ear of our lait married lady, but the cards were 
clapped on the table, ard down ſhe comes with, 
* my dear, would you ſpeak with we ?” He re- 
ceived her in his arms, and after repeated careſſes 
his 200d nature, 


E „ 


hom and aſſures her, that ſince ſhe could now command 
aorſe FF her temper, he would no longer diſguiſe his 
LOW - own, 

if he i x Y . 
him „ 7 | —_ 
al- A Remarkable STORY of a MURDER. 

7 on . 8 | . 
Treat Farmer on his return from the market, at 
cou- Southam, in the county of Warwick, was 
man mucdered. A man went the next morning to his 
) his houſe, and enquired of the miſtreſs if har huſband 
1 ſhe came home the evening before; ſhe replied, no; and 


und that ſhe was under the utmoſt anxiety and terror on 
their i thataccount. *Your terror,” added he, **cannot equal 


fter, mine; for laſt night, as I lay in my bed quite awake 
all the apparition of your huſband appeared to me, 
the * ſhewed me ſeveral ghaſtly ſtabs in bis body ; told me 
toaſt b he had been murdered by ſuch a perſon, and his 
erve c carcaſe thrown in ſuch a marle pit.“ The alarm 
rreat was given, the pit ſearched, the body found, and 
the the wounds anſwered the deſcription of them. The - 
neck man whom the ghoſt had accuſed, was apprenended 
Was and committed on a violent ſuſpicion of murder. 
h of His trial came on at Warwick, befcre the lord chief 
he juſtice Raymond, when the jury would have con- 
Ives victed, as raſhly as the juſtice of peace had com- 
an- mitted him, had not the judge checked them, He 
> by addreſſed himſelf to them in words to this purpoſes 
ome „1 think, gentlemen, you ſeem 1nclined to lay 
Bur „% more ſtre ſs on the evidence of an apparition, than 
the e it will bear. I cannot ay I give much credit to 
vere e theſe kind of ſtories; but be that as it will, we 
1th, * have no right to follow our own private opinions 
re- here; we are now in a court of law, and mult be 
eſies 2 determined according to it; and 1 know not of 
ure, any law now in being Wied will admit of the 
and e teſtimony of an app arition; nor yet if it did, doth 


the ghoſt appear to give evidence, Cricr,” ſaid 


he, 
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pe, © call the ghoſt, which was thrice done, but te 
no purpoſe, it appeared not. Gentleman of the ju- 

ry, continued the judge © the priſoner at the bar, 

e as you have heard by undeniable witneſſes, is a man 

cc of the moſt unblemiſhed character, nor hath it 


© appeared in courſe of the examination, that there 


©& was any manner of quarrel] or grudge between 
„ him and the party deceaſed, I do believe him to 
<< be pertectly innocent; and as there is no evidence 


& againſt him either poſitive or circumſtantial, he 


* muſt be acquitted. But from many circumilances 
© which have aroſe during the trial, I do ſtrongly 
© ſuſpe& that the gentleman who ſaw the appa- 
_ © rition, was himſelf the murderer; in which eaſe 
ge might eaſily aſcertain the pit, the ſtabs, &c. 


ee without any ſupernatural aſſiſtance; and, on ſuſ- 
„ picion, I ſhall think myfelf juſtified in com- 
< mitting him to cloſe cuſtody, till the matter can 
be further enquired into.“ This was immediately 
done, and a warrant granted for ſearching his houſe, 


when ſuch ſtrong proofs of guilt appeared againſt - 
him that he confeſſed the murder, for which he 
was executed, : 


n 2 — 
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Story of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


OSMO de Medicis, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 


concerning whom, on account of his prodi- 


gious wealth, it was rumoured, that he had the art 
of tranſmutation. A noble Venetian, who, tho? he 


Had but a ſmall fortune, was extremely well recom- 


mended to his hizhneſs, (and by his polite behaviour, 
added daily to his credit in that court) one day fairly 
put the queſtion, and aſked the duke, if he had 
the philoſopher's ſtone, or not? * My friend,” ſaid 

the duke, I have; and becauſe I have a regard for 

3 5 | 8 vo 


art 


ſaid 
for 


74 


[ 103 3 
vou, 1 Wil! give you the receipt in few Ou 6 1 
« never bid another do that which I can do myſelf; 


„ never put off till to-morrow waat may be don: 
* to-day; nor do [ think any matter {> trivial as 


© not to deſerve notice.” The Venetian thaiked 
nis ſerene highneſs for the ſecret; and by obſerving 
his NN 8 acquired a great eſtate. 


1 


The public-ſpirited COO B LER. 


HERE is a ſort of enthuſiaſm in public ſpirit, 
which renders it politically prudent in corrupt 
tateſmen to diſcourage it; and yet there is ſome- 


thing ſo great and fo divine in this enthuſiaſm, that 


fateſmen of a better turn, though they dare not 
encourage, yet cannot but admire it. We have Aa 
mining and ſurpriſing example of this in the cobler 


of Meſſina, which hapwened | in the laſt century, and 


is at once a proof that public ſpirit is tlic growtn wn 
every degree, 

This cobler was an hone man, and, I Was 
going to ſay, poor; but when 1 conkules that he 


maintained his family, and was above dependence, 


cannot prevail upon myſelf to make uſe of the ex- 


preſſion. He was alſo a man of reflection; he ſuw 
the corruption, luxury, and oppreſſion, the private 
frauds, the public robberies, the enormous violation 


of juſtice, under which his country laboured. Je 


law rapes unpuniſhed, adulteries unreproved, bar— 
barous murders either ſcreened by church lanctuaries, 
or atoned for by money; in a word, he faw uniyer- 


fal degeneracy of manners, partly from the want af 


power in the government to chaſtiſe offenders. In 
this ſituation he reſolved to andecrake the arduo1; 


taſk of reforming theſe diſorders, and thovght it 


doth lawful and expe dient to aſſume the authority 
Ci 
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ner, a nobleman 
wife ; in another, a man of the fame rank, who, 
through avarice and ambition, had proſtituted Þ1s 


394 1 
of avenger of the innocent, and the terror of the 


uilty. 
Full of this romantic . he provided 


himſelf with a ſhort gun, which he carried under 


his cloak; and equipped with a pcwder- pouch on 
one thigh, and a bag of balls on the other, he ſajlic! 


out in the evenings, and as proper opportunities 
offered, he diſpatched ſuch as he knew to be in 

corrigible offenders to that tribunal, where he was 
ſenſible they could not elude juſtice ; and then re- 
turned home full of that ſatisfation, which is the 
ſole reward of public ſpirit. As there were in Meſ- 
fina a great number of theſe over-grown criminals, 
the cobler, in the ſpace of a few weeks, did a great 
deal of execution. "The ſun never roſe without diſco- 


vering freſh marks of his juſtice ; here lay an uſurer, 
who had ruined hundreds, there an unjuſt magi- 


ſtrate, who had the curſe of thouſands ; in one cor- 
yho had debauched. his friend's 


own ; but as the bodies were always untouched, 
with al! their ornaments about them, and very often 
with conſiderable ſums in their pockets, it was viſt- 


ble they were not diſpatched for the ſake of money: 


and their numbers made it as evident that they did 
not fall victims to private revenge. 

It is not in the power of words to deſcribe the 
aftoniſhmenit of the whole city; things came at laſt 
to ſuch a paſs, that not a rogue of any rank what- 


cver durſt walk the ftreets; complaints upon com— 


plaint was carried to the vice-roy ; and magiſtrates, 
guards, ſpies, and every other engine of power, 
were employed to no manner of purpoſe. At laſt, 
when no leis than fifty of theſe examples had been 
made, the vice-roy took a ſerious reſolution of putting 
„ flop to theſe mene, bY: the only method 4. 
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ſeemed capable of reaching the evil; he cauſed 
public proclamation to be made, thut he would give 
tne ſum of 2000 crowns to any perſon who ſhould 
diſcover the author or authors of theſe murders, 
promiſing at the ſame time the like reward, with an 


abſolute "indemnity, to the perſon who kad done 


them, if he would diſcover himſelf; and as hs 
of his ſincerity, he went to the cathedral; and took 


the ſacrament, that he would . perform 


every title of his proclamation. 
The cobler, having either ſatisfied his zeal of 
juſtice,. or being now in a temper to ſecure his own 


ſafety, aſter having, in his own opinion, done ſo 


much ſervice to the ſtate, went directly to the 


palace and demanded an audience of the vice-roy, 


to whom, upon his declaring that he had ſomething 
of great importance to communicate, he was ad- 
mitted alone. He began with putting his excel- 
lency in mind of his oath, who aſſured him he meant 
to keep it religiouſly. The cobler then proceeded to 
the following harangue: I, Sir, have been alone 


that inſtrument of juſtice, who diſpatched, in fo 


6 ſhort a time, ſo many criminals. In doing this, 
„ Sir, I have done no more than what was „our 
cc duty to do. You, Sir, who, in reality, are gullty 


£ of all the offences which theſe wretches com- 


c mitted, deſcrved the ſame chaſti“ ment, and had 
« met with it too, had I not reſpected the repreſen- 
ce tative of my prince, who, I know, is account - 
able to God alone.” He then entered into an 
exact detail of all the murders he had done, and the 
motives upon which he had proceeded. The vice-roy, 


ho was thoroughly convinced that he told him no 


more than the truth, repeated his aflurances of 
iatety, and thanked him very affectionately for the 
tenderneſs he had ſhewn him, adding, after 3 all, 
was ready to pay him the 2000 crowns, 
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Our cobler returned the vice, roy his compliments 
in his rough way; but told him, after what had 
paſſed, he believed it would be but prudent in him 
to make choice of ſome other city for his habitation, 
and that too in ſome corner of Italy pot under the 
Juriſdiction of his Catholic majeſty. The vice- roy 
thought his reaſons had weight, and, therefore, after 
Jhanking him in the moſt gracious terms for ſup- 
plying that power which the government wanted, 


he ordered a tartane to tranſport him, his family, 

effects, and 2000 crowns, to one of the ports in the Uh 

territory of Genoa ; where this extraordinary per- t 

fon paſſed the remainder of his days in eaſe and t 

quiet, and the city of Meſſina felt, for a long time i] 

after, the good effects of his enthuſiaſtic zeal for | d 

the public good, and for the firſt execution of juſ- b 

tice, without reſpect to perſons. 1 1 

This ſtory, however ſtrange, is exactly true, and, = 

as Philip of Macedon kept a page, who to moderate Ie 

his ambivion, and to put him in mind of his duty, 2?! 

as a prince, was wont to awake him in the morning WW 

with this ſalutation, “ Remember, Philip, that In 

thou art a man;“ fo, I think, it would be happy * 

for the miniſters, who are either entruſted by their lis 

maſters, or acquire to themſelves a boundleſs au- he 

_ thority, ſupported by boundleſs influence; if they ne 

would write in a table-book, and from thence re- th 
fieſh their memories frequently with this ſentence, 

«© What if the cobler of Rleſſina ſhould revive ?”? fre 
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Frnar- PHIEIP's GEESE: 
(Dedicated to the Fair Sex.) 


Laptxs, i 


OUR numberlefs charms would, in the ima- 
gination of a youth ful ſolitary, have (ur Datled 
the beauties of the ſpring, and the chearfulneſ of 
tne morning! and had our youthful ſohtary le "211 
them in his tender years, he would have prefer 
them to the dazzling {ſplendor of the gold beſpan, 4 | 


ſkies, and the lovely verdure of the fields | and zu- 


deed, he no ſooner beheld your numberieſs charms, 


| but he felt their force, your beauties excelled all other 


objects, and they immediately taded in his eye. 
Tie fight of the moſt magnificent palaces no 


longer invited his curioſity, in a word, he diſcovered 


infinitely more luſtre in your perſon, chan in aj wel 


which adorns a crown. This youth had from his 


infancy inhabited the woods and groves, where the 


winged choriſters were his companions, waoie de- 


lightful harmony uſed ſometimes to cheer his lonely 
hours; their innocent melody was his ſole delight, 
notwithſtanding he was wholly anregende wich 
the meaning of their tuneful language 

To this rural ſchoo! his father had broughthim up 
from his infancy, immediately after the death of his 


mother; for the tender babe was no ſooner born, 
than he removed him far from the ſight of any hu» 


man creature: and for many years he had not the 


| leaſt idea thet there were any ſuch in the world; 
and imagined that there were no other cas 


than the tenants of the foreſt he dwelt in; ſuch as 
birds, wolves and others, who enjoy only a ſenlitive 
life, and are not endowed with any of the rational 


faculties, The two motives which prevailed with 


3 | his 
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his father to ſhun all human converſe, wer flit, 
hie great abhorrence of mankind in general; and 
ſecondly 9 h1s fear. : 
Aud from the time his dear conſort had left the 


world, and winged her way to heaven, he detcited 


8 ſociety of his fellow- creatures. When grown 
@.d wich the ſighs he himſelf vented, with his con- 
tinuel moan, and ag repining of all thoſe he met 
wich; the death of his better half made him botl. 


Late, as well as fear the reſt of her ſex; ſo that he 


a e to turn hermit, and to bring up his ſon in 

the ſame way of life. Coon this, having diltr buted 
his wealth among the indigent, he ſets out unac- 
-omPpanied, except by his infant fon, whom he 
992255 in his arms; and ſtriking down a lonely 
oreli, he tops in the moſt ſolitary part of it, The 
name of this man, as hiſtory informs us, was Philip, 
Here our hermit {tudiouſly conceals a hundred par- 


t citlors from the child; and that not from a ſeverity 


and gloomineſs of temper, but from a motive of 
-iety ; and takes the utmoſt care not to let the leaft 


word drop frem him, which might intimate that 


there were any ſuch orcatures in the world as wo- 


men; or ſuch things as deiires or paſſions, . 


cularly that of love. 

In this ſolitude, he inſtraded bis mind 1n things 
proportionable to his 17 8 

Having attained his fifth year, he taught him the 
names of flowers and animals; and would now and 
then intermix with theſe diſcourſes ſome account 
of the devil, whom he repreſented as an ill-ſhaped, 
hideous creature; and indeed the firſt leſſon which 
children are generally taught, is fear. Being now 
ten years of age, things of a more deep and abſtruſe 


nature were brought upon the carpet, and he re- 


vealed to him ſome few particulars relating to the 


other world; but not a word about women. At 


fifteen 


© Your aims, your alms, friar Philip's a-coming. 


1 09 J 


fifteen he taught him every thing his mind was fut- 


ceptible of; gave him an idea of the Creator of all 


things, but forbore to ſpeak of the moſt lovely 
part of his works. 

Now twenty, his father thought proper to take 
him with him 'to a neighbouring city, for the old 


man was very much oppreſſed with the infirmities 


of age, and ſcarce able to walk thither for the 
neceilaries of life; upon which, conſidering chat: al 
the lad would inherit from him was a wallet and 
ſtaff, he determined to ſhew him the way to the 
city; : that he, after his death, might provide for him- 
ſelf. There were, indeed, dut few people who did 
not give friar Philip a little loaf ; ſo that had he been 


of a covetous diſpoſition he might have heaped up 


confiderable wealth. He was known to all the little 
children, who, upon his approach, uſed to cry out 


** 


Our good eee no ſooner thought that the thin 938 


he had inſtiiled into his fon were firmly rivetted in 


his mind, than he reſolves to make a trial of for- 
tune, and carry him to viſit ſuch good perions as 
were Charitably diſpoſed. However, tears guſhed 
from his eyes when he conſidered the temptatio! ns to 
PRA the! ag would be expoſed, But our two her- 

nits ſet out upon their journey, and arrived at 
the city, which was magnihcent and finely built, 
and the place where the king kept his count, 

Here he met with ten thouſand objects unknown 


to him before: when our harm! os zouth, in the 
utmolt amaze, pies out, “ What do you call that 
thing theie?? A courtier,” replies the father. 


And thoſe yonder?”” „ Palaces, my dear.” «Theſe 
© here!? „ Statües.“ He was gazing on theſe ſeveral 


objects, when ſome young and beautiful gir's 
ſcuddled along before him, and immediately drew 


all his attention; for now he no longer viewed the 


1 palaces 


11 
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palaces and other objects he had before admit. 


b „ ized ith another kind of admiration; and | 4 
al in repture at this crichanting fight, he cries out. 7 
eh father! what's that ſo prettily dreſſed? how 8 
F P * | 
** 18 it called?” The old man, who did not in the 
_ leaſt reliſh this queſtion, anſwers, © *Tis a bite 10 
Called a gooſe, child.“ Sweet, pretty bird! 0 
*eries:the lad, in the utmoſt tranſport, prithee ſing of 
a little; Jet me hear ſome of thy muſic ; could 15 
© not I get a little acquainted with thee? Dear wo 
© tather, T-entreat you, if you love me, to let us 8 
.** Carry one of them into our foreſt.“ lit 
— Go J '- 8 
KNemarkable Inſtance of Female Credulity and 2 
. e is on 
ATOTHING can be more deſtructive to ſociety, | 
I than the artifices uſed by baſe and deſigning inf 
men, to dejude and ſeduce the weaker ſex, No re- l 
paration can be made for loſt virtue, which is not lad 
only attended with continual remorſe, but too fre- N 
quently ſucceeded by poverty, ſhame, and infamy. AL 
'T here is hardly a female breaſt dead to all ſenſe of An 
| honour: though many ſeem to bid adieu to modeſty, | © 
and decency of every kind; there are intervals in Sn 
which the moſt abandoned repine, at leaſt in private, | © t 
at the loſs of virtue, and the dreadful calamities con- 0 fe 
| ſeqent upon it, Nor are theſe deluſive arts lets A 
pernicious to families, than individuals; ſince affec- rern 
tionate and well diſpoſed relations cannot but la- bee 
ment molt grievouſly the fate of thoſe who are near anc 
and dear to them, if they unfortunately fall a prey EONT 
to the moſt exccrable of enticements, and thereby of 1 
ſubject themſelves and all coneerned for their in- 8 0 
tereſt, to complicated woes, It has often been re- alte 


marked, and with great propriety, that the moſt ſen- 


5 9 
fible and ingenuous minds have deen more forcibly 
impreſſed by ſuggeſtions of flattery and the wiles of 
deceit, than the vulgar and ſuperficial; and the 
reaſon is very obvious, becauſe the former, poſſeſ- 


ſing a delicacy of ſentiments, and elevation of ſoul, 


are induced to entertain favourable opinions of the 


{ſolemn profeſhons of o:hers, from a conſciouſnefs ' 
of their own fincerity ; while the latter, either to- 


tally unfeeling, or ſtrangers to the noble emotions, 


are proof againſt the whole artillery of fraudulent 
gallantry. | 4 8 . | | | 
But it we have many inſtances of female credu- 


lity, we have ſome of female fortitude, which has 
inſpired the injured fair to reſent the moſt attrocious 
crimes, in the extremeſt manner; noleſs than taking 


away the life of the offender. If the following nar- _ 
rative 1s attended to, it will convey a ſtriking idea 
of both theſe inſtances, and furniſh ſome uſeful and 
inſtructive remarks.  _ „„ os: 
In Britany, a province of France, lived two young 
ladies, ſiſters, coheireſſes of a competent fortune, 
equally eſteemed for their perfections of body and 
mind, and their uncommon love for each other. 
An officer of a regiment quartered in the town, nor- 


more nobly born than they, but poſſeſſed of a for- 


tune quite above their pretenſions, courted the elder 
ro the equal ſatisfaction of the younger, who hoped 
to ſee her ſiſter thus ſplendidly provided for. 

All his viſits and addreſſes were upon honourable 
terms. In ſhort, they appeared in all public places 
together, and were generally looked upon as huſ- 
band and wife, The regiment, by an order from 
court, decamped to new quarters in the extremities 
of Languedoc. The officer ſoon after ordered his 


equipage to be got ready, in a private manner, and 
departed. This news being brought to the younger 
hiker, the was doubly ſtartled, at his not having 

F taken 
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taken leave of them, and at his clandeſtine elope- 
ment. She flew to her ſiſter's apartment, whom fhe 


found feeding her ſickly thoughts with the dear 


image of her abſent lover, and thus, as recovering 


from a ſweet reverie, ſhe ſpoke: „ Siſter, is't not 


{irange he has not been with me theſe two days to 
conſult about our marriage, before he departed for 
his regiments” Her generous heart knew no de- 
ceit. Ah, ſiſter!” replied the younger, burſting 


into tears, ©* you are deceived. Why theſe tears,“ 
cried the other, in amaze; ** ſpeak whatever thou 


ROWE Then know,” replied the younger, that 
Jaft night, your lover left the town without taking 
cave.“ The thunder-ſtruck lady made no anſwer, 


but fainted away, and was ſcarce out of one ft bur 


into enother. At length, recovered by her diſtracted 


1:iter's care, ſhe cried, ** 'm ruined, I'm undone.. 
| To confeque nce of the moſt folemn, and ſacred oaths, 
yielded up my honour, and now Carry the growing 


proof of my ſhame. His fill putting off our mar- 


riage whenever | prefied him to it, joined to his 


midnight eſcape, ſhew my ruin but too plainly.” 
Here grief broke in, and interrupted her diſcourte. 
Her ſympathiſing ſiſter equally felt the contagious 


iorrow. Sighs ecchoed ſighs, and tears obſcured 


the charms of each beauteous face, The younger 
{ter comforted the forlorn, as well as circumſtances 
would permit, and prevailed on her to conſent to 
retire to their country-leat, for a few days, that no- 
thing might tranſpire; obſerving. that ſhe had a 


ſcbeme in her head to make the gentleman fulfi} 
bis « engage ments. It was agreed upon, and executed, 


Th ff cted lady went to the country: the otber 
Jen a truſty fervant to the poſt houſe, to hire a 


chaiſe :nd the beſt horſe, at the ſame time bidding 
be r waiting mall bring her travelling dreſs, and 
10cdlt Prepare to 20 Wit th her. Her orders 
| Wee 
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were punctually obeyed, and in the middle of the 
third day's moſt vigorous purſuit, ſhe overtook him 
in a town where the regiment halted, Being in- 
formed where he was at dinner, and perhaps boaſt- 
ing of his late exploits ; ſhe ordered her ſervant to 
drive thither, and ſent in for him. Being an of- 


heer, and a Frenchman, he was too polite to let a 


lady wait, but came running out from table to her 


polt-chaife. He no ſooner perceived the ſiſter of 


her he had abandoned, but inſtead of being ftruck 
with any concern, a thorough good opinion of him- 
ſelf whitpered him, that love had made her under 
take the tedious purſuit, and therefore accoſted her 


with an air of ſecure triumph and ſeveral compli- 


ments of gallantry, deſiring her company to din- 
ner. She got out of the chaiſe, —but as ſhe got un- 
der the gateway of the inn, ſtopt him ſhort by the 
ſleeve, and ſaid, “Sir, J am come all this way, and 


in this haſte, to know if you'll do juſtice to my ſiſter, 


which is to return with me immediately, and marry 


her.” To which he cavalierly replied, © That if 
he had any inſtant thoughts of marriage, it ſhould. 


be for herſelf, and not for her ſiſter ;” at the ſame 
time offering his hand to lead her into the houſe, 
Enraged at the inſulting anſwer, ſhe aſſured him 
{he would not go a ſtep ſorward, nor let go her 


hold, until ſhe had his laſt, his poſitive anſwer, on 


that head. Why then,” cried he, © Madam, that 


you may certainly found your hopes of having me to 


yourſelf, and be no longer jealous of an inſiped 


fiſter ; ſhe is the laſt woman in the world I would 


think of marriage with.“ At this fatal declaration ſhe 


with a piſtol ſhot him through the head as he was 


proceeding with his proteſtation. Down he dropt 


at her feet a victim, ſacrificed to the manes of her 
ſiſter's honour, The people of the inn, and neigh- 
„„ bourhood 
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bourhood, a'armed at the deed, flocked round her. 
She chearfully ſurrendered herſelf to juſtice. An 
exact detail of the affair was ſent to court, and by 
the W eee poſt ſhe received a pardon. 

At her return ſhe informed her diſconſolate friend 
of what had paſted, but received no anſwer from 
the ſtatue of grief, ſave fighs, tears, and looks to- 


wards heaven : : ſhe refuſed all kind of nouriſhment, 


and died in a few days, through the double anguiſh 
of her loſt reputation, and the haſty death of her 
till dearer deſtroyer, The generous ſiſter, widowed 
by the afflicting loſs, and rendered averſe to the op- 
polite ſex by the execrable ſpecimen ſhe had puniſh- 
ed, retired to a convent from the ſlanderous noile, 
and calumniating buſtle of the world. 
Though we applatd the tender concern of ovr 

heroine, for the ate of her 5 and unfortunate 
iter, we cannot commend her harſh manner of fe- 
ſenting | the wrongs ſhe had ſuffered; fince nothing; 
cen juſtify us in depriving a fellow- creature of life, 
but the immediate danger of our own ; we would 
therefore recommend to our fair readers, whoſe in- 
tereſt and happineſs we have moſt fincerely at heart, 
rather to guard againit the caule of her raſh conduct, 
than to imitate her example. 


The B L UN DE RE K. 


MIT MY a man has ſpoiled a good ſtory by his 


manner of Ig it, and many a one has 
laid a good thing by accident, which gave pleaſure 
to every one about bim yet, himſelf was totally 
ignorant of the wit woich had thus involuntarily 
flown from him. Among this ſpecies of bluadercrs 
we may rank Mr. Buſh, a young gentleman, who 

| | being 
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„„ 
being one day in the fields with his companions, 
they were ſuddenly catched in a violent ſhower of 
rain, and ran with witah ſpeed they could to the 
hedge for ſhelter - a young lady pailing by at the in- 
ſtant, our hero cries out to her, ** Whither to faſt 
in all this rain, my dear ? you had better come here 
and take ſhelter under a bufh.“ Well faid, Jack,” 
cried his companions, © egad that's the ſmarteſt 
thing that ever came out of thy mouth,” Jack was 
mightily elated with the epplauſe which was 
9210 him, though in truth he knew not where the 


cream of the jeſt lay. The next day Mr. Buſh 


Ong.) in company, the diſcoufſe happening to turn 

the excellence of ſome capacities, and the rea- 
dineſs of their wit over others: * Faith,” crics our 
genius, © that's true enough; for I was in the fields 


veſterdar, with Tom Frankly, Dick Wildgooſe, 


and ſome others, and the devil a ſmart thing did any 
one of them ſay, but myſelf; and one thing in par- 
ticular, ſo clever, that they all {wore they never 
heard a better.“ Indeed! What was it?” cries cne 
of the company.“ Why,” replies Buſh, * you muſt 
know we were all catched in a violent {hower, and 
while we ſtood under a great tree, a young lady ran 
dy us; upon which | caljed out to her, Hold! hold! 
my dear, you had better ſtay here od take ſhelter 
under a bedge: and as I am 3 living man, they 


al ſwore, they never heard a better thing i in their 
Uves. 
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A GENCGESE 8 OR V. 
3 CHIN vn de, a wea ealthy Genoele, and a 


Jarr:cd man, caſt bis eycs. with an evil dcfipn, 
upon the virtue of the beauti ful Jaquinette, a poor 
young maid, and tried every means to ſeduce her to 
his embraces; but ſhe rifified, and vas proof 


againſt all his attempts and devices ; ſhe married an 


honeſt labouring man, by whom ſhe had ſeveral 


children, and lived with him contented in her 
Ration, However, Luchin did not ceaſe his intrigues : 
he feigned to be very friendly to the huſband, and 


actually ſhewed him many civilities and favours: 


to corrupt the wife, and not without hopes of ore- 


vailing with him to yield to his requeſt, and to force 


his wife to ſubmit to his ſolicitations, Even this 


could work nothing upon the chaſte and refolute 
Jaquin«tte, whoſe immoveable reſolution made 


him in ſome fort give up the purſuit of his adul- 
terous deſign, 


But, her huſband being taken by the pirates, 
and the city of Genoa being oppreſſed with a great 
dearth, and five ſmall children crying about the 
good woman for bread, without her capacity to 
provide for them, Jaquinette, oppreſſed with extreme 
want and deſpair, having no human means to help 
herſelf and children, the, in a fit of frenzy, goes 
directly to Lochin's houſe, and, being introduced 
to him alone, gave herſelf up to hi- power, on 
condition of his providing for the citirett's of her 
family. 

Luchin was raviſhed to ſee her, but was mote 


amazed at her countenance than her words. Sae, 


proftrate at his feet, ubmitte! herſelf whoily to his 


Will, and only begged he would relieve her poor 


Chi! dien, 
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children, dying with hunger. Luchin, agitated by 
contrary emotions, was at laſt conquered by reaſon, 
and directed by a good ſpirit: *Riſe up, Jaquinette,” 
ſaid he, your offer is an act of neceility and dif. 
treſs, not voluntary, and of defire, I will take no ad- 
vantage of your miſery. I will naw vanquiſh myſelt; 
I will preſerve your honour, which I have, contrar 


to my duty, and the peace of your mind; ſo long 


ſought to violate; and henceforth J will look upon 
you as my own lifter, and relieve and aſſiſt you with 
a ſincere affection.” Then, taking her by the hand, 
led her to his wife, reported the whole affair unto 


her: and that good lady contributed all in her power 
to reward the virtue, and t to relieve the family of 


poor Jaquinette. 


wv . - — 
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The HUMOROUS INTRUS [ON. 


V R. Dyer, who was remarkable bs facetiouſ- 
4: 


neſs and drollery, happened one day to be 
alone at the Flaſk at Hampſtead, in a veniſion time, 
when the Cordwainers-company kept their annual 
feaſt there. Dyer obſerved two glorious haunches 
roaſting at the fire, and made it his buſineſs to learn 


who they were for. Being told, for the Cordwainers- 
company, he determined to Ginn with them. He 


wnew it was the cuſtom upon thoſe occaſions for every 


member to bring his friend, and conſ- quently that 


ſeveral, as well as himſelf, would be {tra gers to all 
but one in the company; and that queiiions are 
never aſked, when once admittance is obtained and 
people are ſeated; he therefore watched his op- 
portunity when dinner went up, and ſeated him— 
ſelf among the reſt as near as he could to one of the 
haunches, where he did not fail to play his part, He 
Was very plealant and cheerful, and thoſc that fat 
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next kim were highly diverted; no exceptions were 
taken, and al] paſſed off as he had imagined, After 
Sinner when the bottle and ſong bega an to move 
briſkly round, he ſung in his turn, and was much 
applauded. Put when the time came that he thought 
of departing, he ſh fted his feat, and placing bin. 
{elf next the door, he begin a ſtory. He had Already 
drawn the attentien of the company upon him by 
his uncommon humour: fo, upon the word ſtory, 
all were ſilent. Gentlemen,“ ſaid he, © I am al- 
ways pleaſed when I heve un opportunity of remark- 

ing the flouriſhing condition of trade; I remember a 


wonderful alteration for the better in this very Com- 


pany of yours within theſe forty years, and I think 

I can give you a rem arkable inftance of it, When 
1 was a young fellow,“ continued Dyer, gravely; “I 
was but low in the world, myſelf; and I obſerved 
that the neareſt way to wealth was through the 


road of frugality; and therefore 1 pitched upon a 


chop- houſe, in Grub-ſtreet, where 1 could dine for 


2 -pence. The miſtreſs of the houſe was remark- 


ably neat and civil, particularly to thoſe who were 
hes conſtant cuſtomers; and the room where we 


dined was, by means of a curtain, or more propertly. 


a blanket hung upon a rod, parti:joned off into two 
diviſions, the inner and the outer; the inner diviſion 
the good woman kept for the better ſort of folks, of 
which I had the honour to be accounted one, 
and the outer was for the caſual and ordinary ſort, 
It happened one day, however, as I was drawing 


the blanket to go in as uſual, the miftreſs of the houſe 


pulled me haſtily by the coat, and whiſpered in my 


ear, © You mult not go in there to-day, Sir.“ Why 
Jo?” ſaid I, in ſome heat. I beg your pardon, Sir,” 


{aid the woman; but indeed you can't be admitted.” 
What the devil's the matter that I can't be admitted ?? 


{zid I, ſwaggering. Why,” ſaid the woman, with 
e . 
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oy in her countenance, the maſter and wardens of 


the Cord wainers- company o me the honour to dine 
with me to- day, and I muit kecp my beſt parlour 
empty for their worſhips reception!“ t thought it 


1Jced hut decent to give place to that worthy body, 
211d | o Was pacified. The company upon hearing 


FR ftory, began to lay their heads together, to 
now. who this gentleman was, which Dyer ob- 
eving, took that opportunity to ilip away. 


2 5 


AVARICE MISTAKEN. 


Young fellow, whoſe perfon was very hand- 
ſome, addr eſſed a wealthy old widow, WO 
after a little application conſented to have him. 
Boaſting of his ſucceſs amongſt his comrades, he 


poke with the utmoſt contempt of the lady, and 
proſeſſed that it was not her that he deſigned to 


marry, but her money. She had notice of this de- 
claration, and reſolved to be even with her pre- 


t:nded lover, Accordingly on the wedding day, fhe 
dreſſed as gaily as if ſhe were really going to be 


made a bride, and hung a purſe of gold at her fide, 


of which he made an extraordinary "oe on. the oc 
caſion. She gave her hand to the deceiver with a 
ſeeming alacrity; and he led her to the ceremony 


with the appearance of ſincere affection, While he 


was inwardly exulting with the hope o the rich prize 


3 he was baſely betraying into his paſſeſſion. He 


ent through his part, we may believe, without 
the leaſt he clitation ; ; but it was 145 te Oth jerwile with 
his partner, for when ſhe was defired to repeat her's 


after the miniſter, ſhe continued ſome time ſilent, 


nolding forth her purſe only. The parſon preſſing 


her to ſpeak, and demanding the reaſon of ſuch an 
odd behaviour, ſhe ſaid, “ Sir, the ſcoundrel, who 
| EY Rand: 
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©« ſtands here with me, is an impoſture, who come; 


not to eſpouſe me, as he openly. vowed, but my 
“ fortune. Here is its proxy, pointing to the 


guincas at her girdle, „ and he may perſuade it to 


contract with him, if he can; but I will by no 


means intrude myſelf i into the place of that which 
is the beloved and real object of his purſuit, This 
villain, who hates my perſen, would make him- 
ſelf maſter of my eſtate, and bring me to ruin: 
I hope therefore you will juflity my conduct, in 
difappoin: ing his vile intention, and expoling 
him to the > ſha ane he deſerves.” 


cc 
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The HAPPY REBUEE, 


EE late dee Baſil Kennet, was Once 


| chaplain in a ſhip of war; and his place 


| was to meſs with his brother officers, he found they 
were fo addicted to the impious and nonſenſical vice 
of ſwearing, that he thoupht it not becoming his 
character to continue any longer a among them, unleſs 
he could prevail upon them to leave it off; but con- 
celving at the ſame time that any grave remonſtrance 
would have but little effect, he bethougbt himſelf of 
a ſtratagem which might anſwer his purpoſe. One 


of the company having entertaincd the reſt with a 


| flory agreeable enough in itſelf, but ſo interrupted 


and perplexed with damme! blocd ard wounds 
and 450 like ſhocking expletives, as made it ex- 


tremely ridiculous Mr. Kennet began a ſtory 
| himſelf. which he made very entertaining and in- 


ſtructive, but interlarded it with the words bottle, 


pot, and glaſs, at every ſentence. The Gentleman 


v the moſt given to the ſilly vice, fel] a laugh- 
ing at Mr. Kennet, with a great air of contempt. 
© Why,” ſaid he, G—d d— you, doctor, as to 
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„„ 
vour ſtory it is well enough; but what the d—1 
nave we todo with your d 0 bottle, pot, and glaſs?” 
Mr. Kennet very calmly replied, Sir, 1 find you 
can obſerve what is ridiculous in me, which you Cane 
not diſcover in yourſelf; and therefore you ought not 
to be offended at my expletives in diſcourſe, any more 


than your own.”—** Oh, oh! d--me, parfon, I 
timoke you; you hall not hear me {wear another 
vath whillt 1 am in your company. ' Nor did he. 
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115 1 HE worſhipful Simon Simple, Eſq, one of his 


majeſty's juſtices of the peace for the county 
of Kent, being one day at dinner with much other 


company, at the houſe of a neighbouring gentleman z 
aſter dinner, their kind hoft, imagining that they 
had not eaten heartily. enough, demanded if any of 

the company would eat a ſlice of cold neat's tongue; 


but being anſwered in the negative by every perſon 
preſent, Come come, cries he, ©© perhaps 3 you only 
iay ſo, becaule it is not here; fetch the tate 
Jhomas, and bring a flice of butter with it.” 


The Servant obeys, "but coming into the room, Bi 


f ot ſlipped, and the tongue falling from the diſh, 


came rolling 1 in before him. Whereupon the ma 


ter of the houſe began to ſcold at Thomas for his 
careleſſneſs. On which the Servant replies, “ You 
know, Sir, it was only lapſus /inguy, and Wefers 
no error from the mind.” This reply not only pro- 
duced his pardon, but ſet the company in 2 roar 


of the loudeſt applauſe. Mr. Simple, bef.re-men- 


tioned, laughed as loud and as long as the beſt of 
them ; though being quite ignorant that 44h lin- 
gue, was Patin for « flip of the tongue, he could by 
no means puets where the cream of the jeſt lay. De- 
terwineds 
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termined, how ever, that ſo excellent a bieece of wit, 
as he conceived it to be, ſhould not be thrown away 
upon him: he was no fconer come home, but he 


informed his lady what a fine joke he had heard, 
ane that he was determined to play it off again as 
ſoon as poſſible, He therefore orders a ſhoulder of 
mutton to be roait*d, and ſet by till it was cold; 


and Inviting a number of gentlemen to dine with 


him on the following day, he employed all the in- 
tervening time in intructing his ſervent how to 
throw down the mutton, and make the Latin apo- 
logy—which he conceived vod produce excellent 


ſport, His company came at the FOE appointed, 
and, having dined, our wormipful juitice cries— 
«] am a! fraid, gentlemen, you have made but an 
indifferent dinner, will you cat a ſlice of cold mut- 
ton?” — Being anſwered in the negative, he ſays, 
Come, come, I know you only ſay fo, becauſe it 


& is not here; Robert fetch the mutton, and be ſure 
«you bring a flice of butter with it.” Robert 


_ obeys his orders, and blundering in a: the door, let n 
fall the mutton; on which the juſtice egan to ſcold. 
at him, and Robert (as before inſtruct ed) excuſes 


himſelf by ſaying, ** It was only /apſum flingum, 


and therefore no terror of the mind.” Which an- 


{wer produced a moſt immoderate fit of laughter 


from the Juſtice ; who, wondering that the company 


did not join in his mirth, exclaims, © Zounds, 


cc 


& Robert has made an excellent anfcher. and ſuch a 
ce 


der of mutton roaſted on purpoſe to ſhow you the 
„ trick,” Ob Oe 


The 


gentlemen, why don't you laugh; I am ſure that 


one every body thought it, the otter day at *ſquire | 
„% Freeman's; and to tell the truth. 1 had the ſhoul- 
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The Tragical Story of a Gentleman that Shot 
EO his BRIDE, 


Gentleman having courted, and won the heart 


of a moſt accompliſhed and agreeable young 


lady, obtained alſo the conſent of her father, to 


- whom fhe was an only child. The oli man bad a 
fancy that they ſhould be married where. ne himfelf 


was, in a village in Weſtmoreland, and made them 
ſet out while he was laid up with the gout in ; on- 
don. The-bridegroom took only his man, and the 


bride her maid- ſervant. They had the moſt agree- 
able journey imaginable to the place of marriage, 
from whence the bridegroom wrote the following 
letter to his wife's father: | | 


IF OF 1 „„ 
** After a very pleaſant journey hither, we are 
*« preparin; for the happy hour in which I am to 


2 —v ; * : - . . 
e be your 1un, | atjure you, the bride carries it, in 


© the cye of the vicar who married you, much be- 
£ 14 * YY Ws C : ; 8 1 
85 yond her mother; though, he ſays, your open 


fleeves, pantaloons, and ihoulder knots, made a 


„ much better ſhow than the finical dreſs J am in. 
cc 


However, ] am contented to be the ſecond fine 
* man this village ever ſaw, and ſhall make it ver 
& merry before night; becauſe I ſhall write myſelf 
from thence, „5 . 
0 | Your dutiful ſon, J. D, 


« The bride gives Wa duty, and is as handſome 


„as an angel——1 am the happieſt man living,” 


The villagers were aſſembling about the church, | 
and the happy couple took a walk in a private gar- 


den, The bridegrovin's man knew his maſter would 
5 leave 
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leave the place immediately after the wedding, and 
ſeeing him draw his piſtols the night before, took 
this opportuni ty to go into his chamber and charge 
them. Upon their return from the garden, they 
went into his chamber, and after a little fond rail- 
lery on the ſubject of courtſhip, the lover took up a 
piſtol, which he knew he had unloaded the night 
before, and preſenting it to her, ſaid, with the moſt 
graceful air, whilſt ſhe looked pleaſed with his agree- 

able flattery; Nov, madam, repent of all thoſe 
<< crueities you have been guilty of to me; conſi- 
der, before you die, how often you have made a 
„% poor. wretch freeze under your caſement; you 
„ ſhall die, you tirant, you ſhall die with all thoſe 


& inſtruments of death and deſtruction about you, 
© with that enc! Nane ſmile, thoſe killing ringlets 


of you; hair,”—** (ive fire, ſaid ſhe, laughing. 


He did fo, and ſhot her dead! Who can ſpeak bis 
condition? but he bore it fo patiently, zs to call up 


his man. The poor fellow enters, and his maſter 
lock'd the door upon him. © Will,“ faid he, did 
„ you cha! ge theſe piſtols? he anſwered, F Yes,” 
upon which, he ſhot him dead with that remaining. 
After this, amidſt a thouſand broken ſobs, p. ercing 
groans, and diſtracted emotions, he writ the foilow- 
ing letter to the father of his dead miſtreſs. 


= 817 
LC), who two hours ago told you truly, that 7 
% was tie happieſt man aſive, am now the moſt mi- 
« ſerable. Your daughter is dead at my feet, killed 
„% by my hand, through a miſtake of my man's 


charging my piſtols, unknown to me. Him have 
I murdered for it: ſuch is my wedding-day, I 


will immediately follow her to the grave: bur 


© before I throw myſelf upon my ſword, I com- 


mand my diſtraction ſo far as to explain my ſtory 
. | | £6 to 
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e to vou. I fear my heart will not keep together 


ee till I have ſtabbed ir. Poor, good old mein, te- 


&< member, he that killed your daughier, died tor it. 


In the article of death 1 give you my i th 1anks, and 
pray for you, though I dare not for myſelf. If it 
„ be poſſible, do not curſe me. | 
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Story of TRANQUILITY Vi or, An 
Old Maid's Apology. 


T is not very difficult to bear that condition to 
which we are not condemned by neceſſity, but 
induced by obiervation and choice; and therefore 
I, peri: es have never yet felt all the malignity, 


W. h. 4 reproach, edged with the appellation. 


old mT. ny. ſwells in ſome of thoſe hearts in which it 


is infixed.. I was not condemned in my youth to 
 folitude, either by neceflity or want, nor paſſed the 
carlier part of Life without the flattery of courtſhip, 
and the joys of triumph. I have danced the round 


of gaiety, amidſt the murmurs of envy and gratu— 


lattons of applauſe; been attended from pleaſure to 


pleaſure by the great, the ſprightly, and the vain, 
and ſcen my regard ſalicited by the obſequiouſneſs 


of gailantry, the gaiety of wit, and the timidity of 
love. If, therefore, I am yet a ſtranger to the nuptial 


happineſs, I ſuffer only the conſequences of my re- 


ſolves, and can jook back upon the ſucceſſion of 
lovers, whoſe addreſſes ] have rejected, without 
grief, and without malice. 

When my name firſt began to be inſcribed upon 


glaſſes, I was honoured with the amorous profeſſions 


of the gay Venuſtulus; a gentleman who being the 


OS 


only ſon of a wealthy family, had been educated in 


the wantonneſs of expence, and ſoſtneſs of effeminacy. 
He was beautiful! in his perion and eaſy in his addreſs, 


and, 
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and, chefeſore ſoon gained upon my eye at an ace 
when it is very little over-ruled by the underſtandings. 
He had not any power in himſelf of pleaſing or 
amuſing, but ſupplied his want of converſation by 
treats and diverſions; and his chlef act of courtſhip 
was to $17 the mind of his miſtreſs with parties, 
rambles, muſic, and ſhows, We were often en- 
gaged in ſhort excurſions to gardens and ſeats, and i. 
was for a while pleaſed with the care which Venul- 
tulus diſcovered, in ſecuring me from any app-ar- 
ance of danger, or poſſibility of miſchance. He 
never failed to recommend caution to his coachman, 
or to promiſe the watermen a reward if he landed 
us ſafe; and his great care was always to return 
by day-light for fear of robbers, This extraordinary. 
ſolicitude was repreſented for a time as the effect 
cf his tenderneſs. for me; but fear is too ſtrong 
for continual hypocriſy. I ſoon diſcovered that 
Venuſtulus hed tne cowardice as well zs clegance 
of a ſemale, His imagination was perpetually 
clouded with terrors, and he could ſcarcely refrain 
from ſcreams and outcrizs at any accidental furpriſe, 
He durſt not enter the room where a rat was heard 
behind the wainſcot, nor croſs a field where cattle 
ere friſking in the ſun- ſhine; the leaſt breeze that 
wzved upon the river was a ftorm, and every 
clamour in the ſtreet was a cry of fire. I have ſeen 
him loſe his colour when my ſquirrel had broke 
his chain; and was forced to throw water in his 
face on the ſudden entrence of a black cat. TI was 
once obliged to drive away with my fan a beetle 
that kept him in diſtreſs, and chide off a dog that 
yelped at his heels, to whom he would gladly 
1 have given up me to facilitate his own eſcape. 
1 Women naturally expect defence and protection 
„ from a lover or a huſband, and therefore you will 
'Y not think me culpable in refuſing a wretch, HY . 
1 f e eee, 3 5 would 
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would have burdened life with unneceflary fears, 
and flown to me for that ſuccour, which it was his 
duty to have given. 
My next lover was Fungoſo, the ſon of” a flocks 
jobber, whoſe viſits my friends, by the importunity 


of perſuaſion, prevailed upon me to allow. Fungoſo 


was indeed no very ſuitable companion, for having 
been bred in a compting houſe he ſpoke a language 
unintelligible in any other place, He had no 
deſire of any reputation but that of an acute proz- 
noſticator of the changes in the funds ; nor had any 
means of raifing merriment, but by telling how ſome- 
body was over-reached in a bargain by his father. 
He was, however, a youth of great ſobriety and 
prudence, and frequently informed us how carefully 


he would improve my fortune. {was in no haſte to 
_ conclude the match, but was fo much awed by my 
parents that I durſt not diſmiſs him, and might per- 


haps have been doomed for ever to the groffneſs of 


ignorance, and the jargon of uſury, had not a fraud 


been diſcovered in the ſettlement, which ſet me free 
trom the perſecution of groveling pride and pecu- 
niary impudence, 

1 was afterwards fix months without any parti- 
cular notice, but at laſt became the idol of the glit- 
tering Floſculus, who preſcribed the mode of em- 
broidery to all the fops of his time, and varied at 
pleaſure the cock of every hat, and the fleeve of 
every coat, that appeared in faſhionable aſſemblies. 
tl fculus made ſome impreſſion upon my heart by 
luch compliments as few ladies can hear without 
emotion: he commended my fkill in dreſs, my 


judgment in ſuiting colours, and my art in diſpoſing. 


ornaments. But Floſculus: was too much engaged 


by his own elegance, to be ſufficiently attentive 60 


the duties of a lover. Ile expected to be reo 4 
part of his tribute, and ſtaid away three days be- 
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Cate or diſhoneſt, 1 


1 _—_— , 
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a 
cauſe I neglected to take notice of a new coat. 1 
ſoon found that Floſculus was rather a rival than 


an admirer, and that we ſhould probably live in per- 


petual ſtruggle of emulous finery, and ſpend our lives 
in ftratagems to be firſt in the faſhion, 350 

I had ſoon after the honour, at a feaſt, of at- 
tracting the eyes of Dentatus, one of thoſe hu- 


man beings whoſe only. happineſs is to dine. Den- 


tatus regaled me with foreign varieties, told me 
of meaſures that he had laid for procuring the 
beſt cook in France, and entertained me with 


bills of fare, the arrangement of diſhes, and two 


ſauces invented by himſelf; at length, ſuch is the 


uncertainty of human happineſs, I declared my opi- 


nion too haſtily upon a pye made under his own di- 


rection; after which he grew ſo cold and negligent, 
that he was eaſily diſmiiled, e 
Many other lovers, or pretended lovers, I have 


had the honour to lead awhile in triumph. But two 
of them I drove from me by diſcovering they had 


no taſte er knowledge in muſic; three I diſmiſſed 
becauſe they were drunkards; two, becauſe they 


paid their addreſſes at the ſame time to other 
ladies; fix, becauſe they attempted to influ- 


enee my choice by bribing my maid, Two more 
I diſcarded at the ſecond viſit for obſcene alluſions; 
and five for drollery on religion, In the latter 
part of my reign I ſentenced two to perpetual 


_ exile, for offering me ſetti-ments by which the chil- 


dren of their former marriage would have been in- 


jured; four for miſteprefenting the value of their 


eſtates ; three for concealing their debts ; and one, 
for railing the rent of a decrepit tenant, 8 
After all that I have ſaid, the reproach ought not 
to be extended beyond the crime, or either ſex to be 
condemned, becauſe ſome women or men are indeli- 
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A Remarkable Srox of the Affection of Tws 
: „„ WROTRHERS, 7 | 


FN the beginning of the ſixteenth century the 
K. Boon carracks failed from Liſbon to 
Goa; a very great, rich, and flouriſhing colony 
of that nation in the Eaſt-Indies. There were 


no leſs than twelve hundred fouls, mariners, 
_ merchants, paſſengers, prieſts, and friars, on board 
one of theſe veſſels, The beginning of their voyage 


was proſperous, they had doubled the Southern ex- 
tremity of the great continent of Africa, called the 
Cape of Good Hope, and were ſhaping their courſe 


North-Eaſt, to the great continent of India ; when 
ſome gentlemen on board, who having ſtudied geo- 
graphy and navigation (arts that reflect honour on 
ihe poſſeſſors) found in the latitude in which the 


were then ſailing, a large ridge of rocks laid down 


in their ſea- charts. They had no ſooner made this 


diſcovery, but they acquainted the captain of the 


{hip with the affair, deſiring him to communicate 
the lame to the pilot; which requeſt he immeJiatel 
_ gratihed, recommending him to lie by in the 


night, and flacken fail by day, until they ſhould 
be paſt the danger, It is a cuſtom always amon 
tne Portugueſe, abſolutely to commit the failing 


part, or the navigation of the veſſel, to the pilot, 


Whois anſwerable, with his head, for the ſafe con- 
duct or carriage of the king's ſhips, or thoſe belong - 


ing to private traders; and he is under no manner 
of direction from the captain, who commands in 


every other reſpect, 


Ihe pilot being one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient men, 


who think every hint given from others, in the way 
of their poſſeſſion, as derogatory from their under. 


| ftanding, took it as an affront to be taught his art; 
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and, inſtead of complying with the captain's requeſt, 


actually crowded more ſail than the veſſel had carried 


before. They had not ſailed many hours, but juſt 
about the dawn of day a terrible diſaſter befel them, 


which would have been prevented if they had lain 
by: the ſhip ſtruck upon a rock, I leave to the 


reader's imagination, what a ſcene of horror this 


dreadful accident muſt occaſion among twelve hun- 
dred perſons, all in the ſame inevitable danger, be- 
holding, with fearful aſtoniſhment, that inftantane- 
ous death which now ſtared them in the face! 

In this diſtreſs, the captain ordered the pinnace 
to be launched; into which having toſſed a ſmall 
quantity of biſcuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, 
he jumped himſelf, with nineteen others; who, with 


their ſwords, prevented the coming in of any more, 
leſt the boat ſhould fink. In this condition, they 


put off into the great Indian ocean, without a 


compaſs to ſteer by, or any freſh water, but what 
might happen to fall from the heavens, whoſe 


mercy alone could deliver them. After they had rowed 


four days, to and fro, in this miſerable ſituation, _ 


the captain, who had been for ſome time ſick and 


weak, died; this added, it poſſible, to their miſery 
for, as. chey now fell into confuſion, every one 
would govern, and none would obey, This 


ebliged them to elect one of their own company 
to 3 them, whoſe orders they implicitly 

agreed to follow, This perſon propoſed to the 
' company to draw lots, and to caft every fourth 
man over- board; as their ſmall ftock of proviſion 
was fo far ſpent, as not to be able, at a very ſhort 
allowance, to ſuſtain life above three days longer, 
They were now nineteen perſons in all; in this 


number were a friar and carpenter, both of whom 


they would exempt, as the one was uſeful to ab- 


ſolve and comfort th em in their laſt extremity, 
3 . | and 


ooo 


„„ 


and the other to repair the pinnace, in caſe of a leak, 


or other accident. The fame compliment they paid 


to their new captain, he being the odd wary and 
his life of much conſequence, He refuſed this in- 
dulgence a great while, but, at laſt, they obliged 


him to acquieice; ſo that there were four to as out. 
of the ſixteen remaining perſons, 


Ine three Afrlt, after "having confeſſed; and re. 
ceived e ſubmitted to their Fae, JI. 
fourth whom fortune condemed was a i Ort ot 
gentleman that had a youuder brother in the biz, 
who ſeeing him about to be thre on ger. eke 
moſt tenderly embraced him, and with teass i 5:14 
eyes, beſought him to let him die in his rm ; e 
forcing his arguments, by telling! 1 Um, tat he 3 
a married man, and had a wite and chihlten 


Goa, beſides the care of three 6NÞ;2, who abſyhut2!; 


depended upon him: that as for himſelf, he was 
ſingle, and his life of no great impo tance; "lis hots: 
fore conjured him to ſuffer him to {up} ly his PHac”; 


d „ 5 


The elder brother aſtoniſhed, and melting with 
this generoſity, replied, ** That fince the Divine 


Providence had appointed him to ſuffer, it wout. 


be wicked and unjuſt to permit any other to die 
for him, eſpecially a brother to whom he Was 10 
infinitely obliged,” The younger, perbſting in his 


purpoſe, would take no denial: but, throwing 
himſelf on his knees, held his bro her {o faft, that 


the company could not diſenga age them. Thus 


they diſputed for a while, the elger 1 rother bidding 


him be a father to his children, and recommended 


his wife to his protection; and as he would inherit 


his eſtate to take care of their common filters; Dur 
all he could ſay did not make the younger SY 
Tais was a ſcene of tenderneſs that muſt fill any 


breaſt, ſulcentible of generous jimprefions, with 


q 
pity. At lalt, the conſtancy of the elder brother 
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:d2d to the piety F the other; he zequic{ced ang 


Folfered the gallant youth to ſupply his place, who 
doing caſt into the ſea, and a good ſwimmer, ſoon 


gt to the flern of the pinnace, and laid hold of the 
rudder with his right-hand, but being perceived by 
one <1 the ſailors, he cut off the hand with a cutlafs; 

ten dropped into the ſea, he caught again ho! 4 
ita bis left, which received the ſame fate by a ſe- 


(4 ond DIO thus diſmembered of both hands, he 


ade al mite, notwithſtanding, to keep himſelf above 
* with his feet, and two itumps, which he held 
ee ding UPWATGS. 

his gering ipectacle ſo raifed the pity cf the 
„hole com par I, that they cried out he is but one 


one man, let us endeavour to fave his life,” and he 
Was accordingly taken into the boat; where he had 
his hands bound up as well as the place and circum-_ 


ſtances would permit, They rowed all that night, 


nd next morning, when the ſun aroſe, as if heaven 


would reward the gallantry and piety of this young 


„an, they deſcried land, which proved to be the 
mountains Mozambique, i in Africa, not far from 
: Portugueſe colony, Thither they all ſafely ar- 
rived, where they remained, until the next ſhips 
um Liſbon paſſed by, and carried them to Goa; at 


which city Linſchotten, a writer of good credit and 


eſteem, aſſures us, that he himſelf ſaw them land, 
ſupped with the two brothers that very night, be⸗ 

held the younger with his ſtumps, and had the ſtory 
from both their mouths, as Well as from the reſt of 
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The REWARD of Bravery, „ 


* "OY reign of queen Ani, captain Hardy, whoſe 
ſhip was ſtationed at Lagos-bay, happened to re- 


ceive undoubted advice of the arrival of the Spaniſh 
galleons under the convoy of 17 men of war, in the 
harbour of Vigo; and without any warrant for {© 


doing fet ſail, and made ſuch expedition that he came 


up with Sir 'Geor ge Rook, who was then admiral 
and commander in chief in the Medgiterznean, and 
gave him that inteligence, which engaged him to 
make the beit of his way to Vigo where all the be- 
fore mentioned galleons and men of war were either 
taken or deſtroy' d. Sir George was ſenſible of the 


Importance of the advice, and the ſucceſsful expedi- 
tion of the captain; but after the fight was over, the 


victory obtained, and the proper advantages made 
of it, the admiral ordered captain Hardy on board; 
and with a ſtern countenance, Lou have done, 
“ Sir, (ſaid he) a very important piece of ſervice 
© to the queen; you have added to the honour 
and riches of your country by your diligence; 
but don't you know that you are at this inſtant 
liable to be ſhot for quitting your ſtation ?? ** He's 
unworthy to bear a commiſſion under her ma- 
jeſty, (reply'd the captain,) who holds his un 
life as aught, when the glory and intereſt of his 
queen and country requires him to hazard it,” On 
this heroic anſwer, the admiral diſpatched him home 
with the firſt news of the victory, and letters of re- 
commendation to the queen, who inſtantly knight- 
ed him, and afterwards made him a rear-admiral. 
Another inſtance of the reward of bravery, was 
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of the prince of Cont, who being highly pleaſed 
with che intrepid behaviour of a grenadier at the 


ſiege of Philipſpurgh, in 1734, threw him his purſe, 
excuſing the ſmallneſs of the ſum. it contain'd, as 
being 


[ 134 ] 
being too poor 2 reward for his courage. Next 
morning the ein went to the b with a 


derable value. Sir, (ſaid he,) the gold ! and in 
% your purſe J ſuppoſe your highneſs intended me; 
but theſe I bring back to you as having no claim 
e to them.” © You have, ſoldier, (anſwered the 
*© prince, ) doubly deſerved them by your bravery, 
and by your —_— therefore they are yours,” 
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The COMICAL PUNISHMENT. 


 BOUT twenty years ago, an honeſt ſober lad 
was put apprentice to a mercer on Ludgate- 


/ 


an entire confidence, left his whole trade to his di- 
rection, and gave him liberty at any time to ſpend 
an evening among his friends; which had liked to 


up in Fleet-ftreet, and prevailed upon him to take 


hand, and deſired her to go away, which ſhe poſi- 
tively refuſed, unleſs he would cut her off enough 


and entreated, but to no purpoſe. The diſpute con- 
tinued till the ſhop- porter knocked at the door to 


fellow into the ſecret ; accordingly told him the 
ſtory; the porter perſuaded, but in vain. At laſt 
clapped his handkerchief into her mouth at un- 
awares, tied her hands and feet together, put her 


back, 


couple of diamond rings and other jewels of couſi- 


bill. The maſter obſerving him diligent in his bu- 
ſineſs, and civil in his deportment, repoſed in him 


have proved fatal. One night a woman picked him 
hes home with hl” After they had been in bed (in 


the ſhop) about an hour, he put a crown in her 


ſatin to make her a gown and coat; nay, ſwore, if 
he would give her twenty ouineas, ſhe would not 
{tir without a ſuit of clothes. He reaſoned, threatened, 


take goods that were ordered out early, He was 
now at his wits end; at Jait concluded to let the 


into his ſack naked as ſhe was, which hojſting on his 


(1. 
back, carried to Fleet- market; ſeeing a cart of peaſe 
with nobody near it, toſſed up his burden, and 


ſneaked off. The owner of the cart coming ſoon 


after, flung down the tack upon the ſtones, crying, 


« What o'plague | is there no place to put your 
hog but among my peaſe?” Upon opening the 
ſack, the poor wretch was almoſt expiring for want 

of breath, When the porter brought this account, 
the apprentice gave him her clothes ſhe had left, 


and three guineas he had offered her, for his pains, 
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An Affecting STORY. 


AE: idle, drunken weaver in Spital-Fields, 


had a faith'ul and laborious wife, who, by 


her frugality and induſtry, had laid by her as much 


money as purchaſed her a ticket in a late lottery. 


She had hid this very privately in the bottom of a 
trunk, and had given her number to a friend and 
confidant, who had promiſed to keep the ſecret,' and 
bring her news of the ſucceſs, The poor adven- 


turer chanced one day to go abroad, when her care- 
leſs huſband, ſuſpecting ſhe had ſaved ſome money, 


ſearches every corner, till at length he finds this 


| fame ticket, which he immediately ſeizes, ſells, and 
ſquanders away the money, without the wife ſuſ- 
pecting any thing of the matter. A day or two af- 


terwards, this friend, who was a woman, comes and 


brings the wife word, that ſhe had a prize of five 


hundred pounds. The poor creature, overjoyed, 
flies up ſtairs to her huſband, Who was then at work, 


and deſires him to leave his loom for that evening, 


and come and drink with a friend of his and her's 


below. The man received this chearful invitation, 
as bad huſbands ſometimes do, and after a croſ; 


word, told her he would not come. His wiſe with 
tenderneſs renewed her importunity, and at lenath 
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months, unknown to you, ſcraped together as muoh 
money as has bought us a ticket in the lottery ; and 


it is come up this morning a five hundred pound 
prize.” The huſband replied immediately, “ You lie, 
you ſlut, you have no ticket, for I have fold it.“ 
The poor woman, upon this, fainted away in a fit, 
recovered, and immediately run diſtracted, As ſhe 
'bad no deſign to defraud her huſband, but was 
willing only to participate in his good fortune, every 
one will naturally pity her, but think her huſband's 

puniſhment but Juſt, 
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Inſtances of True and Falſe CouRace. 
URING Oliver Cromwell's protectorſhip, a 


Fronce, came te the ord mary at the Black Horſe in 
Holborn, where the perſon that uſually preſided, at 
table was a rough old-faſhioned gentieman, who, 


officer was-venting ſome new-fangled notions, and 


to ſpeak more reſpectfully of one for whom all the 
company had an honour ; but finding him run on 
in his extravagance, began to reprimand him in a 


not abuſe your Maker while you are eating his 
bread, Conficer whoſe air you breath, whoſe pre- 
ſence you are in, and who it is that gave you the 
; over of that very ſpeech which you make uſe of 
to his diſhonour,” The young fellow, who thought 


id to him, © My love, I have within theſe few 


now here is Mrs. Quick come to tell me, that 


' noiſy young ee who had been bred in 


| according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, had been 
both major and preacher of a regiment. The young 


ſpeaking, in his gaiety, againſt the diſpenſations of 
Providence. The major, at firſt, only deſired him 


more jerious manner. Young man,” ſaid he,“ do 


to turn matters to a Jt lt, ied him, If he was 
| | | going 


LH „ wr = 


E 
going to preach ? but at the ſame time deſired him 
to take care what he ſaid, when he ſpoke to a man 
of honour. ** A man of honour!” ſays the major: 
& thou art an infidel, and a blaſphemer, and I ſhall 
uſe thee as ſuch.” At length the quarrel ran ſo high, 
that the young officer challenged the major. Upon 
their coming into the garden, the old fellow ad- 
viſed his antagoniſt to conſider the place into which 
one paſs might drive him ; but finding him grow 
upon him to a degree of ſcurrility, as believing the 
advice proceeded from fear: “ Sirrah,” ſays he, 
* if a thunderbolt does not ſtrike thee dead, before 
I come at thee, I ſhall not fail to chaſtiſe thee for 
thy prophaneneſs to thy Maker, and thy ſaucineſs to 
his ſervant,” Upon this he drew his ſword, an 
cried with a loud voice, © The ſword of the Lord, 
and of Gideon; which ſo terrified our young gen- 
tleman, that he was immediately diſarmed, and 
_ thrown upon his knees, In this poſture he begged 
tor life, which the major refuſed to grant, before he 
had aſked pardon for his offence, in a ſhort extem- 
pore prayer, which the major dictated upon the ſpot, 
and which his proſelyte repeated after him, in the 
preſence of the whole ordinary, that were now 
gathered about them in the garden, CT 
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The FATAL FROLIC: 
[Trifles' like theſe to ſerious Miſchiefs lead,] 

5 URING the hard froſt, in the year 1740, 


1 four young gentlemen of conſiderable rank 


rode into an inn, near one of the principal avenues 


to the city of London, at eleven o'clock at night, 
without any attendant; and having expreſſed ſome 
concern about their horſes, and overlooked the pro- 


viſton that was made for them, called for a room, 
ordering wine and tobacco to be brought in, and de- 


_ claring, that as they were to ſet out very early in 

the morning, it was not worth while to go to bed. 
- Before the waiter returned, each of them had laid 
a pocket piſtol upon the table, which when he en- 


tered they appeared very ſolicitous to conceal, and 


affected ſome confuſion at the ſurpriſe. They per- 


ceived with great ſatisfaction that the fellow was 


_ alarmed at his diſcovery ; and having, upon various | 
1 retences, called him often into the room, one of 


them contrived to pull out a maſk with his hand- 
kerchief, from the pocket of a horſeman's coat. The 

diſcourſed in dark and ambiguous terms, affected 
a buſy and anxious circumſpection, urged the man 


often to drink, and ſeemed defirous to render him 


ſubſervier t to ſome purpoſe which they were unwil- 
ling to diſcover. They endeavoured to conciliate 


| his good will by extravagant commendations of his 
dexterity and diligence, and encouraged him to fa- 


miliacity by aiking him many queſtions, He was, 


however, ſtill cautious and reſerved ; one of them, 


therefore, preterding to have known his mother, 


Put a crown nto his hand, and ſoon after took an 
oppoitunity ic alk him at what hour the ſtage- coach 


fe 


l 139 J 
fet out in the morning, whether it was full, and if 
it was attended by a guard. 
The waiter was now confirmed in his ſuſpicions; 


and, though he had accepted the bribe, reſolved to 


diſcover the ſecret. Having evaded the queſtions 


with as much art as he could, he went to his ma- 
ſter, Mr. Spiggot, who was then in bed, and ac- 


quainted him with what he had obſerved, 
Mr. Spiggot immediately got up, and held. a con- 


ſultation with his wife what was to be done. She 


adviſed him to ſend immediately for the conſtable, 


and ſecure them: but he conſidered, that as this 
would probably prevent a robbery, it would deprive 


him of an opportunity to gain a conſiderable ſum, 


which he would become entitled to upon their con— 
viction, if he could apprehend them after the fact; 
he therefore very prudently called up four of his 
 h5fflers that belonged to the yard, and having com- 
155 e his ſuſpicions and deſign, engaged them 


to enliſt under his command as an elcort to the 


coach, and to watch tk+ motions of the highway- | 
men as he ſhould direct. But mine holt alſo wiſely 
confidetir g. that this expedition would be attended 
with certain expence, and that the profit which he 
expected was fomewhit doubtful, acquainted the 


paſſengers with their danger, and propoled that a 


guard ſhould be hired by a veluntary contribution; 


a propoſal to which (upon a ſight of the robbers 


through the window) they readily agreed. Spiggot 
was now ſecured againſt pecuniary lols, at all events. 


About three o' clock, the knights of the frolic, with 


infinite ſatisfaction, beheld five paſſengers, among 

whom there was but one gentleman, ſtep into the 

coach with the aſpect of criminals going to execu- 
tion ; and enjoyed the fionificant fiens which paſſed 


between them and the landlord, concerning the fro 
cautions taken for their delence, 
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As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſuppoſed 


bighwaymen paid their reckoning in great haſte, 


and called for their horſes : care had already been 
taken to ſaddle them; for it was not Mr. S piggot's 


deſire that the adventures ſhou!d go far before they 


executed their purpoſe ; and. as ſoon as they de- 
parted he prepared to follow them with his poſſee. 
He was indeed greatly ſuppriſed to ſee them turn the 
contrary way when they went out of the inn yard; 


but he ſuppoſed they might chuſe to take a ſmall | 
circle to prevent ſuſpicion, as they might eaſily 
overtake the coach whenever they would: he deter- 
| mined, however, to keep behind them; and there- 
fore, inftead of going after the coach, followed 
them at a diſtance, till, to his utter diſappointment, 
he ſaw them peiſiſt in a di fferent rout, and at length 
turn into an inn in Piccadilly, where ſeveral fer- 
vants in livery appeared to have been waiting for 


them, and where his curioſity was ſoon 1 1 
with their characters and names. 
In the mean time the coach proceeded on its jour- 


ney. The panic of the paſſengers increaſed upon 
perceiving that the guard which they had hired did 


not come up; and they began to accuſe Spiggot, 


of having betrayed them to the robbers for a ſnare of 


the booty: they could not help looking every mo- 


ment from the window, though it was ſo dark that 

a wagzon could not have been ſeen at the diſtance 
of twenty yards: every tree was miſtaken for a man 
and horſe, the noiſe of the vehicle in which they 
rode was believed to be the trampling of purſuers, 


and they expected every moment to hear the coach. 


man commanded to ſtop, and to ſee a piſtol thruſt 
in among them, with the dreadful INJUNEtION,. £6 De- 


33 


& liver your money.” 


It happened that when the coach was got 3 
two miles out of town, it was overtaken by a horſe. 


man 
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man who rode very hard, and called out with great 
eegernefs to the driver to ttop. The wife of the 
gentleman in the coach was ſo terrified, that ſhe 
ſunk down from her ſeat; and he was ſo much con- 
vinced of his danger, ſo touched at her diſtreſs, and 
ſo incenſed againſt the ruffians who had produced it, 
that, without uttering a word, he drew a piſtol from 
his pocket, and ſeeing the man parley with the 
coachman, who had now ſtopped his horſes, he ſhot 
him dead upon the ſpot, 

The man, however who had thus fallen the 


victim of a frolic, was ſoon known to he the fervant 


of a lady who had paid earneſt for the vacant place 
in the ſtage; and, having been by ſome accident 


delayed till it was let out, bad followed it in a hack- 


ney coach, and ſent him befor? her to detain it till | 


| ſhe came up. 


The next day, wh: le the bucks were entertaining 


a polite circle at Waite's, with an account of the 
farce they had played the night before, news ar- 
rived of the cataſtrophe, A fudden confuſion co- 
vered every countenance; and they remained ſome 


time ſilent, looking upon each other, mutually ac- 


cuſed, reproached and condemned. 


Story of HAL L, the CoMEDIan. 
HE late Mr. John Hall was one day ſtand- 


ing at a coffee houſe door in the neighbour- 


| hood of St. James's, with Mr. Quin, and playing 
with a little dog he frequently carried under his 
arm: when his grace my lord duke of- 
had been a patron of Mr, Hall's, was juſt ſtepping. 


, who 


into his chariot. After receiving the comedians's 


| ſalutes, and obſerving he had got a handſome 


little puppy, Mr, Hall very innocently 1 ed -- 
Yes. 
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&« Ves, pleaſe vour grace, he's one of king Charles's 
breed.” The chariot now began to move, and Mr. 
Quin turning about to poor Hall, (who never 
dieamt he had been ouiity of any error) with his 
uſual affectation and ſurlineſs, cried, ** Why, you 
blockhead, do you knew that you have affronted 
my lord duke? badu't you brains enough to re- 


member that he's a grand!on of king Charles's, him 
ſelf?” Mr. Hall now recollected his miſtake, and 
fearing he might incur the duke's diſpleaſure, ran 


immediately after the chariot, and coming, at 
length, blowing up to the window, began to apolo- 


gize for his exprefion, and concluded with, 1 
| hope your grate won't be offended at what was in- 


advertently ſaid, for I aſſure your grace, I did 
not remember your father was a baſtard of king 


by harles' 8. 
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The Auchonkirz and Aarne; or, A Vindication " 


of Providence... 


A” holy Anchorite being in a wilderneſs, among 
other contemplations, began admiring the 
method of Providence, who out of cauſes which _ 


ſeem bad to us produceth oftentimes good effects; 


how he ſuffers virtuous, loyal and religious men to 


be oppicſied, and others to proſper. As he was 


tranſported with theſe ideas, a goodly young man 
appeared to him: Father, «© faid he, I know your 


thoughts are diſtracted, and I am ſent to quiet them ; 


therefore if you will accompany me a few days, 
you ſhall return very well ſatisfied of thoſe doubts 


which now encumber your mind,” So going along 


with him, they went to paſs over a deep river, 


whereon there was a narrow bridge; and meeting 


wich another pallenger, the young man joſtled him 15 
into 
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into the water, and drowned him, The eld Anchn. 


rite being much aſtoniſhed thereat, would have left 
him; but his guide ſaid, “ Father be notamazed, be- 
cauſe I ſhall give you good reaſons for what i do, 
and you {hall ſee ſtranger things tnan this, before 
you and J part; but at laſt I {hall fert'c your judge 
ment, and put your mind in full repoſe.” So go 112 
that night to lodge in an inn where there was a crew 
of band itti, and debauched ruffians, the youu man 
ſtruck into their company, and revelle! with them 
til] the morning, while the Anchorite ſpent molt of 
the night in numbering his beads; but às ſoon as 
they were departed thence, they met with ſome 
officers who went to apprehend that crew of ban- 


|  ditti they had left behind them. The next day they 

came to a gentleman's houſe, which was a fair place, 
Where they received all the courteous hoſpitality. 
that could be; but in the morning as they parted 
there was a child | in a cradle, which was the only 


ſon of the gentleman ; and the young man ſpying an 


opportunity, ſtrangled the child, and ſo got away. 


T he third day they came to another inn, where the man 
of the houſe treated them with all the civility that 
could be, and gratis; yet the young man embezzled 
a ſilver goblet, and carried it away in his pocket. 


Which ſtill encreaſed the amaſement of the Ancho- 


rite. The fourth day, in the evening they came to 
lodge at another inn, where the hoſt was very ſul- 
len, and uncivil to him, expecting much more than 


the value of what they had ſpent ; yet at parting the 
young man beſtowed upon him the ſilver goblet he 
had ſtolen from the hoſt who had uſed them fo 
kindly. The fifth day they made towards a very rich 
town; but ſome miles before they came at it, they 


met with a merchant at the cloſe of the day, who 


had a great charge of money about him; and aſking 
the next paſſage to the ton, the roung man put him 


in 
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in a quite contrary way. The Anchorite and his guide 
being come to the town, at the gate they ſaw a devil, 
who lay as it were centinel, but he was aflecp 
they found alio both men and women at ſundry 


kinds of ſports, ſome dancing, others ſinging, with 


divers forts of revellings. They went afterwards to 
a convent of Capuchius, where, about the gate, they 


found legions of devils laying ſiege to that monaſtery, 


yet they got in and lodged that night, Being awaked 
the next morning, the young man came to that cell 
where the Anchorite was lodged, and told him, I 
know your heart is full of horror, and your head full 


of confuſion, aſtoniſhment, and doubts, for what 


you have ſeen ſince the firſt time of our aſſociation, 


But know, I am an angel ſent from heaven to rec- 
tify your judgment, as alſo to correct a little your 
curioſity in reſearching of the ways and acts of Pro- 


vidence too far; for though ſeparately they ſeem 
ſtrange to the ſhallow apprehenſion of man, yet con- 
junctly they all tend to produce good effects. 
„The man which Itumbled into the river was an 
act of Providence; for he was going upon a miſ- 


chievous deſign, that would have damned not only 
his own ſou], but deſtroyed the party againſt whom 


it was intended; therefore I prevented it. 
Ihe cauſe why I converſed all night with that 
crew of rogues, was alſo an act of Providence, for 
they intended to go a robbing all that night; 
but J kept them there purpoſely till the next morn- 
ing, that the hand of juſtice might ſeize upon 
Av MM. 
„ Touching the kind hoſt from whom I took a 
ſilver goblet, and the clowniſh or knaviſh hoſt to 


Whom I gave it ; let this demonſtrate to you, that 
god men are liable to croſſes and loſſes, whereof 


bad men oftentimes reap the benefit; but it com- 
monly produceth patience in the one, and pride in 
the other,” 5 8 


1 


= Concerning that noble gentleman, whoſe child 


{ ftrangled after ſo courteous an entertainment, 
know, that alſo was an act of Providence; for the 
gentleman was ſo indulgent and tag, on that 
child that it leſſened his love to heaven; 3 fo 1 took 


away the cauſe,” 


„ Touching the merchant whom I miſzuided on 
his way, it was likewiſe an act of Providence ; or 


had he gone the direct way to this town, he had 
been robbed, and his throat cut; therefore 1 pre- 
ſerved him by that deviation.“ 

No concerning this great Juxurious city, 
whereas we ſpied out one devil who lay afleep with» 


out the gate, there being ſo many about this poor 
convent : you muſt conſider, that Lucifer being al- 


ready af] ured of this riotous town by corrupting their 


manners every day more and more, he needs but one 
centinel to ſecure it: but for this holy place of re- 
tirement, this monaſtery inhabited by ſo many de- 
vout ſouls, who ſpend their whole lives in acts of 


mortification, as exerciſes of piety and penance, 


he hath brought ſo many legions to beleaguer | 
them; yet he can do no good upon them, for they 
bear up againſt him moft undauntedly, and ne 
all his inferna n and ſtratagems. 


— - * 


The GAMES TER. 


T Tunbridge, in the year 1715, 2 gentlemen, 
whoſe name was Hedges, made a veiy brilliant 


appearance; he had been married about two years 

to a young lady of great beauty and large fortune; 
they had one child, a boy, in whom they beſtowed 
all that affection Which they could ſpare from each 

other. He knew nothing of gaming, nor ſeemed to 

have the leaſt paſſion for Play ; 4 but he was unac- 
duainted 
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ij 
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qvainted with his own heart, he began by degrees | 


to bett at the tables for trifling ſums, and his ſoul 


| took fire at the proſpect of immediate gain; he was 


foon ſurounded with inarpers, who with calmneſs 


lay in ambuſh for his fortune, and coolly took ad- 


vantage of the precipitancy of his paſſions. _ 
His lady perceived the ruin of her family ap- 


proaching, but at firt, without being able to form 


any ſcheme to prevent it. She adviſed with his bro- 
ther, who at that time was poſſeſſed of a ſmall fel- 


Jowſhip in Cambridge. It was eaſily ſeen, that 
_ whatever paition took the lead in her huſband's 


mind, ſeemed there to be fixed unalterably; it was 
determined therefore, to let him purſue his fortune, 


but previouſly take meaſures to prevent the 1 
uits being fatal. 

Accordingly every night this gentleman was a 
conſtant attendant at the hazard tables; he under- 
ſtood neither the arts of ſharpers, nor even the 


allowed ſtrokes of a connoiſſeur, yet ſtill he played. 
The conſequence is obvious; he loſt his eſtate, his 
equipage, his wife's jewels, and every other move- 


able that could be parted with, except a repeating : 


watch. His agony upon this occaſion was inex- 
preſſible; he was even mean enough to aſk a gentle- 
man, who ſat near, to lend him a few pieces, in 


order to turn his fortune; but this prudent game- 


ſter, who plainly ſaw there was no expectations of 


being repaid, refuſed to lend a farthing, alledging a 


former reſolution againſt lending. Hedges was at 


laſt furious with the continuance of al ſucceſs; and 
pulling out his watch, aſked if any perſon in com- 
pany, would ſet him ſixty guineas upon it: the 
company were ſilent. He then demanded fifty; ſtill 
no anſwer: he ſunk to forty, thirty, twenty; find 


ing the company ſtill without anſwering, he cried 
out by G—d it ſhall never go for lets, and daſhed it 


0008 ; 
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againſt the floor, at the ſame time, attempting to 
daſh out his brains againſt the marble chimney- 
piece. 

The laſt act of deſperation immediately excited 
the attention of the whole company; they inſtantly 


gathered round, and prevented the effects of his paſ- 


{jon ; and after he again became cool, he was per- 
mitted to return home, with ſullen diſcontent, to his 


wife. Upon his entering her apartment, ſhe te- 


ceived him with her uſual tenderneſs and fatisfac- 
tion; while he anſwered her carefles with contempt. 
and ſternneſs; his diſpofition being gu te alte ed with 
is misfortunes. “ But my dear Jemmy,“ ſays his 
wife, perhaps you don't know the news I have to 


tell; my mama's old uncle is dead, the meſſenger 
is now in the houſe, and you know his eſtate is ſet- 


tled upon you.” This account ſeemed only to en- 
creaſe his agony; and looking angry at her, cried, 
a avs you lie, my dear, his eſtate is not ſettledupon : 

. el beg your pardon, ſays ſhe, I really thought 


3 3 at leaſt you have always 1015 me ſo. No,” 


returned he, * as ſure as you and J are to be miſe- 5 
rable here, and our children beggars hereafter, I have 
ſold the reverſion of it this day, and have loſt every 


farthing I got for it at the hazard table“ What, 
all,” replied the lady,“ Yes, every farthing, returned 


be, „ and I owe a thouſand pounds more than I nave 
to pay.“ Thus ſpeaking, he took a few frantic ſteps 
acrois the room. When the lady had a little en 
joyed his perplexity, „No, my dear, cricd the, 
you have loſt but a trifle, and you owe nothing ; our 
brother and I have taken care to prevent the effects 
of your raſhneſs, and are actually the perſons Who 
have won your fortune; we employed proper per- 
ſons for this purpoſe, who brought their winnings. 
to me; your money, your equipage, are in my poſ- 
ſeſſion, and here I return them to you, from whom 


they 


at 7 


they were unjuſtly taken; I only aſk permiſſion to 
keep my jewels, and to keep you, my greateſt jewel, 


from ſuch dangers for the future,” Her prudence 


had the proper effect, he ever after retained a ſenſe 


of his former follies, and never played for the 
ſmalleſt ſums, even for amuſement. nd 


The Folly of D1SCONTENT, 


AM inclined to think that the misfortunes, as 
they are termed, of life, are not ſo often owing 
to the want oi care, as the having too much, and 


being over-follicitous to acquire, what nature, the 
great ſubſtitute of heaven, would eſſect for us, if we 
would be contented to follow her dictates, The 


brutes, led on by that inward\ impulſe we call in- 


ſtinct, never err in their purſuit of what is good for 
them; but man, enlightened by reaſon, and parti- 
cular marks of Providence, which diftinguiſhes him 
from the reft of beings, obſtinately refuſes to 
be conducted to happineſs, and travels towards 
miſery with labour and fatigue, 'T'would be abſurd _ 
to ſay a rational cteature would voluntarily chuſe 
miſery, but we too frequently do it blindly, Every 


thing, as the philoſophical emperor obſerves, is 


tancy; but as that fancy is in our own power to 


govern, we are juſtly puniſhed if we ſuffer it to 


wander at will; or induſtriouſly ſet it to work to 
deceive us into uneaſineſs. The moiſt ſure and 
ſpeedy way to detect any mental impoſtor, is by 
ſoliloquy or ſelf- examination, in the way laid down 
by our great reſtorer of antient learning: if our 
fancy ſtands the teſt of this mirror, which repre- 
ſents all objects in their true colours, 'tis genuine, 
and may be accepted by the mind with ſafety; but 


if it recedes from the tryal, or changes in the at- 
: des . tempt, 
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5 tempt, tis ſpurious, and ought to be rejected. 

; This will inform us, that the great miftake of man- 
BB Kind in their purſuit after happineſs, is caſting their 
5 looks at a diſtance for lands of paradice, whilſt the 
1 proſpect, ſo much ſought after, blooms unbeheld 

around them, 

At Iſpahan in Perſia, there lived a young 1 man of a 

noble family and great fortune, named Achmet, 

who from his infancy ſhewed the earlic{t ſigus of a 

reſtleſs turbulent ſpirit ; and though by nature en- 

8 dowed with an underſtanding ſuperior to any of his 

age, was led away with every gult of paſſion to pre- 
- cipitate himſelf into the greateſt dangers, After 
3 
e 


having experienced the misfortune, that accrued 
from ſuch a diſpoſition, he became ſomewhat more 


e diffident of his own abilities, and determined to take 
8 the advice of thoſe who had been more converſant 
NE With human nature, how to proceed for the ſuture, 
2 There dwelt not far from the city, in a little cell 
n | zmong a ridge of mountains, an old hermit, who 
5 many years before had retired from the world to 
's | that place, to ſpend the reſt of his days in prayer 
- and contemplation, I'his good man became ſo fa- 
"EK mous through the country for his exemplary life, 
_ that if any one had any uneaſineſs of mind, he im- 
Ml | mediately went .to Abudah, (for ſo he was called) 
5 and never failed of receiving conſolation, in the 
3 deepeſt affliction, from his prudent counſel ; which 
o | made the ſuperſtitious imagine, that there was a 
4 W- - charm in the ſound of his words to drive away de- 
cy pair of all her gloomy attendants, Hither Achmet 
4-4 | repaired, and as he was entering a grove near the 
5 ſage's habitation, met, according to his wiſhes, the 
— venerable recluſe; he proſtrated himſelf before him, 
= and with ſigns of the utmoſt anguiſh, “ Behold, 
ah « ſaid he, O divine Abudah, favourite of our 
8 3 mighty prophet, u h⁰ reſembleth Allha, by diſ- 


pt, © tributing 


„ 


ce tributing the balm of comfort to the diſtreſſed, 


©« behold the moſt miſerable of mortals.” He was 


going on, when the old man, deeply affected with 


his Jamentations, interrupted him, and taking him 


by the hand, „ Riſe, my ſon, ſaid he, let me 


„% know the cauſe of thy misfortunes, and whatever 7 
« 1s in my power ſhall be done to reſtore thee to 
« tranquility.” © Alas!” replied Achmet, how can 


] be reſtores to that which I never yet poſſeſſed ! 
for know, thou enlightened judge of this faithful, 
«© 1 never have ſpent an eaſy moment that I can re- 
* member, ſince reaſon firſt dawned upon my mind; 


8 hitherto, even from my cradle, a thouſand fancies 


“ have attended me through life, and are conti- 
„ nually, under the falſe appearances of happineſs, 
*© deceiving me into anxiety, whilſt others are en- 


„ joying the moſt undiſturbed repoſe, Fell me O 


e then I conjure thee by the holy temple of Mecca, 


© from whence thy prayers have been ſo often car- 


„ ried to Mahomet by the miniſters of Paradiſe, by 
« what method I may arrive, if not at the ſacred 


e tranquility thou enjoyeſt, yet at the harbour. 


Hof ſuch carthly peace as the holy Koran hath pro- 


e miſed to all thoſe that ob2y its celeſtial precepts; 
for {ure the damn'd, who remove alternately from 


« the different extremes of chilling froſts and 
« fcorching flames, cannot ſuffer greater torinents 


<« than I undergo at preſent.” Abudah perceiving 
that a diſcontented mind alone was the ſource of 


the young man's troubles: *© Be comforted, my ſon,” 


ſaid he, © for a time ſhall come, by the will of 


1 heaven; when thou ſhalt receive the reward of 
% a true believer and be freed from all thy mis- 
% fortunes; but thou muſt ſtill undergo many 


“ more, before thou canſt be numbered with the 


« truly happy. Thou enquireſt of me where hap- 
„ pinels dwells, Look round the world, and fee 
in how many different ſcenes ſhe has taken up 
the 


e 


e 
P 
e 
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«« her reſidence ; ſometimes, though very rarely, in 
ea palace: often in acottage. The philoſopher's 
s cave of retirement, and the ſoldier's tent amidſt 


ce the noiſe and dangers of war, are by turns her 


_ & habitation ; the rich man may ſee her in his trea- 
“ ſures, and the beggar in his wallet, In all theſe 
„ ſtations ſhe is to be found, but in none altogether. 


« Go then and ſeek thy fortune among the various 


“ ſcenes of the world, and if thou ſhouldſt prove 

* unſucceſsful in this probationary expedition, 
return to me when ſeven years are expired, when 
«© the paſſions of youth begin to ſubſide, and I will 
« inſtruct thee by a religions emblem, which our 


great prophet ſhewed me in a dream, how to ob- 
„ tain the end of all thy wiſhes,” Achmet, not 


underſtanding Abudah's meaning, left him as diſ- 
contented as he came, and returned to Iſpahan with 
a full reſolution of gratifying every inclination of 


pleaſure and ambition, imagining one of theſe muſt 


be the road to felicity. Accordingly he gave up 
his firſt years entirely to thoſe enjoyments which 


enervate both body and mind; but finding at length 
no real ſatisfaction in theſe, but rather diſeaſes and 


diſappointments, he changed his courſe of life, and 
followed the dictates of avarice, that was continu- 
alty offering to his eyes external happineſs ſeated on 
a throne of gold, His endeavours tucceeded, and 
by the afliſtance of fortune he became the richeſt 
| ſubject of the eaſt, Still ſomething was wanting. 
Power and honour preſented themſelves to his view, 
and wholly engaged his attention Theſe deſires did 
not remain long unſatished, for by the favour of the 


Sophy he was advanced to the higheſt dignities of 


the Perſian empire. But alas! he was {till never 
the nearer to the primary object of his moſt ardent 
' wiſhes; fears, doubts, and a thouſand different 


anxieties that attend the great, perpetually haunted 
75 e H him 
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him, and made him ſeek again the calm retirement of 


a rural life : nor was the latter produCtive of any 


more comfort than the former ſtations. In ſhort, 
being diſappointed, and finding happineſs in no one 
condition, he ſought the hermit a ſecond time, to 
complain of his fate, and claim the promiſe he had 
received before the beginning of his adventures, 
Abudah ſeeing his diſciple return, again after tbe 


ſtated time, ſtill diſcontented, took him by the hand, 


and ſmiling upon him with an air of gentle reproof, 
© Achmet, ſaid he, ceaſe to blame the fates for the 
* uneaſineſs which ariſes alone from thy own breaſt; 
„ behold, ſince thou haſt performed the taſk I en- 
joined, in order to make thee more capable of 
following my future inſtructions, I will unfold. 
&. to thee the grand myſtery of wiſdom, by which 
< ſhe leads her votaries to happineſs. See (ſaid he, 
«« pointing to a river in which ſeveral young ſwans. 
were eagerly ſwimming after their own ſhadows 
„ jn the ſtream) thoſe lilly birds imitate mankind ; 


< they are in purſuit of that which their own motion 


« puts to flight: behold others, which have tired 
ce themſelves with their unneceſlary labours, and 
« ſitting ſtil}, are in poſſeſſion of what their utmoſt 
„ endeavours could never have accompliſhed. Thus, 


. my ſon, happineſs is the ſhadow of contentment, 
ec and reſts or moves for ever with its original.” 


———_— 


— — 
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PLEASURE and HEALTH. A DREARI. 


'MIETHOUGHT I was all of a ſudden con- 


veyed into a far diſtant country, where there 
were a prodigious concourſe of people of all ranks 
and conditions, There ſtood upon the brow of a 
hill, which ſtretched itſelf along a ſpacious plain, a 
magniacent temple, dedicated to two deities, who 


were 
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were generally at variance. One was cloathed in a 


flowing mantle of ſcarlet ſattin, interwoven with 
flowers, and ſpangled with gold and diamonds ; ſhe 


had paiety and vivacity in all her motions, and her 
eyes ſparkled with fire; ſhe fat careleſsly upon a 


couch, under a canopy ſupported by little ſmiling 


boys; and a fountain ſtreamed from her feet, that 
had this peculiar quality, the more that people 
_ drank of it, the more thirſty they grew; this was 
the goddeſs of Pleaſure, The other deity who ſat 


at ſome diſtance from her, made a very different im- 


preſſion on me; ſhe was dreſſed in a robe of plain 
white ſilk, with her hair in ringlets, playing about 
her ſhoulders: her air was ſerene and compoſed, be- 


tween languiſhing and lively: ſhe had a chaplet of 


roſes in one hand, and was continually beckoning 
with the other to thoſe that were ſo eager in crowd 


ing to the fountain, though they would not look to- 


wards her: ſhe had few votaries, affected very little 

pomp or ſtate, Temperance and Content being ker 
chief attendants; this was the goddeſs of Health. 
Two grand porticos with adamantine pillars. 


adorned the front of the temple : the throng that 
preſſed to enter, created ſuch a confuſion, that I, 


who ſtood upon a riſing ground at ſome diſtance, 


and had a proſpect of the aſſembly, could hardly diſ- 
tinguiſh the face of any one perſon in it. There 
were two great avenues leading to it, and a va 


number of little paths that fell by croſs ways into 
them: but whilſt one avenue was ſo crowded, that 


there was no paſſing along, the other was almoſt 
empty. At length the torrent ruſhed with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the gate which led to tae fountain of 


| Pleaſure was burſt open; which ſo ſtartled and diſ- 


guſted the goddeſs of Health, that ſhe inftantly flew | 
up to heaven; and the moment ſhe was gone, Dark- 
neſs and Diſorder — her place, which preſented ; 
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ſo diſmal a ſcene, that it frighted me to that degree 
that I ſtarted almoſt half out of my bed, and inſtantly 
awaked. 


K — 


The fatal Effects of Imprudence and Revenge in a 


Parent, illuſtrated by a Story taken from real 


„ 
T. HE dreadful conſequences of an abſolute ſub- 


jection to any of the baſer paſſions, are almoſt 
daily obvious to thoſe who remark the common in- 


cidents of human life, Indeed all the ills which 


befal mankind ariſe from their vices z and however 5 


partial we may be to ourſelves, if we examine can- 


didly into our conduct and behaviour, we ſhall find 
that our errors or follies have been the principal 
ſource of any diſagreeable circumſtances that do 


or have attended us. The irregularities of youth 


generally produce a train of evils throughout ſucceed. _ 


Ing years, and that may be done in a fingle hour, 
which may afford cauſe of repentance till, and at 
the very day of death. It is obſervable, that paſſions 


are more abſurdly and ridiculouſly indulged by per- 


ſons paſt the meridian of life, than by thoſe in its 


bloom and vigour ; though the latter muſt feel them 
more ſenſibly, and have certainly more JENS 


pleas for excuſe, ' 


I was led into this ſubject by rede Ring on an oc- 
currence, which happened ſo ne few years ago bs 
two perſons of my acquaintance, for whom | had a 
very great- eſteem. In tracing this affair, we ſhall _ 
ſee the complicated effects of an inordinate affection, 
and undue revenge, which for want of being kept 


under by the check of reaſon, turned againſt them- 


ſelves, and proved ** ruin of a very worthy 


Mrs, 


family. 


— _ E. _- -'S 
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Mrs. Foible, a widow lady, had one only daugh- 


ter, to whom ſhe was greatly attached, as ſhe not 


only poſſeſſed many mental and perſonal charms, but 


was remarkably dutifu] to her parent, and polite 
and affable in her general behaviour. As her for- 


tune was very ſmall, ſhe had no reaſon to think of 


matching her daughter with any perſon above the 
degree of a reputable tradeſman; «nor indeed, were 
her views exalted beyond the bounds of reaſonable. 
probability. In proceſs of time the daughter, Maria, 
received the addreſſes of a young man of much ho- 
nour and induſtry, juſt out of his time, but whoſe 
circumſtances were not ſufficient to ſet him up in 
buſineſs; Mrs, Foible, therefore, objected to a mar- 
riage between two people, who could have nothing 
but poverty before them; becauſe the intereſt of her 
money was hardly ſufficient to maintain her de- 
_ cently, and therefore would not admit of an reduc- 
tion by a diſburſement in favour of her daughter. 
However, as it was their firſt love, the young people 
kept up an intercourſe, and their affection growing 
with their acquaintance, after ſome time they yowed. 
eternal and mutual conſtanex. CY 
The young man ſincere, and induſtrious, pro- 
poſed marriage, and offered his beſt endeavours to 
maintain the darling of his ſoul with decency and 
comfort; before they had fixed on the day it for- 
nately happened, that a relation of Mrs. Foible's 
died, and bequeathed her 1000]. and Maria, 500l. 

The mother elated by this increaſe of fortune, be- 
gan to ſet a hjghe, value on herſelf; and endea- 
voured to diſſuade her daughter from the propoſed 
match, repreſenting it not only as beneath her, but 
that it might obſtruct ſome more advantageous and 


honourable connection. But the generous girl, 


endued with much more noble ſentiments than her 
mother, was deaf to all her diſſuaſions; urged, that 


e 
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ſhe was bound by the ties of honour and juftice, to 
marry the man who would have taken her without 
a ſhilling, and uſed ſuch powerful arguments, in vin- 


dication of her reſolution, that they were ſoon mar- 


ried with conſent of all parties. The behaviour of 


the new married couple greatly pleaſed Mrs. Foible, 


inſomuch that the ſon-in-law, having occaſion ſor 


an additional ſum to carry on a. very extenſive 
branch of buſineſs in which he had embarked, ap- 


plied to his mother for the loan of 200]. with which 


the moſt chearfully complied, aſſured him that ſhe 


would never demand the capital provided ſhe re- 
ceived the intereſt for her ſupport. But this turn 
of mind in the widow ſoon changed; for in a ſhort 
time ſhe became wantonly enamoured of an'Iriſh 
fortune hunter, and married him contrary to the 
advice of all her friends. She was now totally 
changed, and from the tender mother, had degene- 
rated into the thoughtleſs woman of diſſipation and 

_ indulgence, without the leaſt rule of reaſon or re- 


An expenſive courſe ſoon reduced the ſtate of her 
finances, which occaſioning her ſon-in-Jaw, as well 
as daughter, to intimate to her their diſapprobation 
of her conduct; ſhe began to conceive a moſt vio- 
lant reſentment againſt them. The poor young 
fellow, on his mother's aſſuring him ſhe ſhould never 
demand the money, had diſpoſed of it in trade, in 


ſuch a manner that he could not return it immedi- 


ately without injuring bim moſt eſſentially in his 


buſineſs, and therefore apprehended a moſt diſtreſs- 
ful ſcene from its being called in” 


Nor were his fears without foundation; for he : 
| frantic mother, diſtreſſed through her own follies, 
and the extravagance of an abandoned huſband, not 


only demanded the money to be immediately reſtored, 


but determined to heap her revenge on the young 
7 . couple; E 
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| couple; gave out that ſhe had been ruined by ſup- 


porting her ſon-in-law in his ambitious, expenſive 
undertakings, This difingenuous report alarmed. 


his creditors ; a ſtatute of bankruptcy was brought 
Into the houſe, on the very day that his wife was 
delivered of a child; and affected her in ſo poig- 
nant a manner, that ſhe died in a few hours after 


that doleful event. But it appearing on a review 


that there was more than ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
legal demands of his creditors, the unhappy young 


man was treated with great generoſity, and enabled 
to purchaſe a commiſſion, and depart honourably for 


the Faſt-Indies. The weak and vicious mother 
atoned moſt amply for her vice and folly ; as being 


conſcious of her own guilt, her peace of mind was 


ſacrificed ; and her huſband, when all was ſpent, 
treated her with the utmoſt cruelty, upbraided her 
with her ridiculous fondneſs, and at length left her 
to ſhift for herſelf, Thus ſituated ſhe had no other 
_ refource than that of a workhouſe, where ſhe expir- 
ed with grief, about a year after ſhe had, at the in- 


ſtig⸗tion of the baſeſt of paſſions, involved her du- 


tiful children as well as herſelf in remedileſs woe 
and ruin. 


Nothing ſurely can affiied x men lively pre 


taton of Imprudence and Revenge, than this narra- 
tive. If Mrs. Foible had continued in a ſituation 
becoming hey) y 

been happy in her own reflections, and might have 
rendered thoſe happy who ſhould have been deemed | 


ears and connections, ſhe would have 


the only objects of her e Care and attention. 


E 1 
On the fatal effects of the Conduct of thofe Parents, 
who by force oblige their Children to enter upon 
employments to which they have the utmoſt 
: — 1 


1 -& op my uſual cuſtom to take a walk to Hornſey- 
= wood, and as | have always been addicted to ſoli- 
tude, 1 generally go by myſelf, only that inſtead of 
the living, 1 often ſolicit the company of the dead, 
or, in other words, I carry along with me a volume 
of Shakeſpear, Milton, Th | | 
the moſt celebrated Engliſh writers. By a conduct 
fo oppoſite to the reigning faſhion of the age, I am 


ſeldom interrupted in my meditations; but a few 


days $0 the following occurrence preſented itſelf, 
which 


tranſmitted to the knowledge of the public. 


As I was walking through the wood, reading 
Thompſon' s Caſtle of Indolence, I ſpyed a man ſit- 


ting under one of the buſhes in a melancholy poſture, 


with a book in his hand, which I afterwards learned 
was Cicero's De Natura Deorum, As the man 
was very meanly dreſſed I was prompted by curi- 
oſity to enter into converſation with him, and after 


a ſmall refreſhnient, at Hornſey houſe, he repeated 
the following narrative. 
« My father was a gentleman of a ſmall, but inde- 


pendent fortune in the county of N , where I 
was born, 1733. I was the youngeſt of fifteen chil- 


dren, and conſequently had no reaſon to expect 
much of the good things of this world from my pa- 
rents. In the moſt early part of my youth 1 became 


 enamoured of books, long before I knew their 
contents, or even underſtood a fingle letter; and 
_ whilft my play-fellows were diverting themſelves 


with their tops and whiſtles, I was employed by 


ompſon, &c. or ſome of 


think ought to be committed to writing, and 


egning | 
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learning the difference between a noun and a verb. 
You may eaſily conceive, that one who had (as it were) 
an innate love for books, would ſoon make a re- 
markable progreſs in the knowledge of letters; and 
ſuch was the opinion of ſome very good judges, 
with reſpect to myſelf, Having acquired an ordi- 
nary knowledge of the Greek and Roman claſſicks, 
] was afterwards entered as a ſtudent in one of our 
Univerfities, and after going through a courſe of: 
academical learning was honoured with a degree 
of Maſter of Arts; but alas; from that period, Sir, 
that poverty commenced, to which you fee me 
at this time reduced. During the vacation 1 

went to ſee my relations, when I found my aged 

father expiring under the excruciating tortures of an 
incurable diſeaſe, and which in a few days put a 
period to his exiſtence, Phe plan laid down by my 
father for my future ſupport, was to take orders in 
the church, but to that I had always the utmoſt 
averſion, as I had little pleaſure in any other ſtudies 
but law and hiſtory. It is a truth too well-known 
to be denied, that youth and prudence ſeldom go 
hand in hand together, and ſuch, it was with me. 
Whilſt very young I married, without ever conſi- 
dering in what manner I was to ſupport a family, 
or procure either the comforts or neceſſaries of lite. 
The ſmall ſum left by my father was ſoon ſpent, ſo 
that I was often obliged to labour with my hands 
at the meaneſt employments, in order to procure 
bread for a young family. It has been often ob- 
 ferved, that there are ſome people formed by nature 
only for one employment, and that no oppreflicen 
whatſoever can lead. their thoughts from their. fa« 
vourite ſtudies ; thus through a variety of afflictions, 
feldom known, I went over a compleat courſe. of 
ancient and modern hiſtory, and the beſt writers on 
„„ the 


— 
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the civil law. With ſuch accompliſhments you 
will be ſurprized that I have never yet been able to 

make any figure in the world, for the advantage of 
my family ; 3 but there is a certain baſhfulneſs to 


which many people are ſubject, and which hinders _ 


them from riſing ſuperior to adverſe fortune, unleſs 
. they are firſt patronized by the great. I have 


planned many ſchemes of happineſs, but had not 
courage ſufficient to reduce them to practice, and 


you ſee me here deſtitute of every comfort, and even 
the neceſlaries of life, without a friend to pity or 
aſſiſt me. But hinc illa lacrym. 

_ Upon enquiry ſome days afterwards, I found 
| that what he had told me was literally true, the 


account of his diſtreſs was far from being exagge- 
rated, and upon the whole 1 could not help — 


the following reflection. 


That perſons poſſeſſed of the beft tural parts, 


Improved by a liberal education, but by want of 


being properly cheriſhed, are entirely Joſh: to the 


world. 
That neither learning nor virtue can 1 procure 


earthly grandeur, unleſs patronized by thoſe in 


power, or aſſiſted by an enterprizing genius; and 
that thoſe parents are greatly to be cenſured, 
who educate their children for employments to 


| which they have the utmoſt averſion ; for had the 
perſon 1 have juſt now mentioned, been ſuffered to 


follow his own inclinations, he might have been 
uſeful in ſociety, and an honour to the literary 


world; whereas he is loft to the one without W 


ing any benefit from the other. 
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Love's INGEXVITY; or, Cur1D's CUNNING. 


Before the Marriage-Act took place A -rewarkable 


nuptial ceremony was performed in a pleaſant 
village not far from Exeter, 


IN this village, one Mr. Placid oecupied” 2 


pretty paternal ſeat, and a well cultivated family 
cſtate, His ſpouſe was what the world calls a good 
woman, that is, ſhe was neat, careful, and an ex- 
cellent houſewiſe; but it we conſider the petuJancy 


of her temper, ſhe was not ſo Stent a bleſſing as 
ſome might imagine. 


Mr. Placid had been bleſt by this lady with a 


beautiſul daughter, named Juliana, adorned with, 


every exterior charm, and embelliſhed with every 


_ polite accompliſhment; happy in the excellence 


of her tempei, and the benevolence of her heart; 


"replete with all that could inſpire men with love, 
but devoid ef that coquetiſh acrimony which 


creates envy in the boſom of a woman. 


Mr. Placid had for his near neighbour, one 


Doctor P:ig, who poſſeſſed two fat livings in 


that part of the country, one of which was the 
pariſh where he reſided. 


Doctor Prip was the fon of a dignified e 
In his childhood he had been ſpoiled in the nurſery, 


by the indulgence of his mother, who dying when 


he was about ten years of age, left him to the care 
of his ſurviving parent, Wo was too much wrapt 

up in his own importance, and the ſtudy of the fa— 
ther's to deſcend to the confideration of his child's 


future welfare. He was therefore, to prevent 


trouble, ſent to a boarding-ſchool in the neigh- 
bourhgod, where he was whipped into ſtupi:ity by 


the careful Mr, Slaſham, in order to make him a 
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claſſical ſcholar, At the proper age he was removed 
to one of the univerſities, where he was lectured 
into pedantry, which, added to the profound reſpect _ 


ne always entertained of his own abilities, very 
frequently rendered his company inſupportable. 

As Doctor Prig viſited at Mr. Placid's, it is no 
wonder that the charms of Miſs Juliana made an 


impreſſion on his heart. He was forcibly ſmitten— 
declared his paſſion in form to the parents —and, 


after due deliberation, it was affirmed by Mrs. Placid, 
that the propoſal was too lucratively elegible to be 
lighted. As Mr. Placid and his wife, were but one, 
according to the matrimonial law of nations, they 


never had but one opinion, that is, Mr. Placid was 


always obliged to adopt the opinion of his ſpouſe 


and call it his own, which prevented diſputes. Mrs. 
Placid then being of opinion, that it ought to be a 
match, the hymenial plan of operations was ſettled _ 
without once conſulting the young lady's incli- 


nations, who happened to deſpiſe Doctor Prig with 


as ſupreme a contempt as her benevolent heart was 


capable of conceiving. _ 


At this critical period arrived Captain Affable, z : 


diſtant reJation of Mr, Placid's, upon a viſit of a 


month, He had never ſeen Juliana ſince her child- 


hood; he was ſtruck with the angelic bloom of her 


1ipening beauties, a mutual tenderneſs ſwam in the 
eyes of each, and a ſympathetic intercourſe of ſpeak- 
ing glances gave intelligence to each of the ſitua- 
Lion of the other's heart; they were both, allowing 
for the difference of ſex, equally beautiful, and 
equally accompliſhed. And a tecond hgh:ed ſeventh 
fon of a ſeventh ſon would have ſworn that the 
recording angel of the Fates had written both their _ 
names in the ſame connubial line As they were 
unſuſpected, they ſoon found an opportunity of 


ſpeaking together in private, Captain Affable 
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had the character of ſincerity, Juliana knew nothing 
of the diſtant ceremonial of modiſh coquetry ; he 
declared his paſſion; ſhe cenfeſt her ſituation; 
they vowed mutual conſtancy, and equally lamented 
the avariciouſly abſurd intention of her parents. 


After determining upon their future conduct they 


parted. 8 2 : 
Captain Aﬀable next morning feigned an abſolute 

emergency to be abſ.nt for the ſpace of four days; 

he rode poſt to London, procured a ſpecial licence, 


and returned at his promiled time, 5 
A few evenings after his arrival, Doctor Prig 


threw out ſeveral illiberal reflections and ſarcaſtical 
fneers on the gentlemen of the army, which the 
captain retorted with ſome jokes on the pride and 
' incapacity of the clergy. Ihe diſpute grew warm, 
till after many aſſertions in disfavour of each party, 
the captain offered to wager the pedant that he 


could not repeat the requiſite official ceremonies 
of the church without a book, The doctor ac- 


cepted the challenge, and defied him to mention 


auy ceremony in which he was not perfect, without 
Rubrick Afiſtance, The captain named the 


marriage ceremony, at the ſame time with a ſneer 

inſiſting, that he did not believe he knew in what 
part of the ceremony to put on the ring. The doctor, 
in his own Juſtification, began to repeat the cere- 

mony. A plain gold ring was produced, Which 
Doctor Prig, impatient to vindicate his honour, and 
win the hundred guineas, in the apitation of his 
ſpirits, placed on Juliana's finger, without reflectin 
Mr. Placid, whoſe brain was 


not deſigned by nature for the diſcovery of plots, 
thought proper to officiate as father, imagining it 
would be unkind to baulk the doctor in his re pe- 
tition, by ſaffering him to want fo eſſential a per- 
ſonage in the ceremony. The captain rep 
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1 
thoſe parts appointed for the bridegroom, to prove 
that he did not deſign to baffle the doctor by the 
double ceremonial's being omitted. And Juliana 
purſued each ſentence of the voluble ecclefiaſtic as _ 
| bride, to ſhew herſelf diſintereſted in the affair. P 


The ceremony was compleated. The captain Go 

owned his wager loſt, and entreated pardon for at 

having ſuppoſed that ſo compleat a gentleman could - "oh 

be deficient in any point whatever. All things 9 

were amicably adjuſted, the doctor, after taking vi 

leave, retired to his own houſe, and the captain wo 
feeming!y to the apartment aſſigned him at Mr, Mer 
Placid's; ſeemingly I ſay, for if the reader does 3 

not already ſuppoſe, it may not be improper for me Dy” 

to inform him that he that night took poſſeſſion of ” 
- Nis lovely brides” Coun ale 888 Wi 
The next morning the whole affair was unfolded | 
to the parents; the ſpecial licence produced; the — 
validity of the marriage elucidated z and a blefling Rs 
craved, Mrs. Placid, finding there was no alter- ay 
native, gave it as her opinion that it would be ee 
proper to forgive the young people, as ſhe ſaid, for Pn 
doing ſuch a trick, ſince it could not be undone. | IN 

And Mr. Placid gave it (according to cuſtom) as —— 
his opinion, that her opinion was exactly right. A WU xs , 

Þ# card was then diſpatched to Doctor Prig, by which 115 
1 he underſtood that in he heig of his cleverneſs he q ? 
| had married his 1.1ten:!:d bride to another. It OI 
enraged him ſo much, to dt k that a man of his 3 
if _ confum:r:ate wiſdon ſhould h 10 e2f1l / impoſed upon, " 
( 2 5 1 f trem 
1 that he ſell fick with paſhon, and dis not again ee 
| aſcend the pujpit for upwards of tree months, When by f 
| | his focz was edified with {-yeral elaborate wi.courſes, 54 
tenving to cenſure the army in general and cougquets | com; 


in particular, 
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A Memorable Inſtance of real LOVE. 


JHILARIO was the ſon of an Engliſh merchant, 
who had reſided long at Catia ; he had been 


ſent young to England for the advantage of his 
education, at the royal college of Eaton, and while 
there, fell in love with Iſabella, the only daughter 


of a gentleman of good family and eſtate, who had 


promiſed this lady to a diſtant relation of his own 


name: but ſhe had an averſion to the propoſed 


match, and openly vowed her paſſion for Philario, 
which the father was ſo far from approving of, that 


being provoked by her oppoſition to his orders, he 
commanded her, under penalty of his difplcaſure, 
never more to converſe wi h her lover. | 


Iſabella, notwithſtandimg this reſtraint found 


means to eſcape, and Irefſiog herſeif in boy's cloaths, 


emberked with Philario, in a Spaniſh ſhip belonging 


to Briſtol, bound for the Canaries, But alas! hu- 
man reſolutions are vain. During the voyage they 
were taken by a Mooriſh ſhip belonging to 


Sallee; and 'tis eaſter to conceive than expreſs, the 
affliction, the deſpair, the aſtoniſnment of Philario, 
He ſaw the beloved object of his affections now 
his partner in ſlavery, and he ſuffered dre than 
death, every time that his eyes, all ſwimming with 
tears, ſtole a glance of his beloved tſabella. But 
what aggravated his ſorrow, to the molt piercing ex- 


| tremity, was an information he received of his fa- 


ther's death, and that all his effects had been [cized 


by the Spaniards: 


They paſſed about a weck with the reſt of the Mi p's 
company, in a dungeon, here they were 1 cont inval 


expectation of that ſummons which mat fcraraie 


them for erer. The moon one nigo krone . Ay 
FR - + the gates of the priſon | WindO «5, Ine 
FN Niall, 


bid him name either his 
_ adviſed him to loſe no ti 
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Philario, whilſt the others were a ſleep, took notice 
of ſomething concealed in a corner of the room. He 


went and pulled it out, and to his great. ſurpriſe 
found ſeventy moidores, befides ſma]] pieces. 


He approached Iſabella, and awaked her in all 
the extacy of a man who conſidered himſelf as 
diſtinguiſhed *by Providence. He whiſpered his. 


new hope of an immediate redemption, and found 


means, by the help of an honeſt Jew, to be carried 
to the Alcaid; and truſting his gold with the 
Iſraelite, propoſed to ranſom himſelf and his be- 
loved Iſabella, whom he called his brother: but 
the conflict of paſſions had ſo viſible an effect 
on his looks, that the magiſtrate took the advan- 
tage, and inſiſted on the whole ſum as the ranſom 
for one only, which was offered for both. He 
brother or himfelf; but 


captives. Philario trembled with fear, he knew 
not what to do; either he muſt go into ſlavery him- 


felf, or the dear partner of his life muſt be confined 


within the walls of a ſeraglio. 
He went out with the jew, and took a ſudden 


reſolution. But what was it? to pay the money 
for the ranſom of Iſabella, and remain in flavery 
| himſelf. He communicated. the fatal news to the 
perſon deareſt to him in the world; but what 
tongue can expreſs her agony ; ſhe fell into ſtrong 
convulſions; but let mankind attend to thc 1 inter- 


poſitions of Providence. 


A Jew had lately arrived 8 Gibraltar, and 
having met with his brother Iſraelite, the converſa- 
tion turned on the two- captives, and it was agreed 


upon betwixt them to pay the ranſom, and accom- 


pany the lovers to their native country. 
This affair being — they arrived in Eng- 
5 land; 


as an Engliſh ſhip was to 
ſail out of the harbour in a few days with ranſomed 
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land; the ſons of Jacob were amply rewarded, 
the young lady was reinſtated in poſſeſſion of her 


father's fortune, and her huſband has now the 


honour to repreſent. an cg county in parlia- 
ment. 


The Word BENEFIT of CLERGY explained. 


HERE is no word more common in the crown 


law of England, than benefit of clergy; and 
none leſs underſtood by ordinary readers; but that 


this legal enigma may no longer be veiled under 
the obſcurity of thoſe dreadful Tcarecrows, techni- 
cal terms, we ſhall preſent our readers with an 


account of its origin and import, together with the 
different reſtrictions which the ſtatute law has put 


upon it from time to time. 

When the northern bWarians ſeized on the 
Roman conqueſts in Europe, the remains of litera- 
ture, which thoſe brave people had diffuſed amon 
their vaſials, became obliterated, and an univerfal 
darkneſs overſpread the human mind. 

The prieſts were the only people who knew any 
thing of learning, and that was coufined to the out- 


lines of the Ariftotelian philoſophy, and Latin; and 


that, the moſt barbarous ſort. 

Lord Lyttelton ſays, that during the reign of 
Henry II. the clergy had ſo far diſcouraged the 
ſtudy of letters among the laity, that the nobility 
were made to believe, that the only profeſſions be- 


coming their {tation was military exerciſes, and 


warjike courage took place of all thoſe intellectual 
pleaſures which ariſe from an acquaintance with 
the Muſes, But, however the nobility might 
deſpiſe what they did not underſtand, yet there 


is no perſon 1 in the world, whoſe knowledge i is above 


< that 
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with reſpect. 


3 66 
that of the reſt of mankind, but he will be treated 


The clergy, particularly the monks, were ſen— 


ſible of this, and turned it to their own advantage, 


It became a principle in the common law of Eng- 
land, that no clerk, 1. e, prieſt, ſhould be tried 
for any thing criminal by the civil power. 
In the reign of Henry II. this abuſe had been 
carried to ſuch an enormous height, that a re- 
gulation was neceſſary to be made; which was 
done in the famous council or parliament of Cla— 
rendon. Notwithſtanding ſuch ſalutary ſtatutes 
paſſed into laws, yet the abſcence of Richard J. 
from his people, the puſillanimous conduct of John, 
and his fon Henry III, furniſhed the monks with 
a ſecond opportunity of eſtabliſhing their own 
authority, at the expence of the civil power; 
dg nd got it enacted, that if any perſon was tried for 


felony, and found guilty, if he could read, then he 
was exempted from puniſhment. This was the 
reſult of the moſt deliberate conſideration ; and the 


_ clergy had two things in view. 


Firſt, The engrofling to their own order, all thoſe 
who had acquired the Jeaſt knowledge of letters. 
_ Secondly, The benefit that would recrue to them- 
ſelves, by teaching priſoners to read. 5 
Of this we have a convincing proof, by the ſtat. 
27. Ed. III. chap. 4. which forbids, under very 
ſevere penalties, either clerks, or others, to teach a 


priſoner to read, 


By this time it had got to ſuch an enormous 
height, that few delinquents could be brought to 


| Juſtice z and had it not been for the unhappy diviſions 
which aroſe between the families of York and 
| Lancaſter, in the ſucceeding century, perhaps 


that domineering power of the clergy might have 
been entirely cruſhed ; but at that time al! things 
OE rn were 


tirely 
viſion 
than 


1 


| were reduced to a ſtate of confuſion and ignorance, 


which had long hoodwinked the underſtanding of 


mankind, and became more deeply rooted than 


ever. | 


In the ſucceeding age, the invention of printing 


led men into a free enquiry, concerning the au- 
thenticity of diſputing points, which brought about 
our happy reformation” „5 

As the knowledge of literature encreaſed, the 


power of the clergy gradually declined into diſre- 


pute, and by the ſtat. 2, of Edw. VI. no perſon 
convicted of manſlaughter ſhall claim the benefit 


of clergy, unleſs he is a peer of the realm, or a 


clerk in prieſt's orders; nor can the convict be 


. exempted from being burnt in the hand, unleſs he 


produce the patent of his nobility, or certificate of 
his ordination. 3235 8 

Thus we find the benefit of clergy in ſome 
manner abridged; but ſtill it was continued in 


favour of thoſe who were guilty of common fe- 


lony, &c. until the ninth of James I. when it is en- 
tirely taken away from thoſe delinquents; and pro- 


viſion made, that no perſon ſhall claim it more 


than once, | 


When our ſtatute laws ſays, «he ſhall ſufferdeath 


without benefit of clergy,” many people imagine 


that it implies he ſhall not have the aſſiſtance 
| of a ſpiritual guide; but no ſuch thing is meant. 


All that the ſtatute implies is only this, that he 
ſhall not be entitled to any of thoſe privileges 


formerly enjoyed by the clergy, and his being 
able to read, or write, ſhall not in any manner ex- 


empt him from puniſhment, _ 1 

N. B. The title, benefit of clergy, was never 
known in any other of the European nations; and 
the reaſon aſſigned for it by Cowel is, that their 


laws, 
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laws, were moſtly borrowed from the Juſtinian 


Inftitutions, whereas thoſe of England were founded 
on ancient cuſtom. | 


22 — * 
— — — 


On the Nature of Crew ata Evidence in 
Criminal Proſecutions. 


A perſon ſwearing rofitively to a fact may! be 
deceived, but circumſtances cannot err. A 
perſon is ſeen coming out of a houſe with a 

bloody knife in his hand. A man is found mur- 

dered in the houſe, and upon enquiry no perſon 
was there but he who had the knife, therefore 
he ſhall be preſumed Wore” or murder,” 


Baron Mountenay* 8 Speech on the Angleſey Trial, 
In the Court of Exchequer | in Ireland. 


ON the 14th of January 1749, Aidrew Mire- 
D  lees, tanner, in Leith, near Edinburgh, 
went from his own houſe, about ſeven o clock in 
the morning, in order to receive ſome money from 2 
cuſtomer, at Haddington, fifteen miles diſtant, and 
was to return the ſame day, 

Being a perſon of a very regular conduct, and 
little addicted to company, his wife expected him 
about fix or ſeven o'clock in the evening, and 
although ſhe waited with great impatience till near 
twelve, yet he did not arrive. 

It is more eaſy to conceive than deſeribe; "Shit 
the neareſt relation muſt feel, when under any 

apprehenſions for the ſafety of all that is dear to them 
in the world. About one in the morning ſhe and a 
' ſervant heard the ſound of the horſe's feet entering 
into the ſtable-yard, which for the preſent put an 
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. 71 1 
end to their anxiety; they immediately went out 
with lights, the ſervant to put up the horſe, and the 
wife to meet her beloved huſband: but how great was 
her ſurpriſe when they ſaw the horſe ſtabbed in eight 
or ten different parts, and (as it really happened) 
bleeding to death. It is neceſſary to inform the reader, 
that the laſt four miles of the journey is a wild unin- 
habited common, and formerly noted as the reſidence 
of robbers and murderers, and to this day there is an 
empty cottage ſtanding on it called the Loons lodge, 
1. e. the thief's lodge. The wife and ſervant con- 
cluded, that Mr. Mirelees was murdered. N 

In the morning the wife went to Edinburgb, and 
gave information to the chief juſtice, who immediately 
iſſued a proclamation, with a reward for apprehending 
the villains. Officers, and many people from curioſity 
went to the common, thinking to find the body of the 
deceaſed, and after ſome time ſpent in ſearching, they 
ſaw his maſtiff dog, who had followed him, lying 
among ſome furz, and ſtabbed almoſt in the {ame 
manner as the horſe. Accordingly there was not the 
leaſt doubt remaining of his being murdered, and 
therefore they continued their ſearch in queſt of the 
body. They had proceeded only a little further when 
they met two chairmen quite drunk, carrying a 
ſedan, in which was a horſeman's coat and ſome 
other things. Almoſt every perſon becomes an 
object of ſuſpicion, when a crime of ſo atrocious 
a nature as murder is committed ; they were there- 
fore ſeized, and upon examination the riding coat 
of Mr. Mirelees, together with his hat, wig, ſpurs, 
and whip, were all found in the chair, and the coat 
in particular was extremely bloody. The chair- 
men's pockets were ſearched, when a large claſp 


knife was found, which tally'd exactly with the 


wounds which the dog and the horſe had received, 


. 
and the knife was likewiſe in many parts covered 
with blood. V | 

Whilſt the chairmen were ſearching, it happened 
that one of the judges (Jord Elches) was returning to 
town, from his ſeat at Carberry, a few miles diſtant, 
He ſtopped to enquire why ſo many people were 
aflembled, and being told the above particulars, he 
committed them both to priſon. T hey were again 
examined next day, when they were ſober ; and all 
they could ſay in their defence was, that they had 
carried a ſick perſon to a town called Muſſelburgh, 

and having received more than their fare had ſpent 
it along with ſome people (ſtrangers) who kept 

them drinkiug till morning, and that they found 


the coat, &c. of the deceaſed, as they were returning 


to town. Upon further examination it appeared, 
that the firſt part of their ſtory was true, viz, that 
they had carried a ſick perſon from Edinburgh at 
the time they mentioned, and alſo that they had 
received ſomething to ſpend ; but as to the other 
part, although there were but few publick houſes 
on the road, yet every one of the landlords denied 
their having ever ſeen them; they were therefore 
bath committed to priſon to be tried for the murder 
of Mr, Mirelees, and one of them died a few days 
after, and his wife and three children were ſent to 
the workhouſe. „ 1 
During this time diligent ſearch was made, al- 
though in vain, for the body of the deceaſed, and 
his afflicted wife offered a reward of five guineas, to 
any one who could diſcover where it was concealed; 
but it was ineffectual. Upon inquiry it was found 
that Mr: Mirelees had dined at Hadington, where 
he received 221. and that he ſet off for home (as he 
ſaid) about three o'clock in the afternoon; that 
about half paſt five he called at a public houſe 
9 . 2 at 
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at Muſſelburgh, and drank ſome brandy and water, 
but not one perſon could trace bim any further, 
although this was within five miles of his o] rn 
houſe. Things remained in this condition about 
five weeks, when the following ditcovery was made. 


A tradeſman who lived in Edinburgh, was return— 
| ere he had been purchaſing 
goods, and called to dine at an inn in Leeds, the 


ficſt perſon he ſaw, as he paſſed through the kitchen, 


was Mr, Mirelees, ſitting very contentedly ſmoking 
his pipe. One may eaſily gueſs what was his ſur- 
prize, and it was ſome time before he could be per— 
ſuaded that what he ſaw was not an apparition. How- 


ever, he was ſoon relieved from his terror, by his old 
friend calling him by his name, How do you do, 
Mr. Burton?“ Mr. Burton immediately hired a poſt 


chaiſe, and in a few days after they arrived at 
Edinburgh, and Mr. Mirelees went next day before 
a magiſtrate, and ſwore to the following particulars, 


viz. that after he left Muſſelburgh he was met by two 
gentlemen in a poſt chaiſe, who ordered him to ſtop ; | 


and he making ſome reſiſtance, they ſtabbed his 


horſe and his dog, and, by force, dragged him into. 


the carriage; that they halted at ſeveral towns on the 


road, to change horſes, but would not ſuffer him to 
come out of the chaiſe, nor did he ever know where 
he was till they told him he was at the Black Swan, 


in York. That they kept him confined at that inn 
three days, and afterwards carried him from thence 


at midnight, and ſet him down in the midſt of a 


foreſt, and that he never ſaw them afierwards ; 
that they did not demand any of his money, but 
treated him with whatever they had for themſelves, 
This affidavit being ſigned, he was diſmiſſed, and 
the chairman diſcharged ; but a copy of it being 
ſent to the cnief juſtice, who was then on the c:rcuit, 


a warrant was granted by his lordſhip to apprehend 


him 
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him as an impoſtor; but notice being ſent him 
before it was executed. he got on board a ſhip 
bound for Camphere in Zealand, where I ſaw him 
in April, 1756. As he was not in Britain, and 
conſequently in ſafety, I aſked him his reaſons 
'for acting in ſuch a manner, but he refuſed to 
give me any anſwer, and, indeed, it remains 
(fo far as I know) a ſecret to this day; but let 
both judges and juries learn, that where any caſe 
is dubious, altho' ſupported by a variety of circum- 
ſtences, that it is their indiſpenſible ny to find a 
verdict in favour of the priſoner, 


P. S. I mentioned above, that the chairmen. 


could not tell what houſe they had been drinking 
in, and that the company were ſtrangers. The 
truth was, that they had been met by a party of 
ſmugglers, who led them not to a publick, but a 
private houſe, kept by one of the gang. 


Vid Tu triumphing over Gratin 


1 E G ALIS was the ſon of a country gentleman, 
| nd 


who gave him a liberal education, and after- 

wards placed him in Gray's-Inn, as clerk to an 
eminent ſollicitor in Chancery. When his . 
ſhip was expired he took chambers, and by a 
obliging behaviour to his clients, foon roſe to very 
conſiderable practice, 

Legalis paid his addreſſes to Octavia, a young 
lady of great virtue and beauty, whom he after- 
wards married, and with whom he lived in a ſtate 
of the oreateſt felicity z their affections being ce- 


mented by real friendſhip, and their wiſhes crowned 
in the birth of a has ak and about two years 

after a ſon. 
Whilſt Legalis Was daily engaged. in n his office, 
Don⸗ 
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conducting the buſineſs of his clients, his wife 


dedicated the greateſt part of her time to the 


education of her daughter Sophia; the ſon Eu- 


genius being ſent to- a reputable boarding-ſchool at : 


Richmond; but this was a ſtate of too great 


happineſs to remain uninterrupted. Octavia was 
ſeized with a violent fever, which terminated in 
her death, after ſne had been married about twelve 


Legalis remained inconſolable for the loſs of his 


beloved wife, nor did he think of entering into 
that ſtate a ſecond time, during ſome years after- 
_ wards; but at laſt he courted the daugiter of a 
ſerjeant at law, whom he foon after married, and 
from that period theſe misfortunes commenced 
which we are about to relate. OO 
Sophia, who had lived with her father ever ſince 
her mother's death, was now about ſeventeen, and 
endowed with all thoſe charms, wiich render their 


impreſſion irrefiſtible ; nor did her chief perfections 
conſiſt only in ber exterior appearance, her mind 


was equally adorned by polite education, Beſides 


being well acquainted with the beſt Engliſh authors, 


Aſhe had learned French and Italian. With all 
thoſe accompliſhments, it is no way ſurpriſing that 
ſhe attracted the notice of the young gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, among whom was the only ſon 
bf an eminent merchant, as much celebrated for his 


many virtues as affluence in his circumſtances, 


having been left in the poſteffion of a valuable eſtate, 


by an uncle who died in the Eaſt-Indies. "The 
conſent of Legalis was ſoon obtained, and every 


thing ſettled for the approaching nuptials, when 
behold tac inſtability of human expectations; a few 
days before the intended marriage, the bridegroom 


was ized with the ſmall-pox, and died within a 
week after, i 


To attempt the deſcription of what Sophia ſuffered | 
5 1 fromm 


E 


from an event fo little expected, would require the 


pen of a Shake ſpear, or a Thompſon, and therefore 
we ſhall rather imitate the painter of old, who 
when he found himſelf incapable of deſcribing the 
ſufferings of Agamemnon, drew a veil over the 
countenance of the hero. But Sophia had other 
afflictions to contend with, Her itep- mother was 
of a temper and diſpoſition quite the reverſe of her 


own. She could not endure to hear her daughter- 
in-law praiſed for her accompliſhments, whilft 


little notice was taken of herſelf; ſhe took every 
opportunity of mortifying her, and even carried her 


inveterate malice ſo far as to command the young 


lady to act as a menial ſervant. 


Sophia had long borne with many indignities, and 


had even concealed them from her father, rather 
than diſturb the peace of the family; but an 1nci-. 


dent which happened at this time, awakened in 


her mind a juſt indignation againſt the cruelty of 
her ſtep-mother, and the unnatural conduct of her 
father, who was become fo uxorious, as to coun- 
| tenance every thing done by his ſpouſe. Eugenius 


was juſt returned from the boarding-ſchool, with : 


_ accompliſhments ſuited for a genteel ſtation in life: 
his ſiſter had not communicated to him an account 


of thoſe indignities which ſhe had ſuffered. No 


ſooner had he ſeen his ſiſter acting as a menial 


ſervant, in the place where ſhe uſed to have one of 
that character to attend her, than he went and 
expoſtulated with his father, and repreſented unto _ 
him the impropriety of his conduct, in not exerting FP 


his authority in his own houſe. But he was too late; 


| his father was entirely under the direction of his 
| ſpouſe; and in a few days after was ſeized with an 
apoplectic fit as he was returning from Lincoln's- 
inn-hall, and carried home dead. It is a common 
obſervation, that gentlemen of the law are careful 
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in the diftribution of their fortunes; and in ſome 


meaſure it may be ſaid, that Legalis adhered to that 


maxim; for as ſoon as his will was opened, one 


hundred pounds was left to each of his children, 


and the whole remainder to his beloved wife, who 


ſoon after gave her hand, and what was much more 
valuable, her fortune, to a young cornet of dra- 


goons, who, to fave appearances, took her with him 
to his regiment in Ireland, where madam learned 


that ſhe had got a maſter under the endearing name 
of a huſband. But to return to Eugenius and 


Sophia. When they heard the contents of the will, 


horror at the thoughts of approaching poverty, and 
ſurprize at the conduct of a once indulgent parent, 


ſeized their minds; however, that virtuous educa- 


tion which they had received, and particularly thoſe 


religious ſentiments which they had learned from 
their mother, taught them reſignation to the divine 
will, and to {eek for ſome employment whereby they 
m ieht procure a ſubſiſtance. For that purpoſe Eu- 
genius embarked for the Eaſt-Indies, where we mall 
_ teave him and return to Sophia. 


The young lady took leave of her brother in the 


moſt affectionate manner, and diveſting herfelf of all 


pretenſions to that of a ſervant, was admitted as 


companion to an aged lady in Wiltſhire. But as if 
misfortune was {till to attend her, ſhe had only been 
a few months in her new ſtation, when her lady” 8 


only ſon returned from Oxford, to take leave of his 


mother before he went to 3 the tour of 
=. Europe: 


When beauty, 1 with education _ virtue, 
meet in the ſame perſon, particularly lemale) their 
charms muſt always be irreſiſtible. Our young 
gentleman had been only a few weeks at his mother's, 
when the appearance, behaviour and converſation of 


8 ophia made a ſtrong impreſſion on his mind; and 
| CO ny oe oe although 
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„ 
although he was afraid to mention his paſſion to any 
of his relations, yet it was not long before his 
mother ſuſpected his deſigns, and Sophia was turned 
away, upon pretence of her endeavouring to impoſe 
on the young heir. 3 5 
Deprived of the bene fit of an aſylum, where ſhe 
thought to enjoy uninterrupted tranquility, ſhe once 
more returned to London, to the houſe of a woman 
who had formerly lived as a ſervant with her father 
and to whom her afflictions were well known, 
Here ſhe remained above two years, taking in plain 
work from perſons in the neighbourhood ; and fully 
determined never to admit the addreſſes of any man 
for the future. | „„ 
But human reſolutions are vain, and there is 
ſometimes a latent principle in the mind, which 
nature will draw forth to action 
One day as ſhe was walking in a ſolitary manner 
in Weſtminfter-abbey, a gentleman in deep mourn— 
ing ſeemed to view her with great attention, and at 
laſt aſked her whether her name was Sophia—ſhe 
anſwered with a bluſh, and attempted to retire, but 
the gentleman inſiſted on ſeeing her to her lodgings; 
but how great was her ſurprize, when ſhe recollected 
that the gentleman was the ſon of her old lady in 
Wiltſhire. He told her that his mother was lately 
dead, and that he was now in poſſeſſion of his fa- 
ther's eſtate 3 that he had enquired for her in every 
part of London, but could not procure any intelli- 
gence; that he was determined never to marry, 
unl.ſs ſhe gave him her band. An eclairciſſement 
enſued, and in a few weeks Sophia was the happy 
wife of a gentleman of fortune; and depreſſed virtue 
was rewarded by that Being Who ſuperintends the 
affairs of this world. . 
About ſix months after her marriage, Eugenius 
arrived from India, where he had acquired a very 
| con- 


— 


1 


conſiderable ſortune, and now reſides along with 


his filter and brother-in-law. Thus we ſee that vir- 


tue will always be rewarded either in time or eter- 


nity ; and let young ladies remember, that their fu- 


ture happineſs in life, depends on their rejecting a 
momentary gratification. 


1 


The FEMALE IMPOSTOR, 


KING of perſia, Who was in the ſixty-third 
[ A year of his age, grew fo doatingly fond of one 


ef his concubines, a fair Circaſhan named Roxana, 
that he obliged himſelf, by a ſolemn oath, nevei 
to refuſe her any thing ſhe would requeſt of him. 
The lady made her advantage of this monarch's 


weakneſs, and every day, by ſome new and extrava- 


gant demand, took occaſion to gratify her ambition 
her avarice, or her revenge. 


During the career of 
her power, a certain European merchant, who had 


ſold her ſome jewels, in order to engage her interelt 


at court made her a preſent of a beautiful little dog, 


wh:ich.had been taught to dance, and play a thouſand | 
antick tricks, In a ſhort time, Roxana became as 

fond of her dog, as the king was of her; only ſhe 
| lamented, that the little creature was not endowed 


with ſpeech, and could not therefore make a proper 


reply to thoſe endearing expreſſions ſhe uſed as often 
One of her eunuchs,. then 


as ſhe caraſſed him. 
preſent, told her, ſhe need not grieve on this 


account; for he knew a philoſopher, named Hali, 
then living in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan, who could 


teach her dog to ſpeak the Perſian language as arti- 


culately as he ſpoke it himſelf, Hali was immediately 


ſent for, made acquainted with his buſineſs, and 
required to attend the next morning to give the dog 


his firſt leſion, It was in vain for the poor man to 5 
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1 180 J 
remonſt fate againſt the poſſibility of ſuch an under- 
taking. He was anſwered it was the king's command, 
and muſt not be diſputed : that if he performed it 


In thirty days, he ſhould be amply rewarded : if he 
failed he ſhould loſe his head. | 


Hali, we may imagine, conſidered the king com- 


mand as the artifree of his enemies, and as a trap 


iaid for his life. He communicated his diſtreſs to 


his eldeſt ſon, a youth of ninetcen, of a ready wit and 
excellent parts, a moſt engaging manner of addreſs, 

a great ſweetneſs of temper, and a beautiful perſon. 

Mirza (for that was his name) burſt into tears when 


he heard the king's orders; but immediately reco- 
vcring himſe.f, he told his father he had * of 


2 certain method to divert the danger. 

For this purpoſe, he defired Hali to preſent him 
the next morning to the chief eunuch, as his. 
daughter, and as a perſon well inſtructed in her 
father's art, and who would engage, at the hazard of 
her own life, as well as his, to execute the king's 
injunction, Hali looked upon his ſon with amaze- 
ment, and perſuading himſelf, that he ſpoke by the 
_ inſpiration of the prophet, he made no difficulty on: . 


complying with young Mirza's requeſt, 


Accordingly, next morning, Mirza, diſguiſed i in 
a virgin's habit, was conducted to the chief eunuch, 

and by him led into Roxana's apartment; where 
he performed his part ſo well, that, before the month 

expired, it was reported all over the ſeraglio, that 
the philoſopher's daughter had taught the little dog 
not only to ſpeak, but to ſpeak like a wiſe man, and 
anſwer pertinently to every queſtion, The king 
would needs be affured of the truth of this prodigy. 
He made a viſit to his favourite. She confirmed the 
report; and the dog, being preſented to him, was 
commanded to give a Proof of bis extraordinary 


talents, 


B 
talents, by anſwering reſpectſully whatever the king 


ſhould be pleaſed to aſk him. 


The monarch ſeated himſelf on a ſofa, and taking 


the dog in his arms, gently ſtroked his head, and 
then propoſed this queſtion ; ſay, thou pretty animal, 


whoam I; After a ſhort fence, Roxana e rented | 


the king to tell her, if he was not highly delighted 
with the anſwer which the little beaſt had made 
him? and whether he could ever have believed the 
thing, if he had not heard it? The king proteſted he 
had never heard a word. At which Rovana ſeemed 


much concerned, and looking earneſtly in the king's 
face, demanded again, if his majeſty had not heard 
the dog anſwer him in the words following? * You 


: 56. gre the ſon of the ſun, the lieutenant of the pro- 
oe * pRees, and the king of kings; you are dreaded by 


* your encmies, adored by your ſubjects, and paſh- 


1 onately beloved by my fair miſtreſs.“ 


The king of Perſia roſe up amazed and con- 


= founded ; but ſtill inſiſting he did not hear the dog 


ſpeak, Roxana lifted up her hands, and thus 
addrefſed herſelf to Mahomet. Thou meſſenger 


of God, protect and defend the king. Increaſe 


& his honour, lengthen his life, preferve his un- 
„ derftanding, and open his ears; ; O never let him 
e fee] the infirmities of old age.” Then the dog 


being ordered to ſpeak a little louder, ſhe begged the 
king to make a ſecond trial, which he did with 
great ſucceſs, For he now declared, he heard the 
little creature diſtinctly utter every word, juſt as 
Roxana had before repeated. 


This occaſioned an univerſal joy in the ſeraglio. 


Nothing was talked of for ſome days but the ſpeak- 
ing dog. His anſwer to the king was written in 
letters of gold, and preſerved in the archives of the 


empire. The pretended daughter of Hali was 


; diſwiſſed with a noble reward; and her father was 
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afterwards promoted to one of the beft governments 
in Perſia. | 
The author of this tale concludes it with the 


following reflection. Old age very ſeldom proves a 
bleſſing to great men, eſpecially to thoſe who have 


any ſhare in the government of the world. The 


Perſian monarch, who ruled ſo many nations, and 
_ elfcemed himſelf a favourite of heaven, and the 


firſt man in the univerſe, was not permitted the uſe 


of his eyes or ears, He was the dupe of his ſlave. 
and the jeſt of his whole court, but no one durſt 


tell him fo ; and he died without knowing it. 


— _ — 


Luxury in Eating cendemn'd. A PERSIAN Story. 
8 CHAH Abbas, at the beginning of his reign, was 
more luxurious than became lo great a prince: 
one might have judged of the vaſtneſs of his empire 
by the variety of diſhes at his table; ſore were ſent 
him from Tigris; ſome from Euphrates ; others 
from Oxus and the Caſpian fea : one day when he 
gave a dinner to his nobles, Mahomet Ali, keeper of 
the three tombs, was placed next to the beſt diſh of 
all the feaſt, out of reſpect for the ſanctity of his of= _ 
nice; but inftead of falling to eating heartily, as 
holy men are wont to do, he fetched a diſmal groan 
and fell a weeping. Schah Abbas, ſurprized at his 
behaviour, deſired him to explain it to the company; 
nme would fain have been been cxcuſed, but the So- 


phi ordered him on pain of diſpleaſure to acquaint 


dim with the cauſe of his diſorder. e 
Kno then, ſaid he, O monarch of the eartb, 
that when I ſaw thy table covered in this manner, it 4 
brought to my mind a dream or rather a viſion, 
which was ſent me from the prophet whom I ſerve. 


« On the ſeventh night of the moon Rhamazan, I 


Was 


1 
was fleeping under the ſhade of the ſacred tombs, 
when, methought, the holy ravens of the ſanctuary 
bore me up on their wings into the air, and in a few 
moments conveyed me to the loweſt heavens, where 
the meſſenger of God, on whom be peace, was 
fitting in his luminous tribunal, to receive petitions 
from the earth. Aronnd him ſtood an infinite throng 
of animals, of every ſpecies and quality, which all 
joined in prefering a complaint againſt the Schah 
Abbas for deſtroying them wantonly and tyranni- 
cally, beyond what any neceſſity could juſtify, or 
any natural appetite demand. 

It was alledged by them, that ten or twelve of 
them were often murdered to compoſe one diſn for 
niceneſs of thy palate ; ſome gave their tongues 
enly, ſome their bowels, ſome their fat, and others 

* their brains or blood. In ſhort, they declared ſuch 
conſtant waſte was made of them, that unleſs a: 


8 


A 


1 


Sv 


5 ſtop was put to it in time, they ſhould periſh entirely 
c by gluttony. The prophet hearing this, bent his 
8 brows, and ordered ſix vultures to fetch thee alive 
- before him, They inſtantly brought thee to his tri- 
4 bunal, where he commanded thy ſtomach to be open- 
f ed, to ſee whether it was bigger or more capacious 
- than thoſe of other men; when it was found to be 
F juſt of the common ſize, he permitted all the ani- 
1 mals to make repriſals on the body of their deſtroyer; 
8 but before one in ten thouſand could get at thee, 
3 every particle of it was deyoured ; ſo: ilE propor- 
"To tioned was the offender to the offence. 

[ This ſtory made ſuch an impreſſion on the 80 
N phi, that he would not ſuffer above one diſn of meat 
"0 to ol de hens oh to his table Ever after. 
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The Picture of GooD-MANNERs, 


N OTHING is unworthy of publication | which 
— 


ay convey a uſeful leſſon to mankind, Sir 
William Gooch being in converſation with a gentle- 


man in the city of Williamſburgh, returned the 


ſalute of a negro, who was paſſing by about his 
maſter's buſineſs. Sir, ſaid the gentleman, does your 
honour deſcend fo far as to ſalute a ſlave? Why 


(replied the governor) yes; I cannot ſuffer a man 


of his condition to exceed me in good manners, 
Never was reprimand more delicate. 


flnsTancs of ARROGANCE. 


| GESOSTRIS, a king of Egypt, whoſe pride and po 


ambition carried him to the utmoſt extent, 
obliged four or more of his tributary kings to be 
yoked in his chariot, and to draw him, inftead of 


_ horſes, on certain occaſions ; but he was cured of 
that piece of arrogance before he died, by a keen 
reflection of one of thoſe kings, whom obſerving. 


with great ſteadfaſtneſs, looking back upon the 


wheel, Seſoſtris aſked the ſubject of his thoughts on 


that occaſion, to which the tributary prince replied, 
The going round of the wheel, O, king! calls to 


my mind the viciſſitudes of fortune; for as every 


part of the wheel is uppermoſt and lowermoſt by 


turns, ſo it is with kings, who one day fit on the 
throne, and on the next are reduced to the loweſt 
degree of ſlavery.“ This wrought ſo upon the 
king, that be leſt off the inhuman practice of ſub- 
jugating mankind to the yoke cver after. 


The Þ 
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The Macic Compar, or the Power of BeAuTyY, 

i oi 
1 N Hamah, a city of Syria, which was formerly 
governed by its own princes, reſided Aboucaſar 
and Dakianos, who both were equally knowing in 
the arts of magic, aad whoſe power was equally 
ſupported by the affiftance of genii and miniſtering 


ſpirits; they were both in high credit with the 


prince who then fat upon the throne, but their views 
were oppoſite, and a rivalſhip ſubſiſted between them 
as is uſual at courts. The prince was then in the 
bloom of youth, and the chief point conteſted 
between the two magicians was, who ſhould be 
admitted to the honour of being his favourite 
_ miſtreſs or Sultana. The viſir and Aboucaſar 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Selima, whoſe perfon was grace- 
ful and majeſtic, whilſt her deportment was eaſy. 
and obliging. Dakianos, on the contrary, ſupported 
the intereſt of Fiteah, the daughter of a nobleman 
of Damaſcus, whoſe beauty had made ſuch a noiſe 
in the world, that Omar, who was then prince of 
| Hamah, had conceived an ardent delire to ſee her, 
though he had a ftrong paſſion for Selima. The 
firſt ſtep which Dakianos took, in order to effect: 
his purpoſe, was to employ the ſpirit Uriel, who 
being poſſeſſed of a ſecret to render himſelf inviſible, 
and could find acceſs every where, to go to Damaſcus 
and fetch from thence the picture of Fiteah, 
Aboudaſar receiving notice of this, had recourſe to 
bis magic power, and upon receiving it from the 
prince, who was ſurpriſed at a view of ſuch beauties, 
contemplated it for ſome time, and then returned it, 
ſaying, ** the features at firſt appeared ſtriking, but 
l upon a cloſer view, he could diſcover ſeveral con- 
* fiderable defects in theme? The prince, upon re- 
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conſidering the portrait, agreed with Aboucaſar ; for 
the magician, by diſſolving a little powder in the 
air had made the colours fade, and rendered the ex- 
preſſion languid. Hereupon the prince's curioſit 
abated ; but being ſoon excited again by Dakianos, 
who found means to repreſent the figure of Fiteah to 
Him in a dream, he grew ſo impatient to ſee her, 
that he could not reſt till ſhe arrived at Hamah, 
When firſt he ſaw her, her beauty made a lively im- 


preflion on his ſenſes ; but his heart was ſtill fo far 


diſengaged, that he remained a long time in ſuſpence 


between Selima and Fiteah, according as the magic 
of beauty in each, ſeconded by the magic of 


their reſpective abettors, operated upon his mind 


which had not yet felt the influence of a real paſſion, 
However, the livelier charms of Fiteah were upon 


the point of prevailing over the more faint attrac- 
tions of Selima, when Aboucaſar called to his 
aſſiſtance a gnome of a malevolent nature, whoſe 


interpoſition has often proved deſtructive to the 


_ charms of beauty, The name of this gnome is Af- 
* feftion, who, afjJuming the form of one of Fiteah's 
women; by her piattle and officiouſneſs, and ſtill 


more by her cenforiouſneſs, inſinuated herſelf into 


the good graces of her miſtreſs, whoſe favour ſhe 


acquired by ſetting all the other women of the Haram 


in the moſt contemptible and ridiculous light ima- 
ginable, and at the ſame time repreſenting all her 


own perfections and excellencies, This expe- 


pedient had like to have been crowned with ſucceſs: 
the eyes of Fiteah, whoſe dazzling beauties before 
ſurprized all beholders, were now rolled into a 
iquint; and her voice, whoſe harmony exceeded 


the warbling of birds who fill the ſpicy groves of 


Syria with their notes, had acquired tones that could 
not fail to diſguſt the judicious. Omar perceived 
the change, and quickly transferred his Jove to 
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Selima, but fill was with-held from giving her that 


place he reſolved to beſtow only on the miſtreſs of 
his heart: and though he was not inſenhble to the 
power of her beauty, he could not yet reſolve to 


decide in her favour. Dakianos, finding himſelf 


again baffled, contrived by bis art a mirror, whoſe 


virtue was ſuch, that it could not be ſullied even 


by ſelf-love, but ſhewed every object through the 
medium of truth. No ſooner had Fiteah beheld 
herſelf therein, but the airs which ſhe had practiſed 


excited her utmoſt contempt, and ſhe again af- 


ſumed a behaviour that ſoon attracted the notice of 


the prince, who for a time attached himſclf to her; 
whilſt Selima repined with ſecret jealouſy, and 
Aboucaſar lamented the inefficacy of his art. Fhe 
life of Omar and Fiteah for ſame time palied in all 

the exceſſes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual enjoy- 


ment; but languor ſoon invaded the heart of the 


prince, and the eaſe with which his pleaſures were 
acquired, rendered them taſteleſs and inſipid. While 
he was one day lolling in indolence upon a ſofa, 
a being appearead before him, whoſe tranſcendent 
beauty ſtruck him with ſurprize, As ſoon as the 


effect which this raviſhing viſion had produced on 
him was ſubſided, he heard himſelf addteſſed in theſe 


words : Omar, 'tis from me alone that you can 
hope to obtain what you have long ſought for, I 
am the power that preſide over love-zfrairs, If 


mortals repreſent me with wings, 'tis owing to their 


own inconſtancy, my influence is permanent and 
laſting. Palaces could not furniſh you with 
| a perfect beauty, a rural cottage ſhall afford what 


they denied you.” The viſion immediately diſ- 


appeared, and theſe words made ſuch an impreſſion 


upon Omar, that from henceforward he addicted 
himſelf to hunting, hoping to meet with perfect 
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1. 
2 ihe ladies of his court. The powef of love did 
not prove deceitful; ſome moons after, when fatigued 
with hunting, he was obliged to ſeek refreſhment 
at the cottage of the ſhepherd Keſchetiouch, he 
beheld his daughter Zezbet, and from the em- 
blance of her features to thofe of the apparition he had 
beheld, perceived that ſhe was the perſon intended 
for him: he immediately carried her to court, de- 


clared her Sultana, and ever after lived with her in 


perfect happineſs, Thus were the united efforts 


of two powerful magicians defeated by the POReE-- 


of beauty. . 


* . 4 


Tur RI VAL BROTHERS. 


* ANY arguments taken from the geductions 

of abſtract reaſon have been urged againſt the 
inhuman practice of ſighting duels; but examples 
prove more forcible than ſpeculation. Maxims, 
however juſt, and moral reflections, though founde > 


bn truth, are incapable of conveying!that conviction, 
which an inſtance: from real life cannot fail to 
Urged by this conſideration, I commu- 


produce. 


nicate to you the following tragical event; and 


hope that ſuch an example may contribute to make 
men look upon this barbarous cuſtom with the de- 


e 


teſtation it delerves. 
A gentleman of vaſt fortune in New England, 


bad two ſons, whoſe real names I ſhall beg leave to 


conceal under thoſe of Nicanor and Philotas. Ni- 
canor was in his early youth ſent over to England 
to be educated, and there remained till the death of 

his father; when finding himſelf poſſeſſed of a vaſt 
fortune; be immediately reſolved to make the tour of 
Europe, Nothing very remarkable happened to 

| him in the courſe of his travels; 3 till at Rome, he 
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attached himſelf to a courtezan with 25 muth ardnur 
as the young lover in Terence diicovers for his 
Thoris. He ſpared nothing to graiſy her vanity 
and voluptuous inclinations and ſuch was her art, 
that ſhe found means to perſuade him that he alone 
received her favours, though he really fhared them 
with many rivals, who were equaily well received, 
as they contributed to cram the avarice of Camilla, 
for that was the name ſhe went by. Nicanor's fer- 
vent, Parmeno, who was of a character as prudent 
and thrifty, as his maſter was extravagant and in- 
difcreet, with grief ſaw the great expence to which 
the latter put himſelf, and carcfully watched for an 
occaſion to detect Camilla in ſome intrigue, in order 
thereby to alienate the affections of his inafter from 
her; many ſuch opportunities offtcred ; but Camilla, 
9 whoſe addreſs was not to be ſurpaſſed, found means 
"= conſtantly to give ſuch a turn to events, as to per- 
IP ſuade Nicanor that he was impoſed upon. Camilla 
ſuſpected that Parmeno had done her ill offices with 


4 his maſter, and therefore exerted all her-arts of per- 
2 ſu-fion to ſuch a degree, that ſhe at laſt prevailed 
5 upon Nicanor to dilcharge him, Parmenio was ſoon 
3 after taken into ſervice by an Engliſh gen: lemen, 
4 who went by the name of I'rueman. 

_ Mr. Trueman in a ſhort time dilcovered that 
558 Parmeno had great abilities for carrying on an in- 
by trigue, and as he had ſeen Camilla, and was ſmitten 
; with her beauty, he employed him to carry letters 
is to her, till ſhe at laſt conſented to an interview with 
j bim at a certain houſe: not far diſtant from il Porto 
1 del Populo. Parmenio, who was ſtill attached to : 
of his old maſter, immediately acquainted him with 
if | this aſſignation; and having brought him to the 
5 place, Niganor, who no longer doubted of the infi- 
thy. delity of bis miſtreſs, called his rival out, and ſoon 
he gave bim a mortal wound ; but how Sreat Was his 
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Horror and ſurprize, when he, a few days after, Hſe 


covered b, 2 letter delivered to him by Parmeno, 
which the diſeaſed had by miſtake given to his ſer- 
vant, inſtead of one addreſſed to Camilla, that. he 
had killed his own brother. Philotas had concealed. 


his name on account of an affair of honour, which. 


oblig.d him to quit Florence, where he was known, 


fatal diſcovery, 
Parmeno, and himſelf afterwards. Such are the 
dreadful conſequences 
rous cuſtum here, but the thoughts of what they 


may occaſion bereatter, muſt fill . true, chriſtian 


with terror and conſternation;. 


PL 1 — . _ 


The Character of a Mar? 8 Husnaxo. 


\HOUGH the male bert of the creations: 
uſurp a pre-eminence over us poor women, [ 
am determined in all matters wherein my happineſs. 
and intereſt depend, to judge for myſelf; nor would 
be perſuaded contrary to the conviktion of my own. 


mind, by the wiſeſt man upon earth. I have no 


antipathy to mankind, nor averſion to the married. 
. Rates. but as ſenſual enjoyments, I am aſſured are 
not ſufficient, to render connubial happineſs perma- 
nent and laſting, I have not yet ventured to enter on 
it, and for this plain reaſon ;. becauſe I h ave not yet 
had a ſuitor, whoſe mental accompliſhments have 
been in any reſpe adequate to what I expect in a 
huſband. Waving agology, I here ſend you the 
portrait of this man as to mind and perſon; who 
may command my hand and heart; preſuming that 


it may anſwer a valuable purpoſe and conduce to my 


future felicity, as well as that of one who is {© Jux 


entitled to every bleſſing life can afford. 


Nicanor was fo ſhocked at the 
that he immediately ſhot his fervant 


which flow from this barba- 


ment 


attic! 


r bed. rat 
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Hin perſon muſt be gracctul and engaging: his 
behaviour muſt be ſerious, but natural, which is 
neither too open nor two reſerved: his laugh, his 


ſpeech, his action, and his whole manner, muſt be 


juſt without affectation, and free without levity, 


His genius and bis knowledge muſt be extenſive ; 


not ſkilled in one ſcience, yet ignorant of all others; 


not converſant in books, yet knowing nothing of 


mankind; not a mere ſcholar, a mere Toldier, or a 
mere pretty fellow; but learning, freedom and gal- 


lantry mult fo nicely be mingled together that I 


might always find in him an improving ; friend, a gay 
companion, and an amuſing gallant, His ſoul muſt 


be generous without prodigality, humane without 


weakneſs, juft without ſeverity, and fond without 
folly. Jo his wife endearing, to his children af- 


fectionate, to his friends warm, to all mankind be- 


nevolent: nature and reaſon muſt join their powers, 
and tothe openneſs of his heart add ceconomy, mak - 
ing him careful without avarice, and giving a kind 
of unconcernedneſs without negligence; The charm _ 
which is to be conſidered before all the reſt ſtil}. 
remains unſpoke of: he muſt have what is ſo very 


ſcarce in the libertine age, religion; but. though 
devout he muſt not be ſuperſtitious, though good, 


not melancholy; far from that unhappy infirmity 


which makes men uncharitable bigots, averſe to 


| that ſevere temper which inſenſibly diffuſes into the 
heart of man a moroſe contempt of the world, and 


an antipathy to the lawful pleaſures of it. 


If any man will give proof, that he poſſeſſes theſe 
qualities, my fortune, which is very conſiderable, 
and my perſon ſhall be his, though 1 fear I have 
deſcribed a thing out of nature! So that not to be 


too rigid, I am willing to make a reaſonable abate- 


ment, provided i it be not in any of the molt ellental 
articles, 
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The PR UD ENT WIFE. 


A Gentleman of a very ancient family, and con- 
> ſiderable eſtate, was married to a lady of beaut 
wit, virtue and good humour; but, though he knew 
and acknowledged the merits of his wife, yet he 
was a man of ſo depraved a taſte, that the mott dirty 
creature he could pick up, frequently ſupplied he: 
place. | 3j 
It happened when they were at their countryſeat, 
that riding one morning to take the air, as was his 


uſual cuſtom, he met a ragged country-wench, with 
2 pair of wallets, or courſe linen bags, thrown over 
her ſhoulder. He ſtopped his horſe, and aſked what 


ſhe had got there? to which ſhe replied, with a low 
curtfey after her faſhion, that it was broken victuale; 


that her mother and ſhe had no ſuſtenance, but what 
they got from the charity of the cooks at great gen- 


tlemen's houſes ; aud that ſhe was going home with 


what they had given her. You need not be in haſte, 
I ſuppoſe, ſaid he; if you will ſtep with me into 
yonder field, I will give you ſomething to buy you 


a new YOWNn. „ 


The poor girl needed not much perſuaſion to 
bring her to conſent, on which he alighted from 
his horſe, and threw the bridle over a hedge- ſtake. 
The girl at the ſame time hung her bags on the 
pummel of the ſddle, to prevent their coming to- 
any harm. c gen followed the gentleman a little 
, , ed Ts 
I'he horſe not [ik ng his ſituation, found means 


Ld 


to get looſe, and ran «rectly home z—the lady by 


_ chance 


= e 
chance was at at the window when he came galloping 
into the court yard ;—ſhe was at firſt a little frighted 


to fee him without his rider; but perceiving the 
bags, ſhe called to have them brought to her, and 


on their being ſo, was not long at a loſs to gueſs 


the meaning of this adventure, 


She then ordered the cook to empty the wallets, 
and put whatever ſhe found in them into a clean 
diſh, and fend it up in the firſt courſe that day at 
dinner: which accordingly was done. 
The huſband on miſſing his horſe walked home, 


: and brought with him two neighbouring gentlemen 


whom he accidentally met with in his way. But 
the gueſts did not prevent the lady from proſecuting 


her intention,—The beggar's proviſion was ſet upon 


the table,—remants of ſtale fowls,—bones half 


picked, —pieces of beef, —mutton,—lamb,—veal, 
with ſeveral Jumps of bread, promiſcuouſly huddled 
together, made a very comical appearance. Every 
one preſently had his eyes upon this diſh, and the 


huſband, not knowing what to make of it, cried 
out pretty haſtily, —*+* What's this! What have we 
% got here?” To which the lady with the greateſt 
gaiety replied, It is a new faſhioned olio, my dear; 
it wants no variety; I think there is a little of 
every thing, and I hope you will eat hartily of 


it, as it is a diſh of your own providing.“ 


The ſignificant ſmile which accompanied theſe laſt 
words, as well as the tone of voice in which they 
were ſpoke, making him remember where the girl 
had hung her wallets, threw him into a good deal 
of confuſion ; which ſhe perceiving, ordered the 
diſh to be taken away, and ſaid, „I fee you do not 


like it my dear, therefore, when next you go to 


% market, pray be a better caterer,” Forgive 


* this,” cried he, © and I promiſe never to go to 


any ſuch markets more, 


The 
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The gentlemen found there was ſome myſlery, 
but would not be ſo free as to deſire an explanation. 


When dinner was over, however, and the lady, after 
| behaving the whole time with all the chearfulnefs 
imaginable, had retired to leave them to their bottle, 
the huſhand made no ſeruple of relating to them by 
what means his table had been furniſhed With a diith 
of ſo particular a kind; at which they laughed very 
heartily, and would have done fo much more, if 
their admiration of the lady's wit and good humour, 
had not almoſt entirely engroſſed their attention. 
We cannot help admiring the preat. command. 
which the lady had of her temper. Female paſſions 
are of all others the molt violent, even in ordinary 


matters; but when hated by jealouſy, are almoſt 


_ungovernable, and often attended with fatal conſe- 
| quences, But how much more prudent is it for the 
ladies to endeavour to reclaim their huſbands by 


gentle meaſures, than by giving way. to the fury of 5 
ungovernable paſſion, drive them to ſeek (as it were). 
an aſſy)um among thoſe who firſt tempted them from : 


the e of virtue? 


5 A Mernon of learn: ag Six Languages in Six = 


Hours, 


INCE the cultivation of the mind is the moſt. 
important purſuit which ought to engage the 
attention of man, thoſe certainly. deterve public ap- 
plauſe who facilitate the Improvement of the intel- 


lects. 


We have long been deceived by a a of- 
jugglers called men of ge/tus, and men of learning, 
who. pretend that the acquiſition of languages, arts, 
and (Ciences is a very difficult matter. Mr. Pope, 
al 
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an impoſtor of the higheſt reputation, goes ſo far as 
to aſſert that, 
One ſcience only will one genius fit, 
« So vaſt is art, fo narrow human wit.” 
But to the diſproof of ſuch duilard ſcarce arguments, 


ſome ingenious gentlemen have lately diſcovered a 
curious method of teaching writing in eighteen 
hours, navigation in thirty hours, the four firſt rules 
of arithmetic in four hours, and other arts and 
ſciences in a ſpace of time proportionably ſhort, 


though ſome malignant fellows, termed men of ſenſe, 
pretend that their advertiſements are metre fallacies; 
as for example, with reſpect to the art of writing, 
they inſiſt that theſe honeſt inſtructors divide the 


_ eighteen hours into quarters, two only of which 
they weekly allot to the inſtructions of the pupil, by 
Which means he is Juſt nine months inſtead of 


eighteen hours under tuition, and at the expiration 
of the time incapable of writing a receipt, or giving 


a note of hand, But I am not of a credulous 


temper, I do not believe all theſe men of ſenſe tell 


me; but be it as it may, what I have to propoſe 


will certainly be of great uſc to people of narrow ca- 
pacities, and ſhort memories, and to fuch as have 


but little leiſure for liberal purſuits, It is a method 


by which any perſon may learn ſix languages in the 
ſpace of ſix hours. I (hall not trouble my pupils 


with grammatical nicities, they have no occalio) 


to fatizue their minds with critical diſtin ions be- 
tween ſubſtantives and adjeQives, verbs and parti- 


ciples; but, a few plain principles, eaſy to learn, 


and eaſy to retain, are all they will have occaſion to 
ſtudy; but to the purpoſe. 


1 o learn elch make all things animate and ina- 
nimate of the feminine gender thus, call a man or a 
bull, Hur, change all d's into 7's, as for Davy, ſay 
Tavy, and all b's into p 5 AS for beggars ſay Pegg ar, 
or. 
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for bled, ſay cot, and uſe the word was for all tenſes 
whatever, and 8 out the letter 0 in all proper 


nens, as for woman and world, ſay oman, and 


rd. 
To learn Bib, begin every ſentence with arrah 


boney, or arrah dear joy ; change g into 7, as for 
gentleman, ſay Jontſenian, and put h afters / whereve! 


it occurs, as for joul ſay /houl ; à for ei, as tate for 
{i120 

To learn Scetck, turn e into a, i into e and e into 
a, as for when lay wha, for pit, ſay pet, for ſoul, ſay 
Jeut, for vi put e, as for devil, ſay de'el; and be ſure 


„ways to ſpeak very broad, and draw! very much. 


Fo ſpeak French, put al your accents on the laſt | 
ſy\table, and ſay me for J, and one for a, as for ex +. 
ample, I will give you a guinea, in French Wil! be 


me wil give you one guinea. 


To learn Dutch, put d for th, and f for th, as for 


this, dis, for that, dat, and for third, turd, ſay yaw 
for yes, and call all women, fi ows. Pres 
Jo lcarn Latin, end all your words with & i, o, um, 
or am, as for example, for fight you dog, fat till you 
grep, ſay figntum dogi, fightum iillis aropum, or as the 
boy tranſlated to his father in a diſtich, the names 
of a ruſty ſword, a barrel of tar, a carpet, and a 
battle between two magpyes, 
„ Ruſty Tuſty, Tarbarril 
Carpitorum, Pyebattil. 8 


By this ingenious method a perſon who has no 


more brains than a Dube, may become a compleat 
linguiſt, and appear as conſpicuous in courts, as 
any: who at preſent adorn them, 
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A CHINESE TALE. 


H « ancient "ale had long been prime Mi- 

niſter to the Queen of Vawaqua, a fertile 
country, that {tretches along the weſtern confines of 
During his adminiſtration, whatever ad- 
vantages could be dertved from arts, learning and 
commerce, ſeem to bleſs the people, nor were the 
neceſlary precautions of providing for the ſecurity 
of the itate forgotten, It often happens, ho! we ver, 
that when men are poſſeffed of all they want, they 


then begin to find torments front in naginary aiflice 


tions, and leſſen their immediate en 1joyments, wy 


: forboding that thoſe enjoyments are to have an end 


The people now therefore caſt about to find out 


grievances, and after ſome ſearch, they actually be- 
ban to fancy themſelves aggrieved. 


A petition 
againſt the enormities of Takupi was carried to the 


| throne in due form; 2nd the Queen, willing to ſa- 
| tify her ſubjects, appointed a day, in which his ex- 

auſers ſhould be heard, and the miniſter ſhould ſtand 
upon his defence. 


The day being arrived, and the miniſter brought 


| before the tribunal, three accuſers of principal note 


| appeared from among the number. 


The firſt was a carrier, who ſupplied the city with 


fiſh, He depoſed that it was the cuſtom, time im- 
memorial, for carriers to bring their fiſh upon a 


| hamper, which being placed on one ſide, and ba- 


=. Sx 


| Janced by a ſtone of equal weight on the other, the 
load was thus conveyed with eafe and ſafety ; but 


that the priſoner, moved either by a malicious ſpirit 


of innovation, or perhaps bribed. by the company 


of hamper-makers, had obliged all carriers to take 
cown the ſtone, and in 1 Its pos to put up another 
hamper, 
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hamper, to the oppoſite ſide, entirely repugnant to 
the cuſtoms of all antiquity, and thoſe of the king. 


dom of Yawaqua in particular. 
The carrier fin ſhed; and the whole court began 


to ſhake their heads at the innovating miniſter, when 


the ſecond witneſs appeared. He was inſpector of 


the buildings of the city, and accuſed the diſgraced 
favourite of having given orders for the demolition 


of an ancient ruin, which happened only to obſtruct 
the paſſage through a principal {treet of the city. 
He obſerved that ſuch buildings were noble. monu- 


ments of barbarous antiquity, and contributed fine] 


to ſhew how little their anceſtors underſtood archi- 
tecture, and for that reaſon they ſhould be held ſa- 
cred and ſuffered gradually to decay. 

The third and laſt witneſs now appeared; this 


was a widow, who had laudably attempted to burn 


herſelf upon her huſband's funeral pile. She had 


only attempted, for the innovating miniſter had 


prevented the execution of her deſign, and was in- 
ſenſible to all her tears, proteſtations and intrea- 
tles. | 

The Queen could have pardoned his t two farmer 
offences, but this was conſidered as ſo groſs an in- 
jury to the fex, and ſo directly contrary to all the 


_ cuſtoms of antiquity, that it called for immediate 


juſtice. © What,” cries the Queen, © not ſuffer 3 
woman to burn herſelf when ſhe has a mind |! a very 
pretty miniſter truly, A poor woman cannot go 


peaceably, and throw herſelf into the fire, but he 


muſt intermeddle; very fine indeed ! the ſex are to 


be very prettily tutored no doubt if they muſt be re · 
ſtrained from entertaining their female friends now 


and then with a roaſted acquaintance, I ſentence 
the criminal at the bar, for his injurious treatment 


| of the lex, to be baniſhed my preſence for ever.” 
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Takupi had been hitherto ſilent, and began to 
peak only to ſhew the ſincerity of his ei latin. 
acknowledge,“ cried he, my crime, ind ſince I 


am to be baniſhed, I beg it may be to ſome ruined 
town or deſolate village, in the co int:y I have go- 
verned.“ His requeſt appearing reaſona ie, it was 
immediately complied with; and courtier had or- 


ders to fix upon a place of baniſhment, anſwerin the 


miniſter's deſcription. After ſome months ſ-:ir-h, 
however, the enquiry proved fruitleſs, neither a a- 


ſolate village, nor a ruined town was found in the 
whole kingdom. Alas, faid Takupi to tue queen, 


how can that country be ill governed, which has 
neither a deſolate village, nor a ruined town in it?”? 
The queen perceived the juſtice ot his remark, 


and received the miniſter into more than former 


favour. 


; IN E who was well acquainted with London, 


obſerved, that the children borr in town, 
were uſually of a forward and lively wit, till the came 


to be about ten or twelve years of age; but chat 


country lads, on the contraay, were dull of an- 


derſtanding, and made their acquiſitions by flow 
degrees; The conſequence of which is,“ con- 
tinued he, * that if we examine the beſt ſhogs in 
London, we ſhall find them tenanted by perſons 


out of the country, Whilſt the garrets are fille = 
TM CO EEE... N 


. . 


The HAPPIN ESS of a Virtuous LIF 


JF N a lovely valley between the chalky cliffs of 
Chaldee, watered by a perennial! ftream from the 
ancient Euphrates, Farcas, deſcended from the patri- 
archs of old, had pitched his tent. A towering oak, 
venerable with age, the ſhadow of whoſe ſpreading 
branches offered a cooling retreat from the noontide 
rays, flood before them ; and behind then a lofty 


orove of citrons and pomegranates, delighted the 


eyes of the traveller, and gave its ſpicey odou's to 


the fluttering breeze. His doors were always open to 


the ſtranger and the fatherleſs; the indigent found in 
him a generous benefactor, and the oppreſſed « pow- 


erful protector. He delighted to remove the chilling 


hand of poverty from the unfortunate, and to pour 
the balm of comfort into the breaſt of the friendleſs. 
Filled with the generous principles of virtue and be- 
neficence, he was not contented with enjoyirg hap- 
pineſs himſelf, dut deſirous of extending it to all the 
human race, 5 ED 


He always pitched his tents within ficht of ſome 


Principal road, that the very traveller might find re- 
freſhment, and feſt ſecurely after the toils of the 


* 


| day. ; 


Among the reſt that viſited the hoſpitable tent2 of 
Barcas, was Selim, prince of Aden, who had been 


driven from his country by the Sophi of Perſia, 
His countenance was clouded with cares and diſap- 
pointments, and his attention wholly employed in 
editating on his misfortunes. EL dt 
Barcas received the unfortunate ſtranger with 


that cordial affection, which had endeaied him to 


«}! the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries. 
i2e ticated him in the moſt hoſpitable manner, and 
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endeavoured, by a chearful and engaging con ver- 


lation, to baniſh that melancholy which prayed up— 
on his mind; but finding all his endeavours fruit- 
leſs, he thus addreſſed the prince of Auen. i 

&« Some misfortune, heavier than thoſe com- 
mon to the ſons of men, has doubtleſs fallen upon 
thee, and thy ſpirits are unable to ſupport the pon— 
derous weight. But tell me, thou that haft drank 
deep of the cup of affliction, is it impoſſible to re- 
move the cauſe of thy grief, or to mitigate th 


 forrow ? Is the dart of affliction pierced fo far into; 


thy breaſt that it cannot be drawn, and is tae wound 
too deep to admit of a cure! Remember that the 


path of life lies along the margin of the river of ad- 


verſity, and every human being 1s obliged to cut 
But let not the misfor- 
tunes common to all the children of men diſcouragę 
us, nor deprive us of thoſe innocent pleaſures whic! 
the bountiful Father of the univerſe hath ſcattered 
around us, with a liberal hand.” 
„Thy reaſonings, Barcas,” replied the the anger, 
are doubtleſs juſt; but misfortunes like mine re 
too many to be removed; and too heavy to be ſup- 
zorted, Thou canſt not be a ſtranger to the mælan- 
dal ſtate of Selim, Prince of Aden. He late y 
flouriſhed like a tall cedar on the mou: itains, a 
was eminently diſtinguiſhed among the princes of 
the earth. The oppreſſed of different nations im- 
plored his protection, and at his command the 
proud tyiants of the neighbouring countries laid the 
rod of oppreflion aſide. But the haughty Perſian 
prevailed againit him, and laid all his honours in the 


duſt, His populous cities are deſtroyed, and de- 


luged with the blood of their inhabitants; his fruit- 
ful fields are turned into a deſert, and his wives and 
children captives in the houſe of an imperious maſter. 
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X, Blarcas ! can misfortunes like theſe be ſupported 


with patience, or leſſened ty the gencious aid of 
friendſhip? I well know, that if thy wiſdom can 


point out a remedy for my grief, thy fincece delire 
of being ſerviceable to all the ſons and daughters of 
atfliction, will not ſuffer thee to conceal it; but this, 
I fear, is a taſk beyond thy power.“ | 

© Selim,” replied the ſhepherd of Chaldee, «thy 
misfortunes are certainly grievous, and heavy to 


be borne ; but let not thy hours be ſpent in fruitleſs 


comp. 'ainings, nor dare to pry into the arcana of 
heaven. Call not the afflictivè turns of life evil, till 
thou art able to comprehend the intention for 
which they were ſent, and the good which, for 


aught thou knoweſt, may ariſe from them. View 
thyſelf with care and ſincerity, and take a true liſt of 
all thy vices ; remember the all-wiſe Being is beſt ac- 


quainted with thy frame, and conſiders thou art but 


a child of duſt. Blame not the Governor of the uni- 
verſe becauſe thou canſt not ſearch the profundity of 


his meaſures, nor find out the depth of his judg- 
ments; conſider thy fight at preſent is very imper- 


fect, and confined within very narrow bounds. But 
thou ſhalt ſoon put off the vei} of mor-ality, and 
thou ſhalt then be capable of ſurveying tr.:ngs which 
are now inviſible. The clouds of misfortune and 
vapours of affliction ſhall be then diſperſed, by the 
prightneſs of a clearer ſun: the heavens ſhall no 
longer frown, but the ſky exhibit a proſpect of ſmiling 
terenity. The thunders of affliction ſhall no longer 
utter their hoarſe voices, and the billows of grief 
Which now rage, ſhall fink into a calm. Then 

Mall the ſyſtem of Providence be revealed, and the 
was of heaven made known to the children of men, 
earn therefore, Seim, to govern the unt uly paſſions 


1 thy repining ſoul, and reign emperor over thylels, 


Nemember thet the things thou halt loſt, were only 
| Jeat 


quire, Submit thyſelf, therefore 
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ent thee by that Being who formed the univer{ 
and who hath not wreſted them from thee 3 a 
tyrant's arm ; but for what purpoſe is impoſſible to 
be known, 101 ſhould wretched mortals date to en- 
to his piealures 
and bear thy misfortune with conſtancy and reſig- 
nation. Wait with patience and ſubmiſſion, till 
thou art taken from the regions of mortality, and 
then ſhalt thou receive the rewatd of all tay la- 
bout. | 

[Theſe cas revived the weak of Selim, 2. 


1 SE] \ 


bis countenance became tranquil and ſerene. 


1 
thanked the generous Barcas for his [riendly ady Vee: 
and departed from his hoſpitable tents in peace. 


srenv of Three THIEVES 
MONG the wicked there is no fidelitv. 


[hree villains having made a conſfiderabiu 


booty at a ſmall diſtance from a con ry towu, 
| aorced, that it was not expedient for all tn:ce to en- 
ter the town together, but that one of them O 


ſnould go and buy proviſions, and bring them to the 


place of rendezyous in the wood. Whilſt he wa 


gone, the two who were left conſulted together, in 
order to enlarge their thare of the booty, to kill their 
comrade as ſoon as he ſhould return with their food. 


This was executed. But their murdered companion, 
who had formed preciſely the ſame deſign againſt 
them, had, after ſatisfying his own appetite, poiſoned 
the mels he brought for them. Thus all died-by 
the treachery of each other. „ 1 5 
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fited, to what end do you go to law? 
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The BENEFIT of going to LAW, 


Found among the Papers of a Gentleman lately 
deceaſed, 


'S OING along the Strand the other day, I was 
N 


accoſted by my old acquaintance J om 


houghtleſs; he ran to me with a great deal of 


10 <cming fatisfation, crying at the ſame time, 
* With me joy, wiſh me joy, old friend. be 
Joy of what, pray?” 


“ ſoy of what, why of the good fortune that be- 
tided nic yeſterday ; but you have not heard of it 


yet. This inundation of luck quite overwhelms 


my ſenſes, and renders me almoſt unintelligible! 
but to the ul neſs. You have heard me mention 

that about thirty years ago, Sam Squabble and I had 
a diſpute about a piece of land of the value of hve 
hundred pounce, which, has ever ſince been in 
Chancery, till laſt T uciday 1 nad a decree in my 


1 \ of 23 
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„ Then I fincerely congratulate you, f. fince you 


have ſo much reaſon to rejoice ; for I imagine 0 
muſt be conſiderably in pocket... 
In pocket; pſhaw ! how filly you talk, I am 
:fraid you know nothing at all of the Jaw. Why 1 
think myſelf very happy in being only ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds out of pocket, There was Dick Shat- 


terbrain lit: igated an affair in which the original ſum 
Was only ſeventy pounds, and upon obtaining a de- 
cree in his favour, he found himſelf eleven thouſand 


pounds worſe than when he began. Why none 


but a fool would 8⁰ to law with a deſign to be 4 


gainer,” 
If you do not go to law in order to be bene- 


o 


28 
„ Po what end! ? to ain ſatisfaction Y be ſure, 


not to gain money.“ 


[ endeavoured to convince my friend that he had 
not ſo much reaſon to rejoice as he might imagine, 
and that he might truly fay with Haytbal, a few 
more ſuch victories would ruin him. But No was 
proof againſt argument, for ever ſince he had been 
ſo connected with law, he had not been very con- 
verſant with reaſon; ſa that finding our opintons 
did not tally, we took leave of each other with a 


great deal of cool complaiſance. 


Tom's caſe put me in mind of that excellent de- 
ſcription of a W in Hudibras : 


He that by! injury is oriey 4, 
And goes to law to be reliev'd, 
Is ſillier than a ſottiſn chouſs;: 
Who when a thief has robb'd his houſe, 
Applies himſelf to cunning men 
To he'p him to his goods again; 
When all he can expect to gain, 
Is but to lau nder more in vain, 


A little German prince way as wel! go to wa 
wien the Grand Monarch, as a poor man rand 
with one who is rich; {Ort 115 juſtice of a cauſe will 


not bear the expence of a 0 


Among the Turks, wier inſtice | is GON2 in A con- 
ciſe and ſummary WAy, no W es are allowed; 
for it never enteted into their heads, that after nroofs 


are produced, an the validity of thoſe proofs con- 


Eſſed or denied, that a man's talking two or three 


hours could be of any uſe, Either on "the one ſide or 


tne other. 


In this nation, formerly one or two counſel were 
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thought iufficient on a fide; but at preſent the 
number is ſo increaſed, that we may ſoon expect to 
ſee the whole bar drawn up in battle array, in every 
great cauſe, like two armies in oppoſition ; and 1 
believe the expence will be little ſhort of that of an 
army. | | . 

It a cauſe, like a battle, was to be decided in 2a 


day, clients like ſoldiers might be contented; but 
the miſchief is, the juit often laſts as long as the 


contending partie have monty to carry it on, which 
I think is pertinently ridiculed by the before- men- 


tioned author, 


For lawyers, leſt the bear defendant, _ 

Ard plaintiff dog, ſhou'd make an end on't, 
- Do ſtay and tail with wits of error, 
_ Reverle of judgement, and demurrer, 
To let them brezthe awhile, and then, 

Cry whoop, and ſet them on again, 

Until, with ſubtle cobweb cheats 

They're catch'd in knotted law-like nets, 

In which, when once they are embrangled, 

The more they ſtir, the more they're tangled, 

For while their purſes can diſpute, | 
There's no end of th' immortal ſuit, 


The laws, in themſelves, are for the moſt part 
good ; but numberleſs abuſes have crept into the 


practice. Therefore, till a thorough reformation 
takes place, I would adviſe every honeſt man rather 
to ſearch for butterflies in January—politeneſs in 
Holland—ſincerity in France—virtue in a brothel, 
—0r truth in a mountebank, than redreſs by law. 
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STORY of. MAH OM E P. i 


AFTE R the taking of Conſtantinople by the | 


Turks, a lady of the imperial blood, of ex- 


_ quiſite beauty, was preſented to the conqueror ; who, 


though of a fierce e vir ara a paſhionately 


enamoured, that he waſted two years in the ſoft- 


neſſes of the ſeraglio. The army murmured, at laſt 


mutinied, and called aloud for the Sultan to lead 


them out to war. Mahomet rouzed by their inſo- 


| lence, called a divan, ſummoned the officers of the 


janizaries, himſelf joined them, and led in a lady 


veiled in his hand: then with a furious look, de- 
manded what right they had to treſpaſs upon his 


pleaſure ; told them he was their emperor and Jord, 
and they his ſlaves, ©* Nevertheleſs,” ſays he, for 
my own ſake, I' juſtify my own deeds.” Saying 
this, he unveiled the lady, who was a perfect beauty, 


maoſt ſplendidly adorned with jewels. © Are you ſa- 
| 9 Was CC- 
choed back from the aflembly; © but I am not,” re- 


2, 


_tisfi.d,”” eries the emperor? We are, 


plyed the Sultan; and wreathing his hand in the 


nair of the innocent captive, with his ſcymeter cut 
off her head at one blow. See, ſays he, © your 


emperor is ſtill maſter of himſelf; I am not to be 


taught my duty by you: I have only given the nations 
a breathing time, that they may be more worthy my 


conguering ; when I rouſe myſelf again, it ſhall be 
only of their ruin. Go, and prepare for war and 


danger; for where I command, you may tremh!- 


— 0 
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The Sckool of ADVERSITY, Am INDIAN STORY, 


"AL AHAD, a monarch of Indoſtan, reigned 
eloriouſly over a happy people, and ſeemed to 
want nothing to render his felicity complete, but a 
ſon to ſway his ſceptre, and perpetuate his virtues: 
To obtain this happineſs was therefore his conſtant 


with, and for which - inceſſantly offered up his 


Prayers to the Deity ; but for ſome years the ſon ſo 
carneſtly requeſted v was denied, At laſt, as he was 
one day enjoying the coolneſs of the air in an arbour 
erected in a thick grove of citron-trees, he fell into 
a ſlumber, and thought he was watering a vaſt ce- 
dar, from whoſe root there iſſued a large flame, 
which devoured all the trees of the adjacent forcit. 
A dream fo uncommon filled his mind with va- 
rious conjectures, and rendered him very ſolicitous 

f knowing what it portended. Accordingly, he 
ſent for Chimas, 
learned of all the ſages of Indoſtan, to explain this 


his maſter, and, when he had finiſhed the relation 
told him he would fhortly have a ſon; but declin ed 
the interpretation of the other particulars till the 


Jury moned to attend at the king's palace. 
mas confirmed the 2pproaching birth of a prince; 


k g would promiſe not to be angry at what he was 


— 


going to reveal 


from him in explaining. this myRerious, particu- 


Jar, 


his prime miniſter, and the moſt. 


viton, Chimas liſtened with profound attention io. 


next day, When ell the ſages of the kingdom were 


. hey did not fail to obey the commands of their 
monarch ; and, in the midit of this aſſembly, Chi- 


but refuſed to explain the meaning of the flame 
which iſſued from the foot of the tree, unleſs the 


1215 majeſiy very readily gave his 
. My word, not to reſent any thing that might fall 


Chimas 5 


29 J 

Chimas having thus obtained the royalyromile, 
addreſſed himſelf in the following manner to ht. ma- 
ſter: © Thy reign, O powerful monarch of Inaoſ- 
tan! hath been bleſſed with every thing thou 
couldeſt afk, or thy imagination conceive, except in 
having a ſon to iway thy ſceptre, and govern the people 
of thy extenſive dominions. Now heaven is going 
to add this gift to all the former, and convince thee, 
that the prayers of the virtuous are never offered in 
vain, But liften with attention to what I am now 
going to reveal, This fon, who will abound in 
| knowledge, and whoſe wiſdom will reſemble the 
flame that at once enlightens and cheriſhes, will 
prove the ſcourge of his ſubjects, exerciſe every 
kind of cruelty, and even maſfacre all the learned 
men in this kingdom: ſo incapable are mortals of 
knowing what well prove really advantageous to 
them, and of forming wiſhes to augment their 
_ happineſs, unlefs aſſiſted with wiſdom from on 
high. But his tyranny will not always continue; 
adverſity, which often teacheth mortals their errors, 
and turns the feet from the paths of vice to thoſe 
of virtue, will force him to reflect on his actions, 
convince him of their enormity, and cauſe a total 
change in his conduct. Happineſs will again ſmile 
in every habitation, and ſpread her wings over the 
deſolate banks of the Ganges. The mouths that 
uttered the moſt dreadful imprecations on the head 
of their monarch, ſhall be filled with bleſſings, and 
the liſping tongues of infants ſhal! be imployed 
in withing him every kind of proſperity. 
© Such are the decrees of Providence; and ſurel: 
he beſt knows what is moſt proper for the children 
of men, "Therefore, O mighty Kalahad, who now 
filleſt the throne of Indoſtan, and at wt. of footſtool 
the kings of the Eaſt pay obedience, Et not ſorrow. 
All oy oye breaſt ; the miſeries of thy kingdom 
K 6 wWäl 
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will not continue; that Being who formed the uni- 
verſe, chat cauſeth the ſun to riſe, and the refreſh- 

ing thowers of rain to fall on the thirſty land, will 
protect thy people, and teach the ſons of mortals, that 


thoſe who honour virtue are his peculiar care. Mi- 


ſery and diſtreſs may indeed for a ſhort time ſurround 
their habitations, but will ſoon be ſueceeded by joy 
and -gladneſs. They will vaniſh at the return of 


the prince to the paths of virtue, like darkneſs at 


the appearance Of the rays of the morning.” 7 


The king, at hearing this interpretation of bis 
dream, was filled with indignation, and told Chi- 


mas, that if he had not given his royal word that 


nothing ſhould excite his rage, he would have pu- 


niſhed him with the utmoſt ſeverity, So unex- 


pected an anſwer ind uced the ſage to relate the fol- 
lowing table. 


A cat, nockes by: hunger, left the houſe where 


ſhe had long continued, in ſearch of ſuftenance. 
After a tedious journey, during which a heavy 
ſhower of rain had fallen, ſhe diſcovered a rat, 


Jodged in an adjacent rock, She approached him 


with the greateſt ligne of ſubmiſſion, and beg ed him 


to pity her diſtreſs. She deſcribed, in the moſt pa- 
thetic terms, and affe Aing tone of voice, the deplor- 
able condition to which ſhe was redr o6d + ; and af- 


ſured him, that notwithſtanding the natural anti- 
pPathy that exiſted between them, his ife ſhoutd be 


in no danger,” To which the rat replied, „that he 


could not place any confidence in her fair ſpeeches ; 
and that he was fearful, if he relied on her proteſta- 
tions, of falling a victim to her hunger; adding, 
that he knew how imprudent it would be, to com- 
mit the theep to the care of the wolf, or bring dry 


wood too near a large fire.” The cat redoubled her 
intreaties, and made uſe of every arg: iment to remove 


his fears: the told him, that if he was deſirous of 
| 125 one 


B 
diſarming an enemy, the belt method was. to em- 
| brace every opportunity of obliging him; and that 
a good action never failed of receiving its iuft reward, 
1 he rat anſwered, that he ſhould, it he gave credit 
to her aſtverations: reſemble a man who Truſts his 
hand into the mouth of a lion. But the hypocri- 
tical cat continuing to repeat her vows of integrity, 
; and reſuming the plca of hoſpitality, the rat relented. 
et me, ſaid he to himſelf, preſerve this poor wretch 
from deſtruction; let me do good even to an enemy, 
though I looſe my life by performing it: the Deity 
will turefy protect him wio endeavours to imitate 
his benevolence.” ** Accordingly, he granted tle cat 
admittance; but no ſooner had this pertidious crea- 
ture recovered her ſtrength, than ſhe lew upon her 
hoſt, with an intent to deſtroy him. Is this, ex- 
claimed the rat, the manner in which you ratify 
your oaths? Is it thus you requite your beneſactor, 
who commiſerated your diftreis, and ſaved you from 
deftruction 7”? His eee however, were diſ- 
regarded, and he was almoſt expifing, when ſome 
hounds eſpying the cat, miſtook her for a fox, 
jel] upon her, tore her to Pieces, and delivered the 
hoſpitable rat.” 8 
Thus, added Chimaas, it fares with thoſe who 
_ violate their oaths. Juſtice from on high will over- 
take them; and when they think themſelves ſecure 
irom danger, * fatal blow will be given, aud 
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from which it is een tor any moita] to 
. eſcape. 

| Soon after, Kalahad' s conſort proved with child, 
. > and at the expiration of the term was delivered of a 


prince, The whole care of the Indian monarch 


now, was to form, by the aſſiſtance of Chimas, a 
plan gf education for his ſon. And during his in— 


tancy, he built a palace for him, conſiſting of 300 
Apartments, {elected three of the moſt learned men 
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of his ungdom, and, when the prince was twelve 
years old, placed him with bis tutors in this ſplen— 
did ſtructure. The ſages had ſtrict orders not to 


. ſhew their royal pupil too much indulgence, nor 


neglect any thing that might tend to his inſtruction. 


Over the door of each, apartment was written the 
name of the ſcience he was there to learn, and fur- 


nifhed with every thing that had a tendency to faci- 


litate the ſtudy of the particular branch of literature 


to which it was appointed. 

Nor was the care of his royal father be ſtowed i in 
vain; he improved ſurpriſingly in knowledge, and 
his application to ſtudy was unbounded. He was 
conducted once every weck to the palace of his fa- 
ther, where the royal pupil was examined in the dif- 


ferent branches of ſcience he had ſtudied; and every 


examination gave the whole court freſh cauſe for 
wonder and aſtoniſhment. In ſhort, he ſoon equalled 
his tutors in wiſdom, and his name was famous in 
every part of the Indies. But this did not ſatisfy his 
royal father; he was defirous that his ſon ſhould be 
publickly examined by Chimas himſelf; and accord- 


ingly ſummoned all the viziers and learned men in 
his empire to attend at the palace on the 11 85 appoint- 
ed for his auguſt examination. 


Chimas in orcer to diſplay the great talents of 
the prince to advantage, in this grand and folemn 
act, employed all that his great learning and pro- 
found wiſdom could luggeſt. He propoſed an infi- 


nite number of queſtions in philoso phy, marality, 


and politics: and-the prince an{wered them with a 


ſuperiority above all the ſages of the Eaſt, Among 
other things, Chimas aſked him, whether the ſoul 


underwent any puniſhment, or whether it dee: ved 
any reward; becauſe in this habitation of clay we 
diſcover only a violent propenſity toevil? the prince, 
as an anſwer to this queſtion, related the following 
favle, I'wo 
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«© Two men, the one blind, and the other lame, 
were placed in a garden to take care of it; and, at 
the fame time, ſtrictly charged not to touch any 
of the fruit. But as ſoon as the rays of the fun 
had ripened them, the cripple was very defirous 
of taſting, what he was commanded not to touch. 
An unſurmountable difficulty, however, prevented 
him from indulging his appetite : the lois of his 
limbs rendered it impoſſibl e for him to climb the 


trees, or gather any of the fruit; he therefore had 


recourſe to the blind man for aſſiſtance. The 
latter was ſurpriſed at the propoſal, and repreſented 
to him that he could not conceive how he could 
aſliſt him in ſuch an enterprize as he was deprived 
of ſight ; adding, that as they were both PRO: n 
the garden to preſerve the fruit, they would, b 

plucking what they were ordered to iveure, ſh efully 
diſobey the commands of his maſter, and conſe— 
quently could expect nothing lets chan the ſevereſt 
puntihment, The lame man ufed ſeveral arguments 


to remove the ſcruples of his compani: Nh; 1; 1] at laſt 


ſucceeded ; when the blind man took him on his 


ſhoulders and carried him from tree to tree, while the 


cripple plucked the fruit. They had hardly ſatisficd 
their appetites, when the matter cane to take a 
view of his garden, and ſeeing the havock mai in the 
fruit, was highly enraged. The two criminals would 
fain have excuſed themſelves ; tne one alledging that 
ſor want of limbs it was impoſſible for him to clunb 
the trees; and the other, that, being denied the be- 

nefit of ſight, it was abſurd to think he had gathered 
the fruit. But the maſter was not to be bo eafil ly 
deceived ; he ſoon gave them to underſtand that he 


was no firanger to their ſtratagem, and the excuſes 
they had formed to elude his enquiries. In ſhort, 


the fact ap, eared ſo cvident, that they could not de- 
ny it, and were both driven from the garden. 
1 | The 
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“ The blind man, continued the prince, is the 
body, which ſecs nothing but through the interpo- 
ſition of the ſoul, which, like the! lame man, cannot 


move without the aſſiſtance of the other. The gar- 
den is the-world, which all men are more or leſs 


anxious of enjoying. The maſter of the garden is 
conſcience, an impartial judge, placed by the Deity 
in the Nadin breaſt, and which continnaliy animates 
us to purſue the paths of virtue. I he agreement made 
bet ween the blind man and the cripple implies, that 
the body and foul concur togetn:r, to do good or 


evil, and conſequently that they ought to ſhare 


equally, in the rewards of puniſhments.” 
Another queſtion 2ſked by Chimas was, Why 


the greateſt men are ſametimes guilty of the g greateſt 
exceſles ?* to which the prince anſwered by the 


following 0 e: 
A black eagle, ſoaring far Share the clouds, 


thought himſelf ſafe from every danger, But a 
fowler, who had at a diitance ſeen him aſcend, took 
him for a kite, and faſtened a piece of ficſh to his 
nets, The eagle, whoſe great height prevented him 


from diſcerninz the ſnare, though he ſaw the prey, 
reſolved to poſſeſs it, Accordingly he darted from 
his height, like an arrow from an Indian bow, ſeized 


on the prey, but was taken in the ſnare of the fowler, 
who was ſurprized to find an eagle in a net he had 


ſpread only for ſmall bird-. 


'The prince having . every queſtion that 


had been propoſed to him was deſirous of propoſing 
ſome himſelf ; and e addre ed ſeveral to 
the ſagacious Chimas. But all his que lions, like 


his anſwers, tended to prove, that bis genius, his 
wiſdom, and underſtanding, were cqually admirable, 


Nor were his queſtions low and puerile; on the 
contrary, they related to the ſablimeſt ſubjecte; the 
creation of the world, and of matter; the origin of 


| moral | 
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moral evil; the ſource of the paſſions; the opera- 
tions of the Deity on the human ſoul, and the depra- 
vity of nature, were the topics debated. | 
The exerciſe being ended, the king named his fon 


for his ſucceſſor; and when he was eighteen years of 


age, Kalahad, who found bimfclf drawing near his 
end, reſigned to him his crown, and cauſed him to 
be publickly acknowledged heir of all his dominions. 
Nor did he forget to give him with his dying breath, 
the following moſt wholeſome dvice. 

« My ſon, faid he, the angel o' death is now ap- 


proacking, and in a few moments a breathleſs car- 


Caſe wil: be all that remains of the once powerful 


Kalahad. Remember, therefore , my ſon, that thou 


mult now govern this mighty empire: alone. Chimas, 
whoſe wiſdom, experience, and integrity, I have long 
known, will give thee the wiſeſt counſel. Liſten, 
my ſon, to his advice; he will direct thy ſteps, and 
never ſuffer thee to wander from the paths of virtue, 


Remember, O youthful monarch of Indoſtan, that 


thy example will influence multitudes of people; it 
will conſtitute either their happineſs or miſery, If 
thou art careful to direct thy paths by the precepts 
of reaſon, and to liſten to the dictates oi conſcience; 


if thou art indefatigable in puniſhing oppreſlors, and 


thoſe who wallow in wickedneſs, and careful to en- 
courage virtue and merit wherever it be found; then 
ſhall happineſs dwell in thy palaces aud plenty mile 
around thy habitations. Treachery ſhall be baniſhed 
from the empire of Indoſtan, and rebellion ſeek re- 
fuge in the dark caverns of the mountains. The 


tongue of the hoary ſage ſhall bleſs thee, and the 
ſhepherd, as he tends his flocks in the paſtures of the 
Ganges, rehearſe the glories of thy reign. Thus ſhall 


thy life glide on ſerencly; and when the angel of 
death receives his commiſſion to put a period to thy 
exiſtence, thou ſhalt receive the ſummons with 
tran- 
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virtues ſeemed again to be fevive 
paſſions ſoon awoke, and the dangerous abuſe of 
power, ſo fatal to the monarchs of the Eaſt, com- 


r 
* 


13 
tranquility, and paſs, without fear, the gloomy valley 
that ſeparates time jrom eternity: for remember my 
ſon, this life is nothing more than a a ihort portion of 


© | 
duration, a prelude to another, that will never have 


an end, It is a ſtate of trial, a period of probations; 


and as we ſpend it either | in the ſervice of virtue or 
vice, our ſtate in the regions of eternity will be haps 
py or miſerable, Farewel, my fon, I am arrived at 
the brink of the precipice that divides Re: regions of 
ſpirits from thoſe inhabited by mortals: treaſure the 
inſtructions of thy dying. father IN thy breaſt: prac- 
tiſe them, and be happy.“ 

At theſe words the great Kala had embraced his 
ſon, and cloſed. his eyes for ever, A torrent of 
tears burit from the -eyes of his attenCants, and the 
WS e empire of Indoſtan was filled with ſigbs and 
lamentations for the loſs of a prince, who might be 


Juſtly ſtiled the father of his people. 


The young monarch of Indoſtan followed for 
ſome time the. footſ eps of his royal, father, whoſe 
in him. * But his 


pleted his irregulzrities, He collected into his ſerag- 
lis the moſt celebrated beauties of the Eaſt, and 
ſpent his whole time in their company, Juſtice Was 


no longer adminiflered, and virtue was baniſhed 


from the court of Indo#ani. | 
80 amazing a change alarmed the whole kingdom. 
The vizirs and cadis aſſembled, and prey=iled on the 


wiſe Chimas to undertake the d ficheult taſk of rouſi 


the prince from that lethargy in which he lay, and 


drive the monſter vice, with all her hateful train, 
from the palace. Chimas well knew the danger 


that attended ſo daring an experiment; but his love 


for his country, and his deteſtation of vice, though 


dreſſed in the robes of royalty, prevailed on him 1 to 


undertake the talk. 
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According] viy the next morning, as ſoon as the 
early me Tengers of the day had . the cur— 
tains of the eaſt, and adorned the blue mountains 
with rays of gold, Chimas repaired to the palace, 
and aſter great difficulties obtained adm! ane and 
was introduced to the young monarch, who trembled 
at the ſight of this faithful c: >unſellor, Such power 
has virtue over the mind of a profligate, even waen 
| ſeated on an eaſtern throne! Chimas addrefi-d him- 
ſelf to the monarch with that confident e 
50 which he was always remarkable, but took care 
to interſgerſe his diſcourſe with fables, the only veil 
under which truth cou'd find a paſſage tro! ugh a 
herd of ſychophant courtiers, He painted in the moſt 
glaring colours the diftreſies of the people, and the 
confuſion that reigned through the whole em- 
pire of Indoſtan, and concluded in the tolowing 
manner: 
2 0 youthful monarch, liſten to the advice of one 
who is more deſirous of thy happineſs than his own. 
Leave for a moment theſe debilitating ſcenes of 
- pleaſure, to behold the miſeries of thy people. When 
the great Kalahad, thy father, ſwayed the ſceptre 
of this extenſive empire, ſatisfaction ſmiled in every 
countenance, and the ſongs of rejoicing reſounded 
in all parts of his dominions. But now a melan- 
choly gloom hath covered the face of thy people, 
and nothing is heard but ſorrow and lamentation. 
The lawleſs ſons of riot commit every diſorder with 
impunity, and vice triumphs 1 in all parts of thy em- 
pire. Remember the inſtructions given thee by 
thy father, when he left the regions of mo rtality ; 


follow -his precepts, and jov and happineſs (hall 


again return, and thy people be delivered om every 
diftreſs.” | 
The king promiſed Chimas that he would no 


3 


| longer confine himſelf within his palace, but apply 


himſelf to the offices of government, labour to re- 


forn the abuſes of which the people complain, and 
the next day adminiſter juſtice 1 in perſon, Theſe te- 


ſolutions ſpread a general joy; but it prcved of ſhort 
duration. His baſe counſeilors, on the departure of 
Chimas, obliterated. the good impreſſions his advice 


had made on the heart of the monarch; ſo that the 
next day, when the people aſſembled before the 
palace, they found it ſhut as uſual, 


Two days after himas paid a ſecond viſit to the 
king, and n ares in very tharp terms, of his 
breach of promiſe. The king, aſhamed of his meek- 


neſs, aſſured him, that on the morrow his ſudjeds 


mould have eat to be ſatisfled. But as ſoon as 


Chimas was departe.!, his [eats again deftroyed | 
theſe good intentions. Such is tne abuſe to which 
all human affairs are liable: truth and falſehood uſe 
the ſame weapons, and APTN eloquence is a 
two-edged ſword. 


The people again aſſembled; 3 were again diſ- 


appointed: which ſo exaſperated them, that they 


took up arms and returned to the palace, determined 


to force the gates and ſet it on fire. The king and 


his wicked counſellors were now convinced of their 
injuſtice; but knew not how to divert the ſtorm 
which threatened them with deſtruction. In this ex- 


tremity a dreadful reſolution was taken to cut off all 
the great men of the kingdom, flattering themſelves 


that when the leaders were no more, the rabble 


might be eaſily diſperſe). In order to put this de- 


teſtable ſcheme in execution, the prince ſent for 


 Chimas, and, by the moſt m gnificent promiſe, en- 
gaged him to prevail on the peo; ale to lay down their 


arms, on which the king would immediately admi- 


niſter juſtice according to the ancient laws of the 
kingdom. Accordingly Chimas addrefled himſelf 


to 


* 
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to the people, and even promiſed them that they 


hond de ny longer deceived. His elogvence had 
the geen een tae people diſperſed, and retired 
to their teſp Ai! 6 habitations. 

his cangerous tumu't being thus happily ap- 


peaſcd, Chimas, at the head of the vizirs, learned 


men, and generals of the army, repaired to the palace, 
whe:e they were received with all the feeming marks 

of reſpect, and ſucceſlivel» introduced into the > palace; 
but inſtead of receiving the thanks their conduct 


juſtly merited, they were all maſſacred, by perſons 


prepared to execute this bloody tragedy, 


An action fo full of horror inſpired the populace 
with rage little leſs than madneſs ; they aſſembled 
before the palace in the moit tumultuous manner, 

and attempted to force the gates; but as this was 


not to be done ſuddenly, the king found means 
to eſcape through a ſmall door in the garden. Soon 


after the people ſet fire to the palace- gutes, and drag- 
ged theſe wicked counſellors who had ziven ſuch 


inhuman advice to their monarch into the ſtrects, 


where they ſuffered the puniſhment. duc to their 


crimes, | 

Having thus far vented TEXT fury, they pla: cd 
the ſon of Chimas, a youth about eighteen years of 
age, at the head of affairs ; who, following the ſteps 


of his father, foon ered the evils complained of 
by the people, and made the wicked feel the weighty 


hand of juſtice. 


In the mean time the young 3 8 | 
among the mountains of Indoſtan, where he ſuffered. 
the greateſt hardſhips. His Food was wild fruits 


and roots, his drink the water that guſhed from the 


rocks, his bed the rupged ſurface of the earth, and 


his covering the azure canopy of heaven. Here, 


expoſed to all the inclemencies of the weather, he 


bewailed his former follies, and implored ſorgiveneſs 
_ . from 


_ — — 


B 

from his Maker. One day as he was thus employed, 
with his eyes fixed on the celeſtial arch, he was 
rouſed from his contemplations by the approach of a 
venerable old man, who ſeemed to totter under the 
weight of years. 

6 - My ſon,” cried this aged mortal, hat corro- 
ding care preys on thy mind? and what terrible miſ- 


fortune has driven thee from the habitations of men, 


to ſeek an aſylum among the brute creation? I have 
many years relided in theſe ſequeſtered parts; but 
never law in them a man before. I have, however, 
found more ſolid pleaſure here, then 1 ever could 


diſcover in all the companies of mirth and feſtivity, £ 
ſo common among the race of giddy mortals. And 
if thou wilt attend to my inſtructions, I will teach 
thee the path to happineſs, It is the nature of man 


to conſider all misfortunes as real evils : but this is 


a dangerous error. They are often intended by that 
Being who governs the univerſe, as gentle correc- 


tions, to remove the veil which pleaſure throws over 
the objects that ſurround us; and turn our feet from 
the paths of deſtruction to thoſe that lead to happi- 


neſs and joy. Fortunate, my ſon, are thoſe who 


conſider misfortunes as the kind rebukes of an indul- 
gent parent. Happy therefore will thy condition be, 


if they prove the means of teaching thee, how feet- 


ing and unſatisfactory are the joys of the ſons of 


men; and of fixing thy deſires on thoſe that are re- 
: ſerved for a future fate of exiſtence. Then ſhalt 
thou paſs through this thirſty deſert without com- 
plaining ; and, at the end of thy Journey, enter on 


pleaſures that ſhall never have an end. Experience 


hath long ſince convinced me, that labour and 


| ſorrow are the portion of the ſons of men, while they 
continue inhabitants of this earthly manſion. And 
when the hearts of youth are overs and calm re- 
gection aſſumes her feat, thou wilt be fully convinced. 


Oy 
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of this great truth, and repent the moments thou 
hai ſquandered in the ſervice of vice.“ 

Theſe words piciced like an arrow the heart of 
the exiled monarch, and drew a freſh flood of tears 
from his eyes, He again proftratec himſelf before 
the God of nature, and with a voice interrupted 
with ſighs, thu: anſwered the hoary hermit, 

« 0 thou wnom age and experience have taught 


wiſdom, liſten to my tale, and thou wilt be convin- 


ced, that I have abundant reaſon for my ſorrow, and 
that my tears are not ſhed in vain, 1 am the ſon of 
the gr at Kalahad, and was lately ſeated on the throne 
of indoitan, My ſubjects willingly paid me obe- 
dien ce, and my praiſes echoed in every corner of my 
emp: e; but J forſook the paths of virtue. indulged 

myleit in every kind of luxury, and paid no regard 

to the petitions of my people. I forſook the counſel 
of the wiſe and pr..Þ.ent, and liſtened to the advices of 


the young and footith. Juſtice was no longer ad- 


miniſtered, nor the cries of the 10} ured regarded. 


To put a ſtop to theſe exceſies che populace aſ- 


ſembled in a tumultuous manner before the palace; 


but inſtead of cdreſſing their juſt complaints, 2 


took the fatal reſolution of putting their leaders to 


death; even the wiſe Chimas, who loved me wi ith. 
the affection of a father, fell a victim to my rage. 
But, alas! this horrid tragedy produced very di fe- 7 


rent effects; the people in ad with fury at the loſs of 
their leaders, aflaulted the palace, but before they 
could force a paſſage [ eſcaped thro' the garden, and 
have ever fince wandered in theſe pathleſs waſtes, 
lamenting my weakneſs, and imploring forgiveneſs 


from the God of nature. But, alas! how can ſorrow 


attone for my wretched Sense or a torrent of tears 
waſh out the ſtain of murder! 

The hermit ſtood for ſome time aſtoniſhed ; Put 
at laſt, recovering himſelf, he cried out, “ How 
3 | unſear- 
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unſearchable are the ways of Providence ! and how 
various are the methods uſed by the Almighty to 


teach wiſdom to the ſons of men! Thou, O mo- 
narch of Indoftan, haſt known from experience the 
- poignant pangs of a guilty conſcience ;z and adver- 


ſity has taught thee this ſacred truth; that virtue 
only is productive of happineſs But return, O fon 


of Kalahad! to the capital of thy empire; thy ſub- 
jects will receive thee with open arms, and the fon 


of Chimas, who now adminifters juſtice, will re- 
place thee on the throne of thy anceiiors. And may 


the ſuſſerings thou haſt endured in theſe barren 
_ waſtes never be forgotten; may they prove a con- 
_ ſtant monitor to remind thee of the follies of thy 


youth, and the kindneſs of heaven in pardoning thy 
frailties. And remember, my ſon, that thofe who 
follow the ways of vice, will at laſt plunge them 


ſelves into the gulph of deſtruction; while the 
paths of virtue are paths of pleaſantneſs, and lead to 
the regions of eternal repoſe.“ 


The prince followed the hermit's 1 ties 
to his capital, was Kindly received by the fon of 
Chimas, and governed his people W e for many 
years. 


LIFE 


Mixing with ſurrounding ſhades, 


Antic dreſs, and thoughtleſs face, 


Shares her wonder, and her joy: 


This is Childhood at her ſide. 


Louth in vain is wiſe or brave. 
Love with conſcious pride defies 
All the brave and all the wiſe. 


Stealing over the ſhifting 2885 ; 
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L IF E the dear precarious boon ! 


Soon we loſe, alas! how ſoon! 
leeting viſion, falſely gay! 
Graſp'd in vain, it fades away, 


Lovely viſion; how it fades! 
Let the muſe in fancy's glaſs, 
Catch the phantoms as they paſs : 
See they riſe! a nymph behold _ 
Careleſs, wanton, young and bold ; 
Mark her devious, haſty pace, 


Smiling cheeks, and roving eyes, 
Cauſeleſs mirtiz, and vain ſurpriſe— _ 
Tripping at her ſide, a by 


This is Folly, Childhood's guide, 


What is he ſucceeding now, 
Myrtles blooming on his brow. 
Bright, and bluſhing, as the morn, 
Not on earth a mortal born? 
Shafts, to pierce the ſtrong I view; 
Wings, the flying to purſue; 
Victim of his power behind 
Stalks a ſlave of human kind, 
Whoſe diſdain of all the free 
Speaks his mind's captivity.” 
Love's the tyrant, Youth the ſlave, 


Who art thou with anxious mien 


_— 
* 
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Eyes, with ted:ous vigils red, 
Sighs, by doubts and wiſhes bred, 


_ Cautious ſtep, and glancing lear, 


Speak thy woes, and ſpeak thy fear ; 
Arm in arm, what wretch is he 
Like thy ſelf who walks with thee? 
Like thy own his fears and woes, 
All thy pangs his boſom knows: 
Well, too well! my boding breaſt 


Knows the names your looks ſuggeſt, 


Anxious, buſy, reſtleſs pair 
Manhood, link'd by fate to Care. 


Wretched ſtate ! and yet 'tis dear 


Fancy, cloſe the proſpect here! 


z Eloſe it, or recall the paſt, 
Spare my eyes, my heart, the laſt. 


Vain the wiſh ! the laſt appears, 
Vhile I gaze it ſwims in tears; 
Age—my future ſe]}f—I trace 


Moving flow with feeble pace, 


Bending with diſeaſe and cares, 

All the load of life he bears; 

White his locks, his viſage wan, 
Strength, and eaſe, and hope are gone, 
Death the ſhadowy form 1 know 
Death-o'ertakes him, dreadful foe | 

Swift they vaniſh—mournful ſight, 
Night ſucceeds, impervious night! 


What theſe dreadful glooms conceal 
Fancy's glaſs can ne'er reveal; 


When ſhall time the veil remove? 
When ſhall light the ſcene improve? 


When ſhall truth my doubts diſpel? 


Awful period! who can tel]? 


REFLEC. 
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REFLECTIONS AT AN INN. 


3 THE SE A- SIDE, AFTER A DANGEROUS 


YOYAGE. 


RING me, 0 bring me to my Juliet s arms, 
W hoſe beauty glads! me, and whole virtue charms: 


O ſnatch me ſwift from theſe tumultuous ſcenes, 
To where love knows ot what affliction means: 


To where religion, peace, and comfort dwWell, 
And cheer with he: wenly rays my lonely cell: 


To where no ruffling winds, no raging ſeas, 
Diſturb the muſe amidſt her penſive calc : 


Each paſſion calm; each mild affection mine; 
Each ſocial grace; each human ; each divine 
Unknown in private, or in public ſtrife, 
Soft ſailing down the placid ftream of life : 


Aw'd by no terrors, with no cares perplex'd } 
This life—my gentle pafſage—to the next. 


| Yet—if it pleaſe thee belt—thou Power Supcc5.c! 


To drive my bark thro' l:te's more rapid ſtrea m, 


Tf lowering ſtorms my deſtin'd courſe attend, 
And ocean rage till this black voyage end; 
I.et ocean rage—let ſtorms indignant roar, 
bow ſubmiſſive ; and, reſign' d, ad ie 
Relign'd, adore: in various changes ry F ; 


Thy own lov'd Son, my anchor, and my guide: i 
Reſign'd, adore; whatc'er thy 1 wil decree, 


My faith in Jeſus, and my hope in tice, 
O happieſt lot ! if thro” a ſea of woes, 
reach that harbour where the juſt repoſ?, 
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nd boyleſs beldames dance with. aking bones: 


A DESCRIPTION of SPRING in LONDON, 


OW new vampt ks the mercer's window 
ſhows, 
And his ſpruce 'prentice wears his Sunday cloths, 


His annual ſuit with niceſt taſte renew'd, 


The reigning cut and colour {ill purſu' d. 
ihe barrow now, with oranges a ſcore, 
Driven at once by gameſter and a whore, 
No longer gulls the ſtrippling of his pence, 
Who learns that poverty is nurſe to ſenſe. 
Much-injur'd trader whom the law purſues, 


The law which whink'd, and beckon'd to the Jews, 5 


Why ſhould the beedle drive thee from the ſtreet ? ? 
'To ſell is always a pretence to cheat. 
Large ſtewing oyſters” in a geepening groan, 


No more reſounds, nor ©* muſſe}s” ſhriller tone; 


Seven days to labour now is held no crime, | 


And Moll “ new mackrel” ſcreams in ſermon. time, 
In ruddy bunches radiſhes are ſpread, 


And Nan with choice pickt ſallads loads ber head; 
Now in the ſuburb window, Chriſtmas green, 
"The bays and holly are no longer ſeen, 


But ſprigs of garden-mint in vials grow, 
And gather'd lay locks periſh as they blow. 


"i ne truant ſchoo]- boy now at eve we meet, 
x atigued and ſweating thro' the crowded Ke 


His ſhoes embrown'd at once with duſt and clay, 
With white-thorn loaded, which he takes for May, 


Round his flapp'd hat in rings the cowſlips twine, 


Or in cleft oſiers form a golden Une, 


On milk-pail rear'd the borrow'd ſalvers glare, 
Fopp'd withba tankard, which two porters bear. 
Recking they ſlowly toil o'er rugged ſtones, 


Mere 
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More blithe the powder'd tye-wigg'd tons ; of foot, 
Trip to the ſhovel with a ſhoeleſs foot. 
In gay Vauxhall now faunter beaux and belles, 
And happier cits refort to 5atler's-weils, 


ON THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. 


W wok the Atheift%s argument, now odd? 
Who to be happy firſt denies a God 

0 8 ber n, weich too little faith truth to believe, 

Can {hew toon uch, an error to Conceive, 

80 inconſifient, and his folly ſuch, 

de truſts tor little, while he truſts too m ws 

\ four protels'd to God: Almighty! s Jaws 

Yet a blind bigot in the devil's cauſe; 

He from free- thinking hopes to gain ras V'ohe 

"Thinks free on every ſubject, but the right; 


2 


A hint there is a God raiſes a doubt, 


And prejudice puts weaker reaſon out: 


75 Ot reaſon proud, by paſſion rul'd alone, 


Becauſe he'd have no God, concludes there's none; 
Thinks chance with blind effect nice order brings, 
And harmony from wild confuſion ſprings, 
Springs of ittelf— for all ſpontaneous grow, 

And the created are creators too: 

Then immortality he'Il diſbelieve, 

Yet ſtarts to think he cannot always live; 
Dreading it true, a future ſtate dernde, 

| And while helaughs at death, with Ga he dies; j 
Deſparing launches to ſome future ſtate, 
3 his folly=-bur repents too late. 


| 


| 
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An FEOVY, written in a country Church: yard, 


1 E curfew tolls the knell of patting d AY. 
the lowering herd winds lowly o 'er th C {ta 


The e pie wn howeward plods his weary oy 


And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me 
Now fades the glimm'ring landſcape on tae ſig! 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtilneſs holds 
Save where the beetle wheels kisdroning fl aht, 
Gr dt rowſy tinklings lull the diviant folds 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled II; i, 


The moping ow! does to the moon complain 


Of ſuch, as wend'ring near the ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt "pe ncient ſolitary reign, | 
Bener u thoſe £ rugged elms, that yew⸗ tree s ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Ech in his narrow cell forever laid, 


The rude fore-father's of the hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy call of incenſe- breathing morn, 


The ſwallow twittring from the firaw- built ſhed, 


T oe cock's ſhriil clarion, or the echoing horn 
No more ſhall rouze them from their lowly bed. 

ior them no more the blazing hearth fhall burn, 
Os buſy houſe-wife ply her evening care, 


Ns children run to liſp their fires return, 


Or climb his knees the envy'd kits to ſhare, 
Oſt did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 


T heir furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke, 
How jocund did they drive their team to field 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke! 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 


Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure, 


Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor, 

The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that Voss, all that wealth e'er gave, 


Awalt 


Some Cromwell guiltleſs of their country's blood. 
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| Await alike the inevitable hour; * 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If mem'ry o'er their totub no trophics raiſe, 
Where thto' the long drawn ifle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe, 
Can tory? d urn, or animated bult , 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent dult, 
Or flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold car of death ? 
Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire: 
Hands that the reigns of empire might have ſwey'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unro! 1; 
Chill penury expreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 
Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is blown to bluſh unſeen, 

And waſte its ſweetneſs in the deſert air, 
Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt, 
Tube little tyrant of his fields withſtood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 


Th' applauſe of lift” ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
Jo ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's Jes. 
Their lot forbad: not ciccumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd 
Forbad to wade thro' laughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 
The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 

With incenſe kindled at the mule's flame. 
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Far from the mading cloud's ignoble ftrite, 


Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 


A cool ſequeſter'd vale of life, 

T ey pt the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
Yet &en theſe bones from inſult to protect 

So trame memorial ſtill erected nigh, 


With unceuth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 


Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſiag. 
Their name, their years, ſpeltby th' unletter'd muſe, 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply, 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 
For whom to dumb forgetfulncis a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 


Nor caft one longing. ling'ring look behind! 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſou! relies, 


Some pious drop the cloſing eye requires: 
Een trom the tomb the voice of nature cries, 


Ee'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 
For thee, who mindful of the unhonour'd dead, 


Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate, 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 


Some kindred ſpirit ſhall enquire thy fate, 
Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 

Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 


To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 


That wreaths its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 


His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 


And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 
Muttering his way-ward fancies, he would rove : 


Now drooping, woful, wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 
One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 


Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree: 
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Another came, nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 

The next, with dirges due, in fad array, | 
Slow thro? the church-way path we ſaw him borne; 
Approach and read (for thou cantt read) the lay 
Grav'd on the fone. beneath yon aged thorn, 

There ſcatter'd oft the earlieſt of the year, 
| By hands unſcen are ſhowers of violets found; 

The red-breaſt loves to build and warble there, 
And little footſteps lightly print the ground, 


Tus EPITAPH, 
ERE refs his head upon the lap of earth, 


A youth to fortune and to fame unknown : „ 


Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own, ' 
Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere; 
Heay'n did a recompence as largely ſend: 
He gave to mis'ry (all he had) a tear; 


He gain'd from heav'en ('twas all he wiſh” d) a friend. . 


No further ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his father and his God, 
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OW poorly your projectors fare, 
That build their caſtles in the air; 
Still tow'ring on from ſcheme to ſcheme, 
They top Olympus in a dream; 
But waking find (nineteen i'th ſcore) | 
Themſelves far lower than before, 
Of thele the inſtances are many, 
And this will ſerve as well as any. 
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It happen'd on a ſummer's day, 


A country laſs, as freſh as May, 
Deck'd in a wholſome ruſſæt gown, 
Was going to a market town 5 
So blith her looks, fo ſimply clean, 


You'd take her for a May-day queen, 


Save 'ſtead of garland, lays my tale, 

Her head bore Brindy's loaded pall, 

As on her way ihe paſs'd along, 

She humm'd the fragments of a ſong; 

She did not hum fur want of thought, 

Quite pleas'd with what to ſale ſhe brought; 


And reckon'd, by her own account, 


When all was fold, the whole amount. 
Thus ſhe—in time, this little ware 


May turn to great account with care: 

_ My milk being fold for —ſo and fo, 
_P'l buy ſome eggs as markets go, 
And ſet them—at the time I fix, 
Theſe eggs will bring as many chicks; 

V1! ſpare no pains to feed them well, 
They'll bring vaſt profit when they ell, 

With this I'll buy a little pig, 
And when 'tis grown up fat and big, 


I'll ſelll it, whether boar or ſow, 


And with the money buy a cow ; 
This cow will ſurely have a calf, 


And there's the profits half in half; 
Beſides there's butter, milk, and cheeſe, 


To keep the market when | pleate : 

All which I'll fell and buy a farm, 
Then ſhall of ſweethearts have a ſwarm. 
Oh! then for ribbands, gloves and rings! 
Ay! more than twenty pretty things. 


One brings me this, another that, 
And I ſhall have -the Lord knows what, 


PFir'd with the thoughts, the frantic laſs, 
Of what was thus to come to pals, 


Her 


„„ 
Jer heart beat ſtrong, ſhe gave a bound, 
And down came milk-pail on the ground, 
„eggs, fowls, pig, hog (ah! well-a-day) 


Cow, calt, and farm all ſwam away. 
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Man of wiſdom may diſguiſe 
1 His knowledge, and not ſcem too wiſe; 
But take it for a conſtant rule, 
_ {here's no concealing of a fool. 
O! this the inſtances are plenty, 
But one may ſerve as well as twenty, 

A wealthy knight of good eſtate, 
Was ſo extreme unfortunate, 
That with great coſt, and fruitleſs care, 

Lie rear'd a blockhead to his heir: 
But hoping it would mend the breed, 
Should he ſome ſober damſel wed, 
He ſent him out to court a lady 
Whoſe father he'd engag'd already, 
But firſt he charg'd him on his bleſſing, 
To keep in mind this eaſy leſſon; _ 
* Humphrey, fays he, whate'er you do, 
Take heed your words be very few: _ 
For you'll be counted wiſe, ſo long 
As you have wit to hold your tongue: 
And never feed foo gredily, _ | 
On cuſtard, pudding, or ſweet pye, 
_ © Left your ungovern'd appetite _ 
© Bring ſhame and ſorrow in the night. — 
But John ſhall go, for hel] adviſe ye, 
And let me tell you, John's no nifſey. 
Here, John! d'ye mind give Numps a touch. 
© Whenc'er he talks or eats too much; | 
© Bur ſure take heed you don't neglect, 
Io pay the gentry great reſpect, 


* 


And 


( 


« And all our ſervices expreſs 


© In handſome terms, with good addreſs,” 


Inſtructed thus they both took horſe, 
And tow'rds the lady bent their courſe; 
Whilſt John perform'd the teacker's part, 
Numps got his compliments by beart: 
Which he deliver'd in ſuch gulſe, 

They thought him tolerably wile: 

He held his tongue, which ſcem' d to be 
A token of his modeſty, 

All paſs'd on well, till {upper came: 

Oh hateful mea] | Oh hatcful name 
Vile author of poor Humphrey's ame! 
From ev'cy diſh, moſt nicely drett, 
Th' old lady ſt In ſupply'd her gue eſt, 

All with aſtoniſhment beh weld 

His plate oft empty, often fill'd. 


He eat, John pull'd, and ulld again, 


Thy pulls, O John] are all in vain; 
For near him ſtood an apple-pye, 
On which he caſt a greedy eye. 

Then fill'd his plate fix inches high, 
John gave his elbow many a twitch ; 


Thought Numps, our John may kit my br—b, 


Tis apple-pye—P1! eat my fill, 

Let conſequence be what it will 
Fatal reſolve! I dread to tel! 

The conſequences which befel. 
Let ſordid nightmen tell the reft, 
Who reliſh the unſavoury jeſt, 

My dainty mufic would fain have done, 
But truth commands, ſhe muſt go on. 
In the beſt bed the ſquire mull lic, 
And John in truckle bed juſt by, 
Who ſlept, till with a diſmal groan, 


He cry'd at midnight, help, dear John! 3 


9. elle for ever I'm undone, 5 
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For heaven's ſake, ſind ſome excuſe, 
The dev'liſh apple- pye s broke lob ſe; 
And as I've laid upon't and rool'd it, 

The bed*s ſcarce big enough to hold it, 
. John wak'd and thus began to pray, 

The devil take all fool, I ſay, 
© Why choke you, eat it u again, 
© And iick the ſheets and blankets clean. 
What can be done ? — here, take my ſhirt, 
And I'll come wallow in the dirt, 
© Do you get up as ſoon as light, 

© T'll hie and try to ſet all right.” 

So ſaid, ſo done, up got the Taufe, 
And John lay tumbling ! in the mire. 
He lay till two briſk laſſes came, 

To make the bed, and clean the room. 

Soon in the damaſk bed, friend Tohn 

Was ſpy'd, half bury'd in the down. 

© What's here, quoth Nell, as I'm alive 

< The maſter rote ſoon after fi . 
Here is his man, a lazy loon, N 


Intends to lie a bed tiſl boon.” 


Dan John, I've had a tedious night, 
© That truckle bed has lam'd me quite. 
I turn'd in here: to take ſome reſt; 


„„ is a comfortable neſt. 


One nap, dear girls, is all I beg. 
A nap! Sue, give him ſome cold 
Come, come, fays John, don't play the fool ; 

© Im laxative, you'll make me pull, w_ 

And training hard will force a ſtool.“ 

They pull'd, John ſqueez'd, and gave a grunt, 
Then cry'd aloud—* good faith I've don't! 
Een thank yourſelves---away ran Nel, 

And Sue half poiſon'd with the ſmell. 
This ſtory ſlept not you may ſwear, 
— But quickly reach'd the maſter's ear, 


His 


His lordſhip, tickl'd with the whim, 
Cou'd not forbear at dinner-time 


_— —  — — — — — — „„ „„ — ” 
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_ Cloſe by a youngſter, ſtout and able. 


Diſpatch the griflle in a crack, _ 
Strange, quoth the dame, but yet "tis truth, 
F Such difference i is 'twixt age a and youth, 


1 2 


Do banter John; nor did he fail 
T'enlarge upon this curious tale. 
But ſeeing John with ſhame caſt down, 
He frankly tipt him half a crown, *' | 
John took't and bow'd---Numps fitting by. | 
Seeing the prize with envious eye, f 
Into John's fob directly go, 
Cry'd out aloud, why, John, you know 
. 1 he half crown is by right my due, 
© * Twas I be---t the bed not you.” - 

Oh blunder ! never to be mended |! 


+ 
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This one wiſe ſ peech the courtſhip ended. 


Home trotted John in doleful dumps, 
And far behind ſneak'd hopeful Numps; 
While Miſs, deliver'd from her *ſquire, 
Found a clean lover to o lie by her. 


The Dif ference. between Yourn 451 ar de- 3 A. 
monftrated. 5 5 

A N ancient dame, 9 8 and clear, „ 28 
Had reckon'd up her ninetieth Years „„ 


At dinner, with her toothleſs mouth, 


Attack'd a griſtle hard and tough : . 

1 he griſtle ſhe eſſay'd to chew, N — 
Q .t of her mouth elaſtic flew, 
And fell direct acroſs the table, 


The youth, who thought, at any rate, 
It muſt have fall'n from his plate, - 
Did with a ſwallow and a ſmack, 


8 Dear 
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© Dear me, how long have been fumbling, 
And kept a mumbling, {till and mumbling ; 
© When this young man has in a 1 


. Devour'd my ſecond-handed griſtle!' 


The youth he ſhrug'd, and look'd aſkew, 

And then this prudent inference drew : | 
We ſhould be virtuous in our prime, 

Reflecting on that tooth-drawer, Time, 
And live by moral maxims awd, 
© While mm the DIRE. s to be gnaw'd. : 


A Whimſical IE. [L L 
IN CE- -outh an age muſt quit the ſtage, 


And, either ſoon or Inte, -- 
By death be hurl'd out of the world; 
So ſtern the will of fate: 


5 5 in the prime of health and t time, 


Without regret, divide, 

And frankly ſhare what I muſt ſpare, 

As reaſon deigns to guide. 
Imprimus. To the wranoling crew 
Of catchpoles and attornies, _ 

J leave my feet, light, quick, and feet 
To ſpeed them on their journies. 
And, as I know their fund's ſo low 
TI, to their other talents, _ 

Ad ſcruples three of honeſty, 
Their dark accounts to balance. 
In this bequeſt, above the reſt, 
| I had been more profuſe ; 
But that, it's plain, one ſingle grain 
Is more than &er they uſe. 
To thirty ſots I leave full pots 
Of water mix'd with gall, 
And, what's far worſe, an empty purſe, 
And credit ſunk withal, 
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To coquets nice, this ſage advice 
I leave to all their clan, 


To lay aſide their empty pride, 


And marry when they can. 
To formal prudes, whom love excludes, 
Defpair and rotten teeth ; 


; Wrinkles, grey hairs, and all the cares 


Old maids are peſter'd with, 


The daſtard's part ſhall be my heart, 


My fortitude and ſpirit; 
And ſuch as fret, and oft take pet, 
My patience ſhall inherit. 


| The beauteous fair, my love ſhall ſhare, 


Who's virtuous, true, and loyal; 


The reſt } leave, rakes to deceive, 


And ftand the old maid's trial, 
Such tools of ſtate; whom public hate 
Has wrapp'd in dark diſguiſe, 


| Who graſp at pow' r, and wealth devour, 


To juſtice J deviſe, 


Each noiſy ſcold, who ncontrol'd, 
By reaſon can't be civil, 


But din mankind, I leave, conbign'd, 
To lem at the d. 


On MAN's LIFE. 


F AN is a glaſs, life is a water 
That's weakly wall'd about: 

in brings in death, and breaks the gaſh, 

Sor runs the water out, 
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